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DR. J. FRED WOLLE 


CONDUCTOR OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH BACH FESTIVAL IN BETHLEHEM, PA. 
MAY 25 AND 26, 1923 


DR. WOLLE HAS BEEN THE ONLY LEADER OF THE BACH CHOIR SINCE ITS FOUNDATION 





MUSICAL 


“COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone, 2634 Circle 


Carnegie Hall, New York 





1, DUVAL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
New York 


jul 


Studio: 32 





BURT SCHOOL 


Singing, Ear - Training, Musical Sten- 
Normal Course in Public and Private 
Special coaching for church trials. 


48 Lefferts Place. 


M. F. 
Sigit 
ography, 
School Music. 
Address: Brooklyn School, 


ROSS DAVID 





VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 

CARL M. I ROEDER 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic — Interpretation Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


309 Main Street, Orange, N. J. ‘ 
Residence: 680 St, Nicholas Avenue, New York 


ANITA RIO 

SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
160 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone Chelsea 9204 





MME. 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker 
with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2505 


PHILIPP MIT “PELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, 
New Vow City 
Telephone: Circle 6130 


H.C ASELOTT! 

VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH 

Only teacher of Manta Casevorti, coloratura 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 

1425 Broadway : New York City 

Bridgeport, Conn., Studio: 46 Cannon Street 





MAESTRO G., 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 

comes to New York to personally establish the 

Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression. 
411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral: 7150 








FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 
F SINGING 


, 


York 
6923 Rhinelander 


TEACHER 


New 


144 East 62nd Bard 
Telephone: 





E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegic® Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 





BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


JANET 





EDWARD ROYCE 
PIANIST 
Teacher at New York School of Mune and Arts, 
150 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 3655 
Instruction according to the most approved 
modern principles. 
Hours for personal interview, 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2-3 P.M. 





ICE E. GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 

Recitals and Concerts 

Instruction, Leschetizky Method 


137 West 69th Street, New Yor 
Telephone: Columbus 4873 


FLORE} 





JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 


Teacuer or Viowwn, Orcuestra Conpuctor 
Juvenile and Adult Orchestras 
Gorriine Institute or Music 
Voice and Piano wants * nts 

136 East 76th Street 
Tel. Rhinelander PP 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Studio: 1339 Union Street 


w York City 


MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Lacchetiaty, Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO — TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera Henne, N. Y. 


Residence: 2184 ae Ave., N 


Phone: 3967 Fordham 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN., 
Vorce Expert — Coacn — Rerertoire 
Artists who have worked this season — Mary 
Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson, John 
Barnes Wells, Leroy Weil, Helen Porter Sleeper 
and Samuel Roberts. 
70 Carnegie Hall, be 8 West 57th 
jew York City 
Circle 1472 


Street 


Tele inet 





THE 


BOICE STUDIO 

57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 

Susan S. Botce, Soprano. Teacher of the Art 
of Singing. Voice trials by appointment. 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
SINGING 
Tel, 


ART OF 


Ave., N.Y. 4650 Cathedra 


25 Claremont 





ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street 


Telephone 


MRS. 


New York 
Rhinelander 4468 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacnu vor Concert aNd OPERATIC 
Concert Accompanying 

334 West 84th Street, New York 

Telephone: Schuyler 1049 


ARTISTS 


Studio: 





ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGERS 
Coaching and Repertoire 


St., New York City 
Phone: Watkins 4366 
16 Duryea Place, Brooklyn 
Flatbush 4393 
Appointment Only 


Studios: 
156 West 11th 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ano COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Lroadway New York City 


Summer course for teachers beginning June 15. 





ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOVRANO 
T.acher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


1S East Oth Street New York City 


letephone: Rhinelander 8623 
AMY GRANT 
Opera Recitals, Tuesdays, 5:30 


At the Town Hall 
Address Sec. Studio Vocal 
78 West 55th Str.et, 


and Dramatic Art 


New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 
PIANIST — INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the 

Institute of Musical Art 


320 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





HARRIET BELLMAN 

PIANIST ann TEACHER 
239 West 72d Street, New York City 
7060 Endicott 


Studio: 
Telephone: 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 1514 Clarkson 





FRANCIS STUART 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 


MR. 


1103-4 New York City 





FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Formerly Mme, Germain 


Teacher of the Art and Science 
of Singing 


439 West End Avenue 


Coach and 


New York City 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers."’ No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Class courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





MISS EMMA THURSBY 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence; 34 Gramercy Park 


FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 

anp TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





MILLIE RYAN 


ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 


Telephone, Circle 8675 


WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 

35th Street Now 
Phone: 9828 Murray Hill 


15 East 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
Returned from Three Months’ Concert Tour in Burope 
as Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3660 








PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 

ALBERT GOLDENBERG'S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 

Preparatory Teacher to Professor 
1476 Carroll St. Brooklyn, 
Telephone: Decatur 2525 


Auer 
New York 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 
33 West 67th Street, New York 


BACHELLER 


Studio: 





MRS. WILLIS E. 
VOICE PLACEMENT ano REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 


Telephone: Murray Hill 699 





FELIX HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teacher of Allen McQuhae. 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Studio: 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
“All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 
Phone: 2951 Columbus 


HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 
oncerts—Recitals—Instruction 
135 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 


Cc 
Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn, 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York, Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


471 West End Avenue New York 


Phone: Schuyler ‘6870 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 








58 West 70th Street : New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 
MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 

Mgt. Music League of America 

8 East 34th Street, New York 
Studio: 1187 Madison Avenue New York 
DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES p ASLANOF?E, 
LYDIA LYPKOVS 
132 West 74th Street 
Veenss Columbus 0180 


—* York City 


G. E. Patten, Secy. 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 


Instruction: Lehmann Method 


Hall 


: New York 
J. Cartall, 


601 Carnegie : 
Secy. 





MAESTRO A. SEISMIT-DODA 
CORRECT AND Pyice VOICE 
PLACEMEN 
39th Street . - New York 
Phone: 4045 Fitz “Roy 
See ad on another page 


54 West 





LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 





Phone: 2118 Columbus New York 
JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R., HARTINGTON, Assistant 
20 East 23rd Street New York 


Telephone: ‘Ashland 1234 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 East 62nd Street 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 

Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 

155 West 122nd Street, New York 

Phone: 4778 Morningside 

(In Summit, N, J., Mondays—In Stamford and 

New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 
Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 


Address: 





FREDERICK E., BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
* 43 West 46th Street, New York City 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102nd Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK Riesperc, A, A. G, O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements. Per- 
sonal address, 408 West 150th Street. 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





Phone, 





3187 Gramercy New York City 


128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


38 West 91st Street 
Brooktyn: Academy of Music 


New York: 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 


In New York till May 15th, 1923 
In Europe June until October, 1923 





Address: Tur Harpinc Hotret— 
203 West 54th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 
BRUNO HUHN 
New York 


205 West 57th Street, 
el. Circle 5420 
Voice legnens June 25 to Aug. 


touching at 
3 No. Lake Ave., eh. 





JAMES MORRIS HELFENSTEIN 
Formerly of Grace Church, N. Y. 
Specialist on Vocal Training, Concert, 
Oratorio and Opera. 


Carnegie Hall New York 
For Appointments Apply to 49 Fifth Avenue 




















tating me 





May 17, 1923 


’ MARGOLIS .* 


LL 1425 Broadway. Suite 38. New York City 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Recital Eocngements 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 


Pewee, Address: The emont, Apt. 22, 
. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Gracelaed 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Concert Direction ys ag Barcus, 
1426 Groadway, New York, 
Studio, 3 E. 35th Street, New York. 
Telephone 8391 Murray Hill 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 125 West 74th Street, New York 
Phone: 10025 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


Soprano 


Teacher of Vocal Art Science. Endorsed by Dr. Frank 
E. Miller. Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. Suite 
1101-02, Phone 0657 Harlem. 


COENRAADV. BOS 


FI pon amin —Coachirg 


203 West 54th St. 
Phone 2160 Circie 














<42zc00 














by ot York York city 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MPA G A N 0 GRARE Bt 








~ 

R Sole exponent of the pir neon 

I francesco Pagano method, 

o Studio: 1367 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone: FitzRoy 3853 





Rosert O0’CONNOR |é 


PIANIST 
Studio: 375 East 199th Street, 
Phone: 4016 Tremont 


New York 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL VoSiMuste 


RA HOUSE spas 1425 New Yor! 
aerpereule ” - 2 BES Peete, eae 


RUSSELL J. ENCLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Cc ts—Recitals of his ee A aly a 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano 
‘oncerts—Recitals—Teaching and Coaching 
Studie: 1" West End Ave., New York Telephone: 8838 Riverside 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Chora ty 


Conductor forte oc 
1227 Kimball Building - - Chieago 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a specialty, as her method is 
not a theory but a ‘roven Fact. Write 
be re folder. Suite 824, Carnegie Hall 
esidence Stadio, 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


“. WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Iil. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


0 Formerly in charge of artist classes in the 
H]_ studio of the late al Professor Julius Stock- 

hausen, Frankfort o/M, Germany, Mme. Bay- 
A erlee not only trains singers in their various 





























stages of development, but gives invaluable as- 
sistance to concert singers and = of sing- 
ing who come to perfect their ai 

Circular on ont 


Stadio: 502 W 113th St.,N.Y City, Tel. Cathedral 7960 








MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and ye 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 
Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials | S appointment only. 

Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 





D ORAL 
© NADWORNEY *“conrka.ro 

o Te Wane) 

R 80 Wes ig St., Bayonne, N. J. 
A 1, 1375 Bayonne 





RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST—Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, 65th Street and Central 
Park West, New York City. 


CONTRALTO 
519 Lincoln Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7277-) Prospect 


WHEN SAPPHO SANC 


: OPERA BY 
MABELANNA CORBY 
AT 











Montclair, N.J., May 18 and 19 
WITH 


ELIZABETH SPENCER 
As SAPPHO 


CLARK us HAMMANN |: 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. ms McALLISTER 


e GRAVES ATKINS 


Soprano 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BERR | 5 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, M 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline mike te needs: 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 8103 Circle, New York 


JEANNE LE FEE 


FARDULY 


Concert Mezzo-Contralto and Voice Specialist 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and Oratorio 
Special Summer courses now open 


Studios, 124 West 88th St. Tel. Schuyler 1368 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 


READ 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI" 
By J. H. DUVAL 


And You Can't Be Fooled 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


sal CC 


por with New York Philharmonie 
Boston Symphony a ame mg ete. 
weues Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





Philadelphia 











New York 























COURIER 


TOFI TRABILSEE 
Vocal Teacher 


Succeeds where others have 
failed. Endorsed by the great- 
est artists. Recommended by 
the N. Y. Evening Mail. 


A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public. 


Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 3110 Endicott 


Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal  “Tnternational’ a 
wn. ry a Voice Dullder, Votes Repairer . and = 








Special Course in Dicti ils p for 
— and Concert. i 1 ra t Laell women ot 
other successful si 1, Studio: Burnet House 


Drawing Rooms, Cinetnna\ 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 65 West 71st street, New York 


Phone: Endicott 5840 
Residence phone: Endicott 2535 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


'GRASSE 2: 


. 2052 Tremont 


TEACHER OF 
sWARFORD ren 

Metropolitan 0; 

pees eee 




















3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 
BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 


Kataon HOFFMANN 2210 


Home Address: St. Paul, 





437 Fifth Aveaue, N. Y. 








ARCHIBALD 


SESSIONS ys 


Canela Steerer “All Souls,” 
S37 West 12ist at, N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 


RUBANNI soran 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


rate 
Fine Arts Building - 








rmcz>e | m=20C> 





Chicago 








E 
A 
F 
FR RAF Te: DE GREGORIO 
| Concert - TENOR - Oratorio N Spectalist in Voice canes 
U Care ot Frank La Fo Cc Moteopeiitan Opera How 
R 14 West 68th New Verk city|o@ "Bu: ssht Pere Bay, hs 
WW W GEHRKEN Sraaniat r HAZEL 
R “Able technic and fine command. 
R orehon Eagle. PP 
= Ny. ag 7 ining unique reputation.”— 7 GRU EF 
ie? ‘Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 4 Concert Pianist 





Bonei! VALERY =: 


MARY 


POTTER 


Contralto 





Care 
Musical Courier Co, 
437 Fifth Avenue; New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 








Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals ; 






Teacher—Accempanist—-Coach 
Studio: , West L Street 


Y 
Telephone ‘Riverside 0118 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts, Recitals and Qreterio 
Persone’ Representative: Mrs. A. 2, 
7 Fifth Ave., Knabe Piano Co., a York 


MADAME 


E-mma"A. DAMBMANIN 


Founder and Pres. Southland Singers. Rehearsals Monday 

evenings, 110 Carnegie Hali. Vocal Instruction. Residence 

Fete 137 W. 03d St, Tel. 1436 River, between @ ind 
a. m, 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella May Smith. 
60 J » Columbus, Ohio 

















¢LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 





624 Michigan ‘Seeune Chicago, iL. 
BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ix: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist od Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 204 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 





MARGERY MORRISON 
Keith Circuit 
Doree Operalog 


JFINNEGAN 


FA soloist 8t. Patrich’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Ernest Briggs. Inc., 1400 Broadway N.Y. 

N Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmburst, L. L, N. Y. Tel. Newtown 2398-J. 





FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


sporignigs 
Studio: 51 W. 16th &., N. ¥. C. Phone Chelses 2334 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytowe-on-the-Hadsos, N, Y. 


Studio: 452 Biverside Drive, Raw York City 
Tel, 4720 Cathedral 








SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





E. PLOTNIKOFF ou mor By Sesek 
H. ROMANOFF vramstic soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, 
all languages. 


aie IVAN TARASOFF ‘siccic* 


637 Madison Ave., New York Telephone 3019 Plaza 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Clab 


After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 
For all information apply to the President, 


1730 Broadway, New York 











MUSICAL COURIER 





May 17, 1923 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Offices: 20 West 45th Street 


Reproducing Pleven Pianos 


New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 














Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 





Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, ips 


New York City 











Maestro G. LOMBARDO 


VOCAL LESSONS 


author of “The Art of Singing”) 
rtf tot Oe LUCIA 


who says: “I al jest to the 
Consult yiascstro Lambe pando: no volee s Goteck 
can escape him. He will correct 6 ee voice 
from nasal shouting and 

Teacher of Eduard Ciecolini and other celebrit: pA errsey 

Voice correction from nasal shouting and guttural sounds. 

Studio: 120 West 94th St., New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 0658 





J. WARREN Conductor Coach — Accsmpanist 


STUDIOS: 
widen! 2297 <a 


H. W. Maurer 


Specialist in VIOLIN TECHNICS 
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WORCESTER’S SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
DISTINGUISHED BY FINE CHORAL SINGING 


Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra Share Honors in Fine Programs—The First Walpurgis Night Proves Interesting Novelty— 
Vanity Fair Scene from Edgar Stillman Kelley's Setting of The Pilgrim's Progress Arouses Enthusiasm— 
A Blair Fairchild Novelty for Orchestra and Elgar's Oratorio, Scenes from the Life 
of King Olaf Also Delight 


_Worcester, Mass., May 12—Those who could have occu- 
pied the vacant seats scattered about Mechanics Hall on the 
evening of May 9, when the first concert of the customary 
five which constituted the 64th Worcester Music Festival 
was given, missed a glorious opportunity to hear music that 
in addition to being worth while in character was also so 
pleasingly melodious that he would be music dull indeed who 
could not have enjoyed it. 

First came a novelty to the festival. The First Walpurgis 
Night, a Goethe poem set to music by Mendelssohn, in which 
choruses of priests and people tell the story of the revels of 
wicked witches and exorcise them in sturdy song. It is an 
interesting and spirited composition which 
gave the great festival chorus good op- 
portunity for vigorous vocalization. = 

It is not likely, however, that this cantata 
will become-a fixture of the festival reper- 
tory, for it is certainly deficient in power 
to impress or thrill and despite passages of 
beauty it can be esteemed no higher than 
a quite secondary example of the work of 
a genius. Like all the rest of the world, 
the great musician does not always rise 
to his own heights. 

Under the careful and persuasive direc- 
tion of Arthur J. Bassett, president of the 
asscciation, who with Vernon Butler 
was forced to fill the position of conductor 
made vacant by the death of Nelson P. 
Coffin, chorus, orchestra and the four solo- 
ists required did all for the work that it 
demanded. The solo work was by Richard 
Crooks, Fred Patton, Royal Dadmun and 

_ Frieda Klink. 

As a species of three-part intermezzo be- - 
tween the two choral works of the evening 
came a wonderful interpretation of the first 
Liszt Hungarian rhapsody by the musicians 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under the commanding baton of Rene Pol- 
lain, and two vocal numbers. Marie 
Sundelius, long a festival favorite, returned 
this year with her artistry and her voice = 
even more improved; her singing of the = 
My Native Land aria from Aida was a = 
joy to the ear. 

Richard Crooks, a newcomer to the , 
festival, but heard here in The Messiah 
last winter, is now firmly ensconced in the 
heart of the commonwealth, for his singing = 
of that favorite of tenors ever since = 
Gounod wrote it, Salva! Dimora, was a 
musical treat. Mr, Crooks has a fine voice, 
but more than that, he has evident and 
marked musical intelligence and taste and 
he sang the aria with great feeling. He 
always will be welcomed by those who 
heard him at this concert. 

The brilliant concert closed with the 
Vanity Fair scene from Edgar Stillman 
Kelley’s setting of a poetic version of 
The Pilgrim's Progress, which was given 
in its entirety at the last Worcester festival. 
This particular section of the composition 
is tuneful, lively and brilliant and affords = 
broad opportunities for spirited choral — 
works. The chorus rose to the occasion 
and seldom has such brilliant singing been 
heard in Mechanics Hall. Mr. Bassett 
conducted with fine effectiveness, and the 
great body of singers followed him loyally 
along the lines of the best traditions of 
Worcester’s many-yeared pride, the festival. 

Seconp Concert. 
At the second concert on the afternoon 
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of May 10, the New York . Symphony 
Orchestra, under Rene Pollain, gave a 
brilliant reading of the second Brahms 


symphony; a novelty by Blair Fairchild, 
entitled a Musical Tableau After a Persian 
Legend; A Symphonic Interlude, by Al- 
fred Bruneau, and the ever : 
prelude to Die Meistersingers. Frieda “" 
Klink, the soloist, sang the aria Oh Fatal 
Gift, from Don Carlos, winning fresh laurels in Worcester. 
The audience found great pleasure in Miss Klink’s con- 
tralto voice, and she is certain to receive a cordial welcome 
when she comes again. 

Tuirp Concert. 


As the chief feature of its policy of presenting each year 
a choral work new to its public, the management of the 
Festival gave Edward Elgar’s oratorio, Scenes from the 
Life of King Olaf, at the third concert on Thursday evening. 
The interpretation was superb and the great body of festival 
singers responded to the baton of J. Vernon Butler, the 
conductor, with an enthusiasm equal to his own. The play- 
ers from New York Symphony Orchestra were buoyant with 
the prevailing inspiration. 

The soloists left nothing to be desired. Orville Harrold, 
a tenor of remarkable capabilties, is a newcomer to the 
festival and a welcome addition to its galaxy of stars. 
Florence Easton made the most of rather circumscribed 














opportunities and created a desire to hear her much more. 
Arthur Middleton again proved to a Worcester audience 
that he is always a capable and dependable singer. 


FourtH Concert. 


At the second symphony and fourth concert the orchestra 
played the prelude and finale from Tristan and Isolde and 
several other selections, including Symphonic Variations, 
Istar, by D’Indy; Afternoon of a Faun, by Debussy, and 
Hungarian March, Berlioz. The work of the orchestra was 
unusually fine under Rene Pollain, who conducted. 

The soloist was Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, who gave the 
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ANNA FITZIU, 


who scored a brilliant success with the San Carlo Opera Company during its recent 


season in Havana, Cuba, in several of her best roles. f id 
season with her guest performances with that organization all over the United States, 


added to the many concerts that she has sung. 


with great favor and the press, too, has been enthusiastic, 


wondrous 9am MR 


Liszt concerto in E-flat major. She is an artist of attain- 
ments, whose touch is quite masculine in its power. She 
plays with clarity and directness and was very well liked 
indeed by her hearers. 
FirtH Concert, 
The sixty-fourth Worcester Music Festival came to a 
close with the artists’ night concert. Contrary to the custom, 


Miss Fitziu has had a very full 


Everywhere she has been received 


Mechanics Hall was not packed to the doors, but there were 
many vacant seats. The miscellaenous program given was 
varied and interesting and those present gave manifest signs 
of their approval. 

The evening's most delightful feature was the singing by 
the male chorus of two of the selections given when the 
organization gave a concert of its own a year ago. The 

(Continued on page 37) 


SPARTANBURG’S FESTIVAL 
PROVES A GALA EVENT 


Five Excellent Concerts Given—Philadelphia Festival 
Orchestra Under Rich Contributes to Success—Soloists 
Include Beddoe, Crooks, Dux, Gigli, Hudson, 
Macbeth, Maurel, Middleton, Ringling, 

Samaroff and Sparkes 

Spartanburg, S. C., Mays 5e—Beniamino Gigli and Flor- 
ence Macbeth, two stars of the Spartanburg Music Festival 
artist night, helped place the 1923 festival in a class by it 
self. Other noted artists have appeared 
who have delighted audiences which filled 
the music hall to overflowing, but in the 
= twenty-eight years of the Spartanburg fes- 

tival none has scored a more pronounced 
success than Miss Macheth and Mr. Gigli 

From every angle the 1923 Spartanburg 
festival was a There were five 
concerts, two afternoon and three evening, 


success 


during which Director Frederick Wodel: 
presented such artists as Florence Mac 
= beth, Beniamino Gigli, Arthur Middleton 


Richard Crooks, Leonora Sparkes, Mabel 
Beddoe, Byron Hudson, Robert ‘Ringling, 
Claire Dux, Barbara Maurel and Olga 
Samaroff, pianist. The Philadelphia Fes- 
tival Orchestra, under the direction of Dr 
Thaddeus Rich, furnished the orchestra 
tion, and piano accompaniments were 
played by Mary Hart Law 

Although Director Wodell is being con- 
gratulated upon the array of soloists h 
picked, he is being praised also for his 
work with the choral society, in developing 
a fine organization of more than 400 voices, 
giving so creditable a presentation of Faust 
and rendering with such fine spirit the 
choral parts from the great oratorios, Dr 
Wodell is to remain in Spartanburg and 
will direct the 1924 festival 

Oratorio Nicht 

The Spartanburg Music Festival opened 
May 2 with an oratorio program, including 
gems from Haydn's Creation, Gounod's 
Messe Solenelle, Mendelssohn's Elijah and 
Handel’s Messiah. The chorus parts wer« 
sung by the Converse College Choral So 
citty of 400 woices.. The solo parts were 
excellently rendered by Leonora Sparkes, 
soprano; Mabel Beddoe, contralto; Byron 
Hudson, tenor, and Arthur Middleton 
Frederick ‘W. Wodell, director of 
the festival, was conductor both on ora 
torio night and the following evening, when 
= Faust was given 
= Hudson and Middleton both did splen 
= did work on oratorio night in the tenor 
= and haritone airs, the latter especially dis 
= tinguishing himself in the air from the 
= Messiah, Why Do the Nations Misses 
Sparkes and Beddoe both delighted their 
hearers, their voices giving rich and ful) 
expression to the soprano and alto air 
= from the famous oratorios. The work of 
the chorus was a big feature with festival 
patrons, winning an ovation in the famous 
choral part from Elijah, He Watching 
Over Israel, and again in the Hallelujah 
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SHAPER LLELAAUS GREET 


chorus from Messiah 
A Sympnonic PRoGRAM 
= The second concert, Thursday after 
: noon, May 3, featured Olga Samaroff 


pianist, and a symphony program by the 
Philadelphia Festival Orchestra, Dr. Thad 
deus Rich conducting. 

Faust 


UULELLASOE SA 


AT THttrn Concert 
The third concert, Opera Night, was 
one of the best Spartanburg festival 
patrons have ever known, Gounod’s Faust 
being presented, Besides the magnificent 
Rie work of the Converse Choral Society, the 
singing of the young tenor, Richard Crooks, as Faust, took 
everybody by surprise. So well did the chorus render the 
choral part, the soldiers’ return, Glory and Love, that tl: 
audience held up the whole program and insisted that it 
be repeated. Claire Dux, as Marguerite, was very appea! 
ing, while Arthur Middleton as Mephistopheles was superb 
Robert Ringling, whose father, the famous circus king, wa 
(Continued on page 65) 





Indictment Against George Maxwell 


George Maxwell, head of the New York branch of 
Ricordi & Co., was indicted last week by the Grand Jury 
on the charge of forgery in the third degree and writing 
scurrilous letters. The affair is a society scandal. The 
contents of. the letters which Maxwell is charged with 
writing all treated of relations which were alleged in them 
to exist between him and various society women, The 
letters, which appear to belong to a series that have extended 


over a period of five years or more, were sent to these women 
or members of their families, it is alleged, either unsigned 
or with false signatures. 

Mr. Maxwell is now on his annual trip to Europe. It is 
said that he denies in toto the authorship of any of the 
letters, stating that he, in fact, had received some of them 
himself ; and that he will shortly return here to defend him 


self, _Assistant District Attorney Kilroe is in charge of 
the State’s case and Nathan Burkan is Mr. Maxwell’s 
counsel, 
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HISTORIC OLD STEINWAY HALL TO GO 


Famous Fourteenth Street Landmark, Begun in 1863, Has Been Sold and World Renowned Piano Firm Will Erect a New and Modern Building 
in West Fifty-seventh Street—Interesting Past History—Appreciation of William Steinway—Steinway Hall and Some of the 


No event that has occurred recently in the 
world of music is of greater importance than 
the sale of Steinway Hall, announced very re 
cently in three words, “Steinway Hall Sold.” 
To those of an older generation it was a matter 
f regret that a landmark with which one had 
heen acquainted for sixty years was about to 
become something entirely different. Of course 
the change cannot be made right away for 
there is a new building to be erected in West 
Fifty-seventh street for’ warerooms and offices, 
» it will not bé until the autumn of 1924 that 
the uptown move will be made, 

When the marble building on Fourteenth 
trect was started in 1863 that locality at once 
became the music center of New York. The 
Academy of Music was a near neighbor; Union 
Square began to assume an importance with its 
various shops devoted to the sale of music and 
musica! instruments; “trade” papers began to 
hover as near the headquarters of Steinway 
Hal! as was possible, while Fourteenth street 
took on an air of great importance in the 
business world 


Some Past History. 


Any history of the great house of Steinway 
cannot begin when the building was finished in 
1865 but must go back to the town of Seesen, 
Germany, where William Steinway was born, 
March 5, 1836. His father, Henry E. Stein 
way, was a prosperous piano manufacturer of 
that town, so from his earliest childhood Wil- 
liam was associated with the piano industry. 
He showed very early in life that music was 
of especial interest and importance to him, 
for he had mastered the piano and when only 
fourteen years of age could play difficult music ; 
and more, he also understood the practical side 
of the instrument, as he tuned pianos for con 
cert use, a remarkable feat for a fourteen-year 
old boy 

While the business in Germany was flourish- 
ing and extending, politics became involved in 
that country. As early as 1839 Henry Stein- 
way had exhibited one grand, one three-stringed 
and one two-stringed pianos in the State Fair 
at Brunswick, Germany, receiving a first prize, 
as well as the highest praise, for the tone and 
workmanship of the instruments. But the 
political situation became so involved that in 
1850 Henry Steinway came to New York, his 
son William accompanying him, with the other 
membe . of the family, including the eldest 
son, ¢ , Theodore Steinway remaining in See 
sen to ‘Nick after the business there So it 
was that in the year 1850 the Steinway house 
became Americanized and the substantial foun 
dation was built that has resulted in the present 
world-wide growth and knowledge of that in 
stitution 

Cuoice or PRroression. 

At the age of fourteen the choice was given 
William Steinway either of taking up a trade 
or of being educated as a musician. He chose 
the trade and became an apprentice to William 
Nunns & Co., of 88 Walker street. After 
working there for three years he joined his 
father and his brothers, Charles and Henry, in 
founding the house of Steinway. In order to 
learn American ways and to have a solid 
foundation for their future 
work, Henry Steinway and 
his three sons worked for 
three years in different piano 
factories of New York and 
perfected their knowledge of 
piano building. Then they 
began business in a_ small 
way in a rear building on 
Varick street. With only 
a few workmen the Stein- 
ways built one square piano 
a week, father and sons 
doing their share in the 
work. William made’ the 
sound boards, and while there 
were many people in New 
York City who thought that 
no piano was of any merit 
unless it was imported from 
Europe, the beauty and 
power as well as the fine 
workmanship in the Stein- 
way instruments attracted 
attention, and the piano be- 
came established in musical 
circles as well as in public 
favor. The Steinway piano 
conquered for itself, 

In Wacker Street, 

The necessity of larger 
quarters took the Steinways 
in 1854 to 88 Walker street, 
formerly occupied by Nunns 
& Co, who had failed in 
business. It can be said that 
while William Steinway was 
a loser of wages by this fail- 
ure, which took place in 1854, 
he assisted Mr. Nunns with 
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monthly contributions until 1864, when Mr. 
Nunns died at the age of eighty years. 

The general expansion of the business soon 
obliged the father and sons to give up their 
work in the factory and to devote their entire 
attention to the mercantile side of the business. 
Then it fell to William Steinway’s lot to con- 
duct both the mercantile and financial business 
of the firm. A factory was built on Fourth 
avenue, between Fifty-second and Fifty-third 
streets in 1859, into which they moved in 1860, 
making a large addition to this factory three 
years later. 

After the death of the two brothers, Charles 
and Henry, Jr., Theodore, who had remained 
in Germany during the fifteen years, came to 
New York and was made a partner in the 
business, 

William Steinway was president of the firm, 
an office which he continued to ‘hold until: his 
death in 1896, twenty years after the business 
had been incorporated. He was succeeded by 
his nephew, Charles H. Steinway, who had 
entered the business in 1874. After his death 
in 1919, his brother, Frederic T. Steinway, be- 
came president. Thus for nearly seventy years 
the Steinway name has stood at the head of 
the firm as presidents. 


APPRECIATION OF WILLIAM STEINWAY. 


William Steinway was a man of superior 
intelligence, who did not build for a day, but 
looked far ahead in making his plans for the 
future. Plans that he made, changes that he 
brought about, were so well shaped and laid out 
that they have been followed through the years 
with only the changes necessitated by condi- 
tions of manufacture that could not have been 
anticipated. Mr. Steinway was interested in 
all the musical events of the city; his support 
of the opera was of a substantial kind, the 
amount of money spent being larger than any 
other business house in the piano world has 
ever expended, 

Outside of the Steinway business he was one 
of the founders of the Bank of the Metropolis 
and a director, vice-president of the Germania 
Savings Bank of New York and of the Queens 
County Bank of Long Island City, director of 
the Steinway Railway Company of Long Island 
City and the New York and College Point 
Ferry Company. As if these offices were not 
sufficient to occupy a very busy man’s life, he 
was twelve times president of the Liederkranz 
Society, an honorary member of the Arion, 
member of the American Geographical Society, 
New York Historical Society, New York ( ‘ham- 
ber of Commerce, the Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts of Berlin and honorary member of the 
Royal St. Cecilia Society of Rome, Italy. Of 
him it was written: “A sound. enterprising, 
clear-headed, benevolent and versatile man and 
ready speaker, the metropolis is constantly the 
gainer because of his remarkable genius.” 

Cuarces H. ann Freperic T. Steinway. 

When Charles Steinway assumed the posi- 
tion of president of Steinway & Sons he was 
confronted with conditions that seemed insur- 
mountable. The expansion of the Steinway 
business had been great, but it had grown fast 
and this through the superior quality of the 
instruments. Many of the 
enterprises that William 
Steinway had entered into 
involved the house of Stein- 
way, but with the solid foun- 
dation that had been laid 
Charles H. Steinway soon 
overcame these  ditticulties 
and built to the glory of the 
house. Charles H, Steinway 
in no way conflicted with the 
policies laid down by his pre- 
decessor as president of 
Steinway & Sons, and when 
death removed him from 
office the house of Steinway 
was one of the staunchest in 
the piano industry, 

The same policies that were 
formulated by William and 
Charles H. Steinway are now 
being carefully carried out 
by Frederic T. Steinway. 
The success that has at- 
tended the Steinway house 
places it at the forefront of 
industrial enterprises, as, 
though the building of nianos 
must be considered as an in- 
dustry, yet there is that ar- 
tistic phase that is necessary, 
which must be carefully 
nourished through the ex- 
perience and ability of the 
human organization in the 
factory plants. But these 
three men—William, Charles 
H. and Frederic T. Stein- 
way—haye combined the ar- 
tistic with the industrial and 

(Continued on Page 
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Melody Arrangement 


It would, evidently, be impossible to orchestrate this with any weight or 
force, or with the use of brass to any great extent, if all the parts were required 
to move. Even if the brass could play it, it would be far weaker than it is in 
this form. The arrangement of the parts is as follows: piccolo, flute, flute, 
clarinet, oboe, oboe, bassoon, bassoon. The horns are written in this score 
between the clarinet parts and the bassoon parts, but are generally (and best) 
placed between the wood and the brass. The string chromatics are played by 
first and second violins and violas. The bass, after the first beat, is left to 
the tuba, evidently with the object of avoiding overbalance so as not to lessen 
or interfere with the sweep of the chromatics. 

This is a matter which must never be overlooked, even when, apparently, 
there is no melody. We have chosen Tschaikowsky scores to start because he 
so clearly demonstrates this necessary feature of weight upon essentials. It 
is a point that is generally overlooked, in fact the most common error in or- 
chestral arrangement, not by any means confined to second rate or immature 
writers. 

It is surprising how much may be left to the imagination if only the melo- 
dies and the countermelodies are given plenty of weight. And this, it may be 
added, would appear to’be a basic principle, for it is one of the things that has 
carried through all musical arrangement from the earliest times, both in popu- 
lar and serious music. 

In quiet music, especially in soft passages, one must have in mind the 
color, force, and power of penetration of the various instruments which one 
proposes to use, and one must decide with very great care and infinite caution 
how much the clarity and characteristic color of their individual tone is to 
be destroyed by mixing. 

Let us examine, for instance, a passage from Goldmark’s Sakuntala over- 
ture where the cello tone is manifestly sought. (Ex. 53.) 


Ex. 53 
Clar. Andante assai 
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Here the cellos are divided into five, and are printed in the score as here 
shown, the division among stands being left to the conductor. And the parts 
are all doubled on other instruments, except the very part that one would expect 
to find doubled—the upper part. Speaking of the first three or four bars, the 
upper part is played by one or two cellos or more according to the discretion 
of the conductor—the next part, B flat, is played by a division of the cellos 
and one clarinet—the next part, F, is played by a division of the cellos, one 
clarinet and half of the violas—the next part, D, is played by a division of the 
cellos, one bassoon and a half of the violas—the bass is played by a division 
of the cellos, one bassoon and a pizzicato on the basses. It looks like a case 
of “playing safe’—and no one who has heard a small orchestra struggle with 
the opening of the William Tell overture will be inclined to blame Goldmark 
for his caution, if, indeed, he had any such thing in mind. 

It is very possible that he did not, for the arrangement as here written 
gives the cello effect, that luscious sonority that is found nowhere else in the 
orchestra, and, at the same time, a certain solidity that the cellos alone, and 
even the cellos and wood, would not offer. ' . 

The final bars of this example have been included as an illustration of an 
effect that cannot be made or played on the piano—the passing of the counter- 
melody on the horn through the melody and its parallel support on the strings: 


The clarinet is added not in order to reinforce or add to the weight of the 
upper cello voice but to give a certain color to it, and, particuiarly, to add to 
the clarity of the passing ascending and descending scales. It is especially 
to be noted that a single solo horn is sufficiently strong to penetrate the strings 
and wood. (Compare what is said of the four horns in the Tschaikowsky ex- 
ample. Ex. 35.) Those are effects of balance that can only be secured through 
long experience. 

The best experience is to hear one’s own scores, as every man learns best 
by his own mistakes. The next best experience is to hear the scores of others, 
or even the study of other scores, if there is enough of it and if it is done in 
the right way. And the only right way is—as has already been pointed out— 
reduction of the score to its simplest form so that the mind and eye may fully 
grasp not only what instruments play but what they play, what part they take in 
the whole fabric, and, as far as possible, the working of the composer’s mind. 

Now from this same lovely Sakuntala overture we will take another pas- 
sage in two diverse yet similar arrangements, pages 14 and 16 of the score. 
(Ex. 54.) 
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Here we have a very beautiful and, at the same time, a very orthodox, and 
therefore very valuable piece of orchestration. There is nothing in any way 
remarkable about it except its beauty, and beauty is always remarkable, and, 
unfortunately, not the result of technic, though lack of beauty is often the result 
of lack of technic. (The notation of the composer has been carefully copied, 
and its lack of uniformity, sharps and flats all jumbled up together, should be 
observed. The individual player in the orchestra does not see the score. He 
only sees his own part. And composers do well, as Goldmark has here done, 
to consider the player’s convenience. ) 

This example has all of the ordinary elements of this sort of score writing: 
pizzicato on the bass, motion on the middle strings, harp chords, sustained horns 
and wood. A special color is given it by the stopped horns, the sustained low 
cellos and bassoon, and the melody on the reeds. 

A word about this. The oboe in this register is not particularly reedy, 
but its gentle sweetness is overborne by the strong reedy quality of the English 
horn. The melody and the harp are marked piano, the other parts all pianissimo. 
The violins are slurred for the first two bars. The slurs are then discontinued 
but are to be played in the same manner until a change of movement. This 
is not a wise practice. It is always better to write out in full exactly what is 
wanted. 

Compare the upper violin voice with the melody. The final notes of the 
first bar are D sharp, F sharp in the violins—E, F sharp in the melody. The 
last beat of the next bar there is E, C sharp in the violins against D sharp, C 
sharp in the melody. In the first beat of the next bar the A sharp is taken by 
the violins immediately before it is taken by the melody. 

This is similar to passages already commented upon. The student must 
familiarize himself with them until they cease to produce any sense of shock, 
until he has thoroughly unlearned the unfortunate things he may have learned 
(to respect, or fear, or avoid) in the course of his study of harmony and 
counterpoint—if he ever can unlearn those things. Which may be doubted. 
For there are many composers today who deal in fifths, hidden octaves, false 
relations and the like, solely because they were once forbidden. It was Casella, 
was it not, who called that the “school of protest?” 


YE BD (To be continued next week) 
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SYRACUSE FESTIVAL ACCLAIMED AS BEST EVER 





Cleveland Orchestra and Sokoloff Score—Splendid List of Soloists Includes Alda, Morini, De Luca, Vreeland, Gunster, 
Cuthbert 


Syracuse, May 8—The concerts of the 1923 Centrai 
New York Music Festival were given on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, April 30, May 1 and 2, in the Keith The- 
ater in this city, There was some talk this year of holding 
the festival in the State Armory, but arrangements were 
finally made to use again the Keith Theater. The people 
of the city responded to the programs offered by attending 
each concert in large numbers. Syracuse had a most suc- 
cessful musical season, both the Recital Commission of the 
First Baptist Church and the Morning Musicals having 
put on elaborate programs, The music festival brought 
the concert season to a dramatic close. 


First CONCERT. 


The visiting orchestra this year was, as for the past 
several years, the Cleveland Orchestra, under the direction 
of Nikolai Sokoloff. In previous years Mr. Sokoloff had 
not brought over fifty players, but this year there were 
seventy in the orchestra, and the added instruments did much 
to increase the effectiveness of the orchestral offerings. The 
first number presented on Monday evening by the orchestra 
was Rachmaninoff's second symphony in E minor, which 
had never been played before in this city, The audience 
perceived from the first that they were to heaf"a faster ful 
interpretation of a great work, and upon the conclusion of 
the final movement, the long continued applause showed the 
appreciation felt by music lovers of the orchestra’s work, 
While the Cleveland Orchestra has always been very fav- 
orably received in this city, its work this year showed a 
marked improvement over that in preceding years. Re- 
markable control of tone color, powerful climaxes, accurate 
phrasing and delicate shading were proofs of the remark- 
able advancement which has been made by this orchestra 
in the past few years. The directing of Sokoloff was a 
pleasure to his audiences. While there was ample virility 
and power in his leadership, there were no obtrusive man- 
nerisms, and a firm and vigorous control over his men, and a 
general friendliness and good nature toward his audience 
helped very materially in the favorable impression which his 
conducting made upon the people of Syracuse. 

in addition to the Rachmaninoff symphony the orchestra 
also gave a delightful interpretation of thé Tannhauser over- 
ture. It was played with a smoothness and clarity that 
was unusual. The soloist on Monday evening was Frances 
Alda, whose last appearance here was ten years ago. Her 
numbers includéedthe L’altra Notte from Boito’s Mefistofele, 
with orchestral accompaniment; the Jewel Song from Gou- 
nod’s Faust, also with orchestra, and a group of songs 
which included The Soldier's Bride and Oh, What Happi- 
ness, by Rachmaninoff; The Singer, by Maxwell, and Song 
of the Open, by La Forge. The last two were written for 
and dedicated to Mme. Alda, and she sang them so well 
that she was recalled for several encores giving Brack’s 
| Pass By Your Window, and Woodman’s The Open Se- 
cret. Her voice proved mellow and she showed the same 
mastery of coloratura and the same dramatic fervor that 
have always distinguished her. 

The Festival Chorus, under the direction of Prof. How- 
ard Lyman, sang The Challenge of Thor from Elgar's King 
Olaf. The chorus has always been one of the most suc- 
cessful features of the music festivals, and this year was 
no exception to the rule. The singers seemed more than 
ever on their metal, perhaps because of the high standards 
set in the orchestral and solo numbers, and sang with prompt- 
ness of attack, fine tone quality and good enunciation, They 
were received with hearty applause, which was well 
deserved. J 

Seconp Concert. 

The second concert of the festival occurred on Tuesday 
afternoon and was distinguished by the playing of Erika 
Morini, the young violinist. Miss Morini had never been 
heard in Syracuse before, but her reputation as an artist of 
splendid technic and wonderful artistry had preceded her 
and the house was well filled with musical people who were 
anxious to hear her. Her first number, the Wieniawski con- 
certo No, 2, D minor, op. 22, was played with brilliance and 
dash worthy of a much older player. She was accompanied 
by the orchestra under the leadership of Arthur Shephard, 
assistant conductor, and her rendition captivated the audi- 
ence and resulted in her recall for several encores. Later 
Miss Morini played Tschaikowsky’s Barcarolle, Brahms’ 
Waltz in A major and Zarcyki’s Mazurka. She was ac- 
companied at the piano by Harry Kauffman, who played 
artistic accompaniments. Morini’s playing of these numbers 
resulted in a real ovation and she was compelled to give 
three encores, these including Sarasate’s Faust waltz trans- 
cription, Chaminade’s Spanish Serenade and Kreisler’s Ros- 
marien, It is to be hoped that Miss Morini will appear 
again in Syracuse, following her most delightful introduc- 
tion to our musical people. 

The orchestra offered the Marche. Joyeuse by Chabrier, 
the Allegretto from Beethoven's Seventh Symphony, and the 
suite from Bizet’s Carmen, concluding with the stirring 
Los Toreadors, encored heartily. Schubert's Military Marche, 
and Percy Grainger’s Shepherd’s Hey were played with 


much style and vivacity. An instrumental novelty was a 
trio for two flutes and a harpist, the artists including Wey- 
ert A. Moor and Florence Brewer, flutists, and Laura New- 
ell Veissi, harpist, who played Berlioz’ Childhood of Christ. 
As a compliment to Dr. William H. Berwald, the conductor 
of the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, the directors of the 
festival arranged with Conductor Sokoloff to have Dr. Ber- 
wald lead the orchestra in the performance of two of his 
own compositions—Fantasy and On the Trail. These num- 
bers both proved of much artistic merit and were admirably 
conducted, 
Tuirp Concert. 

The third concert of the festival on Tuesday evening, 
was given up largely to a performance of Haydn's oratorio, 
The Seasons, by the Festival Chorus under the direction of 
Prof. Lyman. The chorus of some three hundred voices 
probably sang this offering the best of any large number 
given during the week. The soloists were Jeannette Vree- 
land, soprano; Frederick Gunster, tenor, and Frank Cuth- 
bert, bass-baritone. Miss Vreeland has a beautiful lyric so- 
prano voice and her tones were clear and sparkling through- 
out the entire range. Her enunciation of the spritely solos 
was a rare treat. Frederick Gunster sings with excellent 
tone-quality, fine diction and much dramatic ability. Frank 
Cuthbert has a bass voice of excellent quality and wide 
compass and of special richness and resonance in the lower 
register. He sang the most florid passages of the Haydn 
arias with a smoothness and agility. The singers and, or- 
chestra responded to Prof. Lyman’s direction in admirable 
fashion. The difficulties and complexities of the work were 
met without hesitancy and with a vigor and finish that was 
very noticeable, 

An interesting feature was staged after the performance 
of The Seasons, and while the audience was beginning to 
throng out of the auditorium. Prof. Lyman gave the sig- 
nal to the chorus and they swung into the Alma Mater of 
Syracuse University. Perhaps greater perfection and har- 
mony, purity of vocal tone and shading from fortissimo 
down to the most delicate pianissimo has never been heard 
from a great chorus in this city. Director Sokoloff, of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, was greatly delighted by the singing 
of this number, and the audience stood while the stanzas 
were being sung. 

The orchestral numbers included the Richard Strauss 
tone-poem, Don Juan. This was played in stirring manner. 

FourtH Concert. ; 

The fourth concert of the festival was given Wednesday 
afternoon, when the annual Children’s Concert was of- 
fered. John J. Raleigh, who for many years has been 
supervisor of music in the grade schools, conducted the 
children’s chorus in an afternoon of song, which was greatly 
enjoyed by a large audience. Among the selections given 
by the children were La Palma, The Bedouin Love Song 
and the Brahms’ Lullaby. Another selection which was 
greatly enjoyed was Wilbur’s Away to the Woods. The 
soloist of the afternoon was Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, 
whose offerings included two arias, Vissi d’Arte from Puc- 
cini’s La Tosca, and the Waltz Song from Romeo and 
Juliet by Gounod. She also gave a group of four lighter 
songs, including among them the song Baby Dear, the words 
of which were written by Mrs. Howard Lyman, and the 
musie by Charles Huerter, both of Syracuse. 

The orchestral numbers were offered under the leader- 
ship of Arthur Shephard, the assistant conductor, and in- 
cluded the overture to Rienzi (Wagner) and the bacchanale 
from Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah. There were several 
other numbers, the entire program being encored again and 
again by the large audience. 

Firtn Concert. 

The closing concert given on Wednesday evening brought 
out the largest audience of the entire festival. Practically 
every seat in the auditorium was taken. The soloist of the 
evening was Giuseppe de Luca, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and he scored a success from the very first num- 
ber. His voice proved resonant, clear and true, his diction 
was notable for its clarity and he won the approval of his 
audience from the start by his attractive personality. He 
opened with the stirring aria from Benvenuto Cellini, by 
Diaz, and other numbers included an aria from Meyerbeer’s 
Dinorah and one from Verdi's Don Carlos. He was en- 
cored again and again and offered a number of ballads, 
finally singing the Toreador Song from Carmen, and reap- 
pearing from his encore with hat and coat in hand, showing 
that it was time for him to take his train. The encores 
presented were given in almost faultless style. 

The chorus did remarkably fine work in the a capella num- 
bers, the tone and pitch being preserved with great exactness. 
The orchestral numbers included the Berceuse of Jarne- 
felt, the Hungarian Dance in G minor by Brahms, the 
Gwendolyn overture by Chabrier, and as a ‘final number, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff's Russian Easter overture. At the close 
of the program Mr. Sokoloff spoke for several minutes on 


the marked improvement which he noticed in the productions’' 
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of this festival as compared with those given during the 
previous years he has been here. He complimented the 
Syracuse talent highly and asserted that a new artistic 
triumph had been achieved. 

The final report of the financial results has not been made 
as yet, but indications are that receipts will equal. if not 
surpass, those obtained in previous years. S. B. E. 





Greater Cleveland Lutheran Chorus Gives 
Fine Concert 


The Greater Cleveland Lutheran Chorus, F. W. Strieter 
director, held its third concert of the season at’ Masonic 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, on Sunday, April 29, before 
a sold out house, quite a number of peop'e being turned 
away. The chorus was assisted by Albert Riemenschneider, 
organist; Florence Wasson, soprano, and the Lutheran 
Chorus Orchestra. According to the Cleveland Press, 
“The program arranged by the director portrayed the life 
of Christ, taking for its different incidents His birth, 
suffering, death, resurrection and glorification. ‘These epi- 
sodes were illustrated by Bach chorals from the Christmas 
oratorio, St. Matthew Passion, and St. John Passion; 
excerpts from Handel’s Messiah, Christus of Liszt, and a 
chorus by Christiansen so selected and arranged that the 
story of Our Lord was adequately told in song.” 

In commenting upon the rendition of these numbers, the 
same critic said: “The singing of the chorus—some 200 
strong—indicated careful and intelligent preparation. The 
voices were well balanced, the attacks made with unanimity, 
the tonal shading unusually good. In fact it was about as 
fine choral singing as has been heard in the city in recent 
years, for the tonal ensemble realized a fine blend of voices 
and vocal quality. There was no predominance of individual 
or sectional voices to mar the ensemble effect. In brief, it 
was of exceptional quality and reflects great credit upon 
Director Strieter, for at no time did he sacrifice quality for 
quantity, a failing of many directors.” 

Equally favorable was the comment of James H. Rogers 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer: “The chorus is well bal- 
anced and sings with precision and flexibility of tone. It 
was most successful in the Bach chorals, These were 
models of well proportioned and expressive part singing. 
But Mr. Strieter can also on occasions win impressive volume 
from his choristers. As an instance of this, the Messiah 
chorus, And the Glory of the Lord rang out with fine power, 
supported by the orchestra, organ and piano.” 

‘stella Gockel furnished sympathetic accompaniments at 
the piano, and the other soloists—Miss Wasson and Mr, 
Riemenschneider—also came in for their share of the artistic 
honors. In a word the concert was a complete success. 

‘ M. H. Hanson, the New York manager, who was present, 
was called upon to address the choir, ay 





Escobar and Buketoff in Joint Recital 


Consuelo Escobar, coloratura soprano, and Constantin 
Buketoff, baritone, united in a joint recital under the 
auspices of the American Music Optimists and Bel Canto 
Society, at Aeolian Hall, April 30. The affair engaged the 
attention of many people, who were amply rewarded by 


-hearing some altogether unusual and beautiful singing. 


Mr. Buketoff started the program with a group of five 
songs, sung in Russian, by the composers Glinka, Gretchan- 
inoff, Gliere, Samoiloff and Tschaikowsky, showing a voice 
of power and beauty, with a splendid high G in The Doubt 
(Glinka), ease of voice emission, simplicity of interpreta- 
tion in the pretty Romance (Samoiloff), and closing with 
the cheerful Iolanthe, which sounded like an impetuous love 
song, later on he sang two songs by Mana-Zucca, Wher 
the Day Has Flown, and Behold, ’Tis Dawn; a song b 
Polak, A Thought, the composer at the piano, as he was all 
the evening; sonorous tones and flowing cantilena in a 
Rubinstein aria, 

Mme. Escobar opened with the aria from La Traviata, in 
which her high C in the recitative, long sustained, was of 
especial beauty; the: fireworks occurring later were sur- 
mounted by her with ease, a facile technic’ giving her entire 
and brilliant control over everything. Her later numbers 
included Charmant Oiseau, The Wren, with flute obligato 
(H. Bové), and songs by Mana-Zucca (The Little Butterfly) 
Ahnelt, Ponce and Doire. 

Together the two artists sang Mana-Zucca’s Tendres 
Aveux (sweetly beautiful music in A flat), and the well 
known Crucifix, finishing with the Rigoletto duet. Ali these 
numbers were received with appreciative applause, and Mr. 
Polak was a reliable and sympathetic accompanist, 





A. V. Broadhurst Arrives 


A. V. Broadhurst, general manager of Enoch & Sons, the 
London publishing house, arrived in New York last week 
on a short business trip to his local branch. If time will 
permit Mr. Broadhurst will go to Chicago the first week in 
June to attend the Music Industries’ Chamber of Commerce, 
which will hold its annual convention at that t:me. 





Jessie Fenner Hill Pupil Sings for Mozart 
Society 

Josephine Martino, soprano, an artist pupil of i 
Fenner Hill was é d to sing for the Nisin secasie 
(Members’ Day). Her beautiful voice was heard to great 
advantage in Tes Yeux, Rabey; In Quelle Morbide, Puccini; 
Come into the Garden Love, Slater, and Sonny Boy, Curran,” 
Her reception was very flattering. 





Althouse to Be Minneapolis Symphony Soloist 


Paul Althouse will appear as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra next season during the fall in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, singing Beethoven arias to be chosen 
by the Same conductor of that organization. The 
dates will be November 29 and 30, respectively. 





Harriet MacDonald and Mrs. Wesley Mason 
in New York 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald and Mrs. Wesley Port - 
son, of Dallas, Tex., were visitors to New York sper Me 
Before returning home they will go to Boston and Chicago. 
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EMOTION AND TECHNIC IN THE STUDY OF SINGING 
By William A. C. Zerfhi 


Copyrighted, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 








The direct personal appeal of the human voice, which is 
attributable to the fact that song retains to a large measure 
the intimate character of speech, and the powerful influence 
of the singer's personality upon his audience, have been 
direct causes of the prevalent confusion of ideas as to 
what really constitutes excellence of vocal technic. While 
from a theoretical standpoint a certain amount of agree- 
ment may be reached, actually such factors as natural vocal 
gifts, a certain charm of manner, and to speak in theatrical 
parlance, the ability to “put it over,” are of such importance 
as to enable the singer to win his audience despite lack of 
almost elementary technical qualifications, and in some cases 
what might be almost described as lack of singing voice. 

The truth of the one contentions will be readily admit- 
ted, and might seem to constitute a strong argument for 
those who persistently stress the emotional and interpretive 
side of singing and minimize the importance of technical 
considerations. The very fact that success can be achieved 
without having to undergo that arduous training without 
which technical proficiency cannot be acquired, is in itself 
a powerful argument against the study of technic, for the 
hard work which the endless repetitions of the same act 
necessary to the acquirement of proficiency engenders, is 
never likely to exert a universal appeal. . Nevertheless, it 
cannot fail to be admitted that without the means necessary 
for the expression of our emotions, we are powerless to 
convey them to our hearers, and attempts to express our 
sentiments unless backed by a certain amount of technical 
equipment are liable to end in futility 

In dealing with the subject of a singer’s technic, it is 
important to note that the singer begins his studies with a 
handicap which other students of music do not possess 
Since singing is nothing more than an amplification of 
speech, a certain limited amount of technical facility is part 
of the equipment with which he begins his study. While at 
first thought this might seem to be an asset, actually it 
may be more or less of a handicap, this being dependent 
upon the quality of the adopted speech habits. Unless these 
should be of a type favorable to correct voice production, 
he would approach the study of singing with faulty habits 
of speech which, having been in operation for many years, 
are consequently deeply embedded in his make-up. Thus 
the singer, unlike the pianist who may be said to begin with 
a clean slate; approaches the problem of voice development 
with a slate upon which more or less defined marks have 
been made, and his technical facility is dependent not only 
upon acquiring new habits, but also upon eradicating many 
which already exist. 

Wauat Is Vocat Tecunic? 


Vocal technic, in the sense that technic has reference to 
the production of the voice, and does not refer to agility, 


may be summed up somewhat as follows: It consists in the 
ability to produce tones of good quality throughout the en- 
tire range of the voice, and to be able to vary the intensity 
of these tones without change of quality or breaks in the 
continuity of the tone. This together with a clear enunci- 
ation may be said to constitute a serviceable vocal technic. 
A technic relatively similar to this is possessed by all in- 
strumentalists whose claim to real excellence of perform- 
ance is supported by public and critics, and yet how many 
singers before the public today possess a technical equip- 
ment such as is outlined above? Even after making due 
allowance for personal bias on the part of the critics, we find 
enough evidence to be obliged to concede a fairly general 
agreement as regards forcing, poor diction, inaccuracy of 
pitch, etc., and these comments are made upon the singing 
of those whose names are literally household words! Surely 
such conditions warrant a little closer attention to the actual 
facts of vocal technic as apart from interpretive ability. 

If, however, we make a comparison between the amount 
of study which for example the pianist is compelled to un- 
dertake before it is possible to play the simplest composition, 
with that of the vocal student, who is encouraged to sing 
operatic arias with but a few months’ aimless scale run- 
ning as preparation, the writer’s contention that the singer 
starts with a serious handicap will be readily recognized. 
The piano student is unable to play the equivalent of oper- 
atic arias in piano literature, even badly, for sheer lack of 
technic, while the vocal student by virtue of the inherent 
technical equipment hitherto used chiefly for speech, and 
the employment of much lung power, can force his way 
through an aria even though both he and his audience suf- 
fer acute agony in the process. Nothing but’ ignorance 
of the character of the vocal organ and the fundamental 
principles of physiology could permit it to be hailed as 
a laudable achievement, when a young singer with but 
months of training sings tones of great power. Such sing- 
ing merely lays the foundation for later troubles and can- 
not be too strongly condemned. 

Can it be argued that such conditions can be remedied by 
cultivating the emotional qualities of the student, or by the 
stimulation of his imagination? Is it not high time that 
some of the froth which is continually churned up with 
regard to the study of singing be skimmed off, and atten- 
tion directed to the substance beneath? The substance of 
the art of singing is adequate vocal technic, a technic which 
allows the singer to sing forte when necessary and pianis- 
simo when necessary, and does not compel him to sing ac- 
cording to the dictates of his imperfect technic. 

Until the subject of singing is stripped of all emotional 
bias and examined in the light of reason, all attempted re- 
form will be defeated. The occasional success of an indi- 
vidual with marked gifts does not offset the gigantic volume 
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of bad singing which is heard, nor is it sufficient to attribute 
this to indifferent material. Nothing but a continued insist- 
ence upon a better technic by both public and critics will 
serve to cause the much needed revolution in vocal methods 
and bring about the much desired improvement in the art of 
singing. 


WEAF Gives House Warming 


The WEAF station of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company in its new quarters at 195 Broadway gave a 
house warming on the evening of April 30 at which a large 
and distinguished company gathered for a demonstration 
of the newest methods of broadcasting. The rooms are 
luxurious and one envies the artists whose privilege it is 
to broadcast in such pleasant surroundings. A special pro- 
gram was rendered, including addresses by Edgar S. Bloom, 
vice-president of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; Arthur Batcheller, supervisor of radio for the 
second district, Department of Commerce, and F. H. Huber, 
and music by John Charles Thomas, Walter Charmbury, 
the Fleming Trio, Nadia Riesenberg, Billy Jones and 
Ernest Hare, Evelyn Herbert, Phil Ohman and his trio, 
Frederick Jaegel, Helen Bell Rush, Jascha Bunshuk, Elsie 
May Gordon, Marie Thomas and Bess Perry, a pupil of H. 
Whitney Tew, who was among the guests. The chief dis- 
tinguishing feature and innovation of the new WEAF broad- 
casting system is this: That the broadcasting is not done 
directly from the studios by wireless, but is carried on wires 
to the company’s building in Walker Street and sent out 
from there. This admits of those who are sending out 
over the wires from 195 Broadway listening in on their own 
broadcasting and consequently placing the artists and speak- 
ers in the best possible positions relative to the receiving 
disk. The director sits in a glass-enclosed, sound-proot 
room from which he can see what is going on in the studios 
and can at the same time hear the results of the broadcasting 
coming to him by wireless from Walker Street, so that he is 
in exactly the same position as all of the thousands of 
listeners-in. What they hear he hears—no more, no less—- 
and he can direct the artists and speakers in their produc- 
tion, and the technical apparatus, by telephone from his 
sound-proof room, which looks out through double glass 
windows on the studios and the apparatus room. 

It would seem to be an ideal arrangement, and definite 
improvement of radio broadcasting should result. 


Philadelphia Music Club Concert 


The Philadelphia Music Club recently gave a successful 
production of Arthur Nevin’s Mother Goose Fantasy, under 
the baton of J. W. F. Leman, accompanied by the Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra of Philadelphia. The composer, who 
was present, congratulated the cast, orchestra, conductor 
and director for “the wonderful presentation.” Another 
feature of the program was Charles Jaffe, six years old, 
who fairly startled the audience with his violinistic ability. 
The Women’s Symphony Orchestra also contributed a num- 
ber, Mozart’s Magic Flute overture, in a manner which re- 
flected great credit upon the organization and upon its 
conductor. 











“Clamorous Applause for Russian Tenor, Capacity 
Audience Welcomes Rosing at Concert.” 


Rosing has an unchallengeable place as a singer. 


his voice in themselves would have given him this. 


The magnitude, range and varied tonal beauty of 
But, in addition, he has remarkable feeling and in- 





tellect, and coupled with unusual magnetism and vitality of personality, he has all the coveted possessions 
of the great interpreter of songs. The voice in places reached a whispered pianissimo which was almost 
voiceless, but still curiously “on the note.” For pure beauty and sweetness nothing excelled the Grieg 
“Dream” sung in French, and in smooth and sustained yet rapturous colors, picturing the loveliness of 
pastoral Spring.—Daily Colonist, Victoria, B. C., February 14, 1923. 


“ROSING RECITAL BRILLIANT SUCCESS; ENTHRALLS AUDIENCE; SINGER INTRODUCES 
NEW ART IN CALGARY AND RECEIVES SERIES OF OVATIONS FOR HIS 
REMARKABLE EVENING’S PERFORMANCE.” 


In a program of infinite variety, Rosing held one of the largest audiences ever seen in Knox Church, 
enthralled from the moment he first ascended the platform until the last encore and almost numberless 
recalls, following the group in English which closed the performance. The remarkable fact, which must 
have impressed everyone, was that, although he was the only artist appearing and allowed very little pause 
between groups of songs, the enthusiasm grew with each appearance and ended with a series of ovations, 
any one of which might well repay his effort. Indeed, even after the third encore had been presented, the 
audience still remained seated, hoping for, and expecting more, 

In every way Rosing lived up to advance notices. In some ways he immeasurably surpassed them. 
From various sourees have come flattering reports of his remarkable power to portray in a most unusual 
manner the innermost feelings and emotions of poets and composers. After the’ demonstration last evening 
there can be no doubt of that power. It was felt everywhere, and its grip tightened as the program 
progressed.-Morning Albertan, Calgary, Can., February 20, 1923, 

To review a Rosing recital is not a matter of programme dissection and routine, but resolves itself into 
aun appreciation of the message and—the man, Modes and manners may change, but what is intrinsically 
true is true for all time, and it is only surprising that so few earnest performers dare to be as natural and 
unaffected as Rosing. His amazing versatility they could hardly emulate—but his convincing sincerity, 
his complete freedom from self-consciousness, presents an ideal of service to art and humanity that should 
be an inspiration to all, His voice is of haunting quality, his ethereal pianissimos a thing of beauty to be 
remembered, his powers of respiration almost superhuman.—Daily Herald, Calgary, February 20, 1923. 


“RUSSIAN TENOR SWAYS AUDIENCE WITH INSPIRED INTERPRETATIONS.” 


The Russian tenor, endowed with a voice of fine quality, flexible and sonorous proved himself to be a 
master interpreter. The concert reached its artistic climax in an inspired interpretation of Lenski’s 
“Farewell” from “Eugen Onegin.” Rosing literally dramatized this aria, expressing its emotional content 
so poignantly as to compel the listener to share the tragic mood of the music. Of Rosing’s non-Russian 
offerings, the one that found his audience most responsive was the aria*“Vesti La Giubba,” from “I Pagli- 
acci,” which he sang with vocal finesse and histrionic fervor.”"—Post, Seattle, Wash. 


“ROSING SCORES GREAT TRIUMPH WITH RECITAL.” 


So individualistic, so sincere and convincing was his art, that he succeeded in registering a triumph ] 
seldom scored hereabouts. Rosing is no ordinary singer. He does not come out with a studied air of pose, 
a white buttonhole and a sheet of music, and emit a series of sweet if unconvincing tones. He comes out 
immaculately though unostentatiously garbed; no buttonhole, no sheet of music, but with an undeniable 
personality that sweeps all before it. In his interpretations, Rosing reaches the pinnacle of his consummate 
artistry. Rosing lives each song he sings. He does not act; but so imbued with the portent of the words 
and musie does he become, that it would appear as though he were an actual participant in the scenes 
or story being depicted in the song. Each and every item bore the indelible stamp of individual artistry, 
and each succeeding song seemed to surpass that immediately preceding it. And when the whole was 
over the program seemed all too brief. 

Rosing’s ability to carry conviction to an English-speaking audience whilst singing to them in a foreign 
tongue was in itself ample proof of his capabilities— Bulletin, Edmonton, Can., March 21, 1923. 
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Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
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New York Philharmonic 
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The Philadelphia Orchestra 
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N the season of 1922-1923, Olga 

Samaroff has made nineteen 

appearances with orchestra and 
has appeared in many recitals and 
ensemble performances in many 
parts of the country. There have 
been many reviews and there has 
been unanimity on Mme. Samaroff’s 
high place among the great pianists 
of our time. Perhaps the following 
article, written as a supplementary 
comment on her recital in Atlanta, 
Ga., summarizes best the position 
which Mme. Samaroff has won for 
herself by virtue of her pianism, her 
musicianship and her unaffected 


charm: 


A TRIBUTE TO OLGA SAMAROFF 





To hear Mme. Samaroff at the piano is an experience unique and profoundly impressive. With command over 
amazing and unlimited technical resources, with every opportunity for sensational pianistic and personal display, was 
there ever more striking example of self-abnegation, of reverent approach to the Master, of sheer simplicity and sin- 
cerity? 

And how compelling, how amazing the scope of her genius and artistry! What perfection of phrasing and shad- 
ing, of subtle coloring and supreme tonal beauty, what rhythmic charm, what powers of interpretation! How subtly 
and instinctively did she create the distinctive atmosphere peculiar to each composition on her program. With a magi- 
cian’s wand she swayed her audience to every mood expressed. 


But notably in her Chopin group did she attain the heights of Parnassus. The tragic pathos of the A flat ballade 
the haunting beauty of the Nocturne in F sharp, the rhythmical spontaneity of the F major etude, so seldom seen 
on concert programs, were only preliminary to the stupendous emotional eloquence of the great B-flat minor sonata 
It seemed incredible that a personality radiating the wholesome balance and the sound mentality of Mme. Samaroff 
could fathom the morbid melancholy of this work. That haunting presentiment of death, which must have been its 
basic impulse, expressed in vague, disquieting forebodings in the first movement, rising to grim and bitter reality in 
the Scherzo with its lucid moments of pensive resignation and culminating in that monumental of all funeral marches, 
symbolic of the inevitable end and finishing with a theme of weird, dynamic beauty, which Tausig typified as the “mourn 
ful sweep of the winter wind over the graves.” 

After. the sonata came a contrasting group, headed by Schumann’s graceful “Novelette” in D major. In _ the 
Brahms Intermezzo, Mme. Samaroff crooned a sweet lullaby to her baby girl with all a mother’s fervent tenderness 
It fairly breathed the inspirational theme: 


“Sleep sweetly, my baby, 
Sleep sweet and deep; 
It pains me so to see thee weep.” 


The Debussy “Dance” was gracefully rhythmical and typical in its harmonic coloring and effects. Seldom have 
we heard the Rachmaninoff G minor prelude rendered with such brilliance, and martial precision; Cyril Scott’s “Lotus 
Land” cast a spell of sensuous beauty and exotic intoxication; Moszkowski’s “Etincelles” was a sparkling and irre 
sistible piece of imagery, and the Liszt Rhapsodie was invested by Mme. Samaroff with a new beauty that was noble, 
heroic and compelling. By special request she played as one of her encores Hutcheson’s arrangement of the “Ride 
of the Valkyries,” by Wagner, built up and amplified by herself to a stupendous feat of technical grandeur—MAR 
GUERITE BARTHOLOMEW (Atlanta Constitution). 
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HISTORIC OLD STEINWAY HALL TO G 


(Continued from Page 6). 


the commercial in a way that places the Steinway piano in 
the position that it occupies today, and which creates so 
much comment in the passing of Steinway Hall in Four- 
teenth street; therefore, what the new Steinway building 
will be in Fifty-seventh street is a matter of moment, not 
only to the musical but also the commercial world. 


Tue Steinway Bui.pine. 

It was in 1863 that the Steinway firm began the building 
on Fourteenth street which was finished in 1865. This has 
always been known as Steinway Hall and continues to 
bear that name although the concert hall which it contained 
has not been used for concerts since 1898. This building 
is on the north side of Fourteenth street between Union 
Square and the Academy of Music, which at that time was 
used for Italian opera. Steinway Hali is of white marble, 
four stories high, with a frontage of seventy feet, extending 
back to Fifteenth street, a depth of 207 feet. 

The entire first floor from street to street was exclusively 
devoted to the exhibition and sale of the pianos manufactured 
by the firm, At the left of the entrance on Fourteenth 
street was a room for square pianos, and it measured seven- 
teen feet high, twenty-three feet wide and eighty-four feet 
deep. From this room a door led into the house adjoining 
Steinway Hall on the westerly side, a building the firm was 
compelled to add to the new structure when business made 
demands for more space. The offices were located in this 
building, which was the residence of William Steinway. A 
telegraph wire connected these with the factory on Fourth 
avenue, Fifty-second and Fifty-third streets, two miles 
away, as well as ‘with the metal works and saw mills at 
Astoria, L. I. The salesroom for second hand pianos and 
the salesroom for upright pianos were located near that 
devoted to squares. Grand pianos are in the easterly side 
of the building, where there are also two smaller rooms for 
the tuning and regulating of the grand pianos. There are 
other regulating rooms for tuners and polishers. 

The main entrance to the warerooms and upper floors of 
the building is through a marble portico on Fourteenth 
street, which leads to a large vestibule, the door on the left 
opening into the warerooms, while that on the left led to 
the ticket office which was situated in a large vestibule with 
two wide entrances from Fourteenth street. It was from 
this vestibule that a staircase fourteen feet wide, with another 
staircase from the other vestibule led directly to the floor 
above, the vestibule on that floor being forty-two feet in 
height, thoroughly lighted and ventilated. Three large 
doors led to the main floor of the concert hall, with two 
separate stairways to each of the two balconies above. 

A description of the building written in 1881 says: “The 
entire first floor of the building from Fourteenth to Fifteenth 
streets is exclusively devoted to the exhibition and sale of 
the pianofortes manufactured by the firm.” At that time 
there was a large room at the left of the entrance which 
was devoted exclusively to square pianos, a condition that 
no longer exists. By that time, 1881, grand pianos were 
coming to the front to such an extent that they were given 
a room nearly as large as the one devoted to the squares, 
in a building the firm had been obliged to annex in order 
to meet the necessities of a rapidly growing business. Up- 
right pianos also had a room to themselves, but of course 
conditions are all so different now from forty or fifty years 
ago that warerooms and offices have had to be arranged to 
meet new requirements.” 

Sreminway HAL. 

When built, the hall proper, where all sorts of musical 
events took place, was 125 feet long, 75 feet wide and 42 
feet high. There were 2,500 numbered seats to accommodate 
audiences that often overflowed into any unoccupied spaces. 
This was the large hall, with a small one seating 400 people 
opening from it and which could be completely shut off with 
sliding partitions. In the large hall a pipe organ of forty- 
two registers was placed. This hall was in constant use 
until 1889, when the space had to be utilized for the flourish- 
ing business that had rapidly outgrown the capacity of its 
home. The acoustic properties of the hall were admitted 
by both public and press to surpass those of any other hall 
in the United States. The concerts by the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra were held here, and when Dr. Leopold Damrosch 
founded the Symphony Society of New York, those con- 
certs also took place in this hall. It was at a performance 
of Elijah in 1880 that Dr. Damrosch conducted the orchestra, 
his son Walter being the organist on that occasion. Edward 


Lloyd, well known English tenor, was Elijah, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Georg Henschel also took part. 
Some Wuo PLayep or SANG IN STEINWAY HALL. 

To give the names of those who at one time or another 
participated in concerts in Steinway Hall would be to name 
all the celebrated musicians of that period. When the hall 
was dedicated Theodore Thomas conducted the orchestra 
and Parepa Rosa was the singer. Other conductors who 
have been mentioned as having taken part in concerts there 
are Adolph Neuendorff and Frank van der Stucken, but 
it is difficult to recall names unless there is a reference book 
available. 

Rubinstein, Joseffy and Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler are 
pianists whose names are recalled, and among the singers 
were Patti, Etelka Gerster, Parepa Rosa, Emma Thursby, 
Annie Louise Cary, and Scalchi. Ovide Musin, violinist, 
played there, while Charles Dickens gave a reading in the 
hall during his American visit. S. B. Mills, whose name 
should be added to the pianists, also played there. 

In making a list of others who played the Steinway piano 
in public during the past fifty or more years it would almost 
be easier to mention the names of those who had not 
done so. Nearly all the great artists have been at one time 
or another identified with the Steinway, and still are playing 
it whenever they appear publicly. 

Tue New Bul pine. 

As soon as the plans for the new Steinway Building on 
Seventy-seventh street are ready they will be reproduced 
in the Musicat Courter. Up to the present time nothing is 
available for the public, but it is safe to say that the design 
will combine beauty with utility and the new Steinway home 
will be as complete and well arranged as it is possible 
to make it. 


Park Community Symphony Orchestra Heard 


The Park Community Symphony Orchestra, Jacques L. 
Gottlieb conductor, gave two concerts on the evenings of 
May | and 2, the first at St. Ignatius Church and the second 
at the East Side Y. M. C. A., Eighty-sixth street and Lexing- 
ton avenue, The Park Community Orchestra is an organiza- 
tion of fifty-five serious and interested non-professional 
musicians, of which Jacques L. Gottlieb has been conductor 
since its inception, several years ago. The orchestra has 
succeeded in gaining good results, which were demonstrated 
at these two concerts. 

The orchestral numbers at both concerts comprised the 
overture Coriolanus, Beethoven; Allegro con brio and 
Andante con moto from Beethoven's fifth symphony, and 
the symphonic poem, Les Preludes, by Liszt. Ella Good, 
contralto, was the assisting artist, singing Mon Cceur s’ouvre 
a ta voix, from Samson and Delilah, Saint-Saéns, as well as 
a group containing Still wie die nacht, Bohm; June, by Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, and Homing, by Del Riego. Lynette Gott- 
lieb, who accompanied the singer, gave excellent support, 
materially enhancing the beauties of the vocal offerings. 


Eugen Putnam Awarded Gold Medal 
Says the Danville (Va.) Register : 


A select group of members of Danville’s musical circle attended and 
enjoyed a private recital of the piano compositions and songs of Eugen 
Putnam, composer-pianist, at Averett College last night, where Mr. 
Putnam is rounding out a decade as head of the music department. 
In the list of participants in the rendition of Putnam compositions 
were Mrs, Rabe, Miss Almy, M. B. Ramos, {' Basil Browder, Sidney 
B. Hall and several other singers, contributing the vocal part of 
the program, while well known pianists interpreted his instrumental 
compositions. The occasion was unique and was in the nature of 
an appreciation of Mr, Putnam, who is thoroughly consecrated to 
his chosen art if one may be said to choose what embodies not only 
talent but genius, 

Well known musical publications and writers widely recognized in 
the realm of music criticism have paid unstinted tribute to the merit 
of some of the Putnam compositions, notably his Humoresque, a 
newer one entitled Novelette by reason of the novel effects sought and 
produced in the rendition, his Quill Dance, and a number of folk 
songs and ballads written in the popular present day style of piano 
composition. The composer is himself a brilliant performer and can 
naturally interpret_his own work as few others, even among the great 
pianists, can do. Being in the nature of a private recital, fast night’s 
affair was more notable for the character and quality of the audience 
than for numbers and it was an enthusiastically appreciative group. 


The program was as follows: Humoresque (piano, played 
by Julian Skinnell; Imperfect, The Postman (songs), sung 
by Jean Martin, the composer at the piano; Quill Dance 
(piano), played by Elizabeth Dodson; I Heard a Mighty 
Rumbling, a genuine negro spiritual, sung by Basil Browder ; 
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Behold My Servant Shall Prosper, bass solo from Jehovah’s 
Servant, sung by Albert Hall; Dixieland (piano), played by 
Samuel Sours; Ho Every One That Thirsteth, and The Lord 
God, two arias from Mr. Putnam’s sacred cantata, Jehovah’s 
Servant, sung by Manly B. Ramos; In the End of the Sab- 
bath, tenor solo and unaccompanied quartet, from Jehovah's 
Servant, Sidney B. Hall, Mrs, Rabe, Miss Almy, Mr. Brow- 
der; Novelette (piano), played by Audrey Bruton; Love's 
Springtime, sung by Mrs. Rabe; I Will Give Thanks, from 
Jehovah’s Servant, and I Am the Richest Man in the World, 
and I’d Rather Have a Young Man, sung by Winifred Almy. 

During the recital a telegram was received and read 
telling of the news of a gold medal being awarded to Mr. 
Putnam in his native State of South Carolina for originality 
in composition. This award was made by the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at its annual convention at Converse 
College, Spartanburg, S. C., and announced by Mrs. H. M. 
Stuckey, chairman of the music department of the Federated 
Clubs. 


Mabel Swint Ewer Organizer of Orchestra 


Mabel Swint Ewer, organizer of the Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra of Philadelphia, comes from a very musical 
family. Her father, John Wendell Swint, although a suc- 
cessful business man, was an excellent violinist and much 
interested in music. Her mother was a pianist. Her sister, 
Mrs. Charles M. Robbins, contralto, is president of the 
Chaminade Club of Attleboro, Mass., and another sister, 





MABEL SWINT EWER, 


president and organizer of the Women's Symphony Orchestra 
of Phiadelphia. 


Mrs. Seth Ames Lewis of Springfield, Mass., is a pianist. 
Her brother, Wendell Richardson Swint, of Wilmington, 
Del., is a baritone. Mrs. Ewer was born in Boston, Mass., 
and lived there until she married at twenty-one and took up 
her residence in Pennsylvania. She studied cornet and trum- 
pet with Joseph Hammond, Henry Brown, Theron Perkins 
and Kloepfel. She is a graduate from the New England 
Conservatory and played in the Conservatory Orchestra un- 
der Dr. George W, Chadwick and in the Boston Orchestral 
Club under Longy. 

Mrs. Ewer was a member of a trumpet quartet and did 
solo work all through New England. At the age of fifteen 
she led a children’s orchestra. Although Mrs. Ewer is the 
mother of eight children, three of whom are living and 
show decided musical talent, she has never dropped her mu- 
sic. 

Mrs. Ewer states that she always wanted an orchestra 
of her own, and in the fall of 1921 she decided to organize 
one. She did this by inviting a large group of musicians 
to a luncheon at her home in Swarthmore, Pa., and from 
this gathering thirty-five were selected for the new orches- 
tra. This number soon grew to fifty and J. W. F. Leman 
was secured as director. The success which the organiza- 
tion has achieved under his leadership is well known. Many 
concert engagements have been filled and there was a week 
of triumphs when the orchestra played at Keith’s Theater 
in Philadelphia. 

The trumpet quartet of the orchestra is rapidly winning 
a name for itself, filling church engagements almost every 
Sunday and appearing at various other functions. 


American Students Go Abroad with Calve 


Mme. Emma Calve sailed recently on the S.S. La France. 
She will spend the summer at her chateau in the south of 
France and will return to New York in the early fall where 
she will open a school for developing advanced students for 
the opera. Several aspiring young students went over with 
Mme. Calve to spend the summer. One of them was Laura 
Doone Jackson, mezzo-soprano. Miss Jackson toured the 
country in Robin Hood, which was one of the units of the 
Dunbar Opera Company, and she was also the featured 
singer in another Dunbar Company which offered several 
performances of Carmen in the larger cities. Miss Jackson 
is a young woman of considerable personality and makes a 
very pretty stage picture. There is every reason to expect 
this young artist, under the tutelage of the great mistress 
of art, will develop into a very important singer. 
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QUEENA MARIO 


First Year’s Record at the Metropolitan 
JULIET, GILDA, NEDDA, MICAELA, INEZ in L’AFRICANA 








MICAELA (Debut) 
New York World: 


“Without claque, without exaggerated 
heralding, without sensational tricks of 
the theater, Queena Mario walked out on 
the Metropolitan stage yesterday and in 
one short act made her way straight into 
the composite heart of the big holiday 
audience. In the usually lifeless role of 
Micaela, she presented a wistful appeal- 
ing figure of vocal and physical beauty 
such as has not been seen in a Micaela 
debut in many moons. 

“Rather nervous at first, she gained 
ease during the duet with Jose and by 
the time her big aria in act three came, 
she held the house in the palm of her 
hands. Her voice is light but it has a 
fragile loveliness of tone and texture, a 
clarity and youthfulness that calls for 
nothing but superlatives. To look at, 
she is slim, almost wan, with simplicity 
and a helpless childishness of manner 
that runs close to pathetic. She made 
the peasant girl romantic and delicately 
naive. 

“After her aria there was a storm of 
applause, . . . and when Florence Easton 
left her alone before the curtain, the 
house thundered. Through the entire 
entr’acte, the applause died down and 
reawakened alternately! but the little 
Mario girl did not come out again.” 


Max Smith in the New York 

American: 

“Among the various operatic incidents 
a special matinee of 
Carmen and the season’s first “Traviata,” 
none gave delight than Queena 
Mario’s singing as Micacla.... From a 
pupil of Marcella Sembrich, of course, 
one may expect a good deal, But it is not 
going too far to say that Miss Mario not 
only sang the first act duet and the third 
act air quite as well from a purely vocal 
point of view as they have been sung 
here in recent years—nay, better, in fact 
—but lent Micaela’s music for once gen- 
uine warmth and vitality.” 


of yesterday... 


“rn 


more 


Pitts Sanborn in the New York 

Globe: 

“Her voice is not powerful but in tone 
it is clear, pure and true, and managed 
with consummate skill. Moreover, she 
presented such a lovely, winsome and ap- 
pealing Micaela that at the end of her 
big aria in the third act she was fairly 
overwhelmed by the applause and cheers 
of the holiday audience.” 


Town Topics: 

“The surprise of the performance was 
little Queena Mario. She began by play- 
ing a Micaela that really was gentle and 
sweet and maidenly, and when she came 
to her aria . . ., she sang it so 
purely, so gracefully, so appealingly, that 
after she had done, the house took a 
moment to catch its breath and then 
thundered a greeting to a new prima 
donna. And Queena Mario is an Amer- 





As Inez in L’Africana 


ican girl, of the race of Phillips and Cary 
and Kellogg and Nordica and Eames and 
Homer and Farrar. Her name like 
theirs seems destined to ornament the 
page of operatic history.” 





GILDA IN RIGOLETTO 
New York Post: 


“The Gilda was Queena Mario, an 
American singer, and the same person- 
able young artist who was applauded en- 
thusiastically two weeks ago as a fas- 
cinating Juliette. It is a pleasure to rec- 
ord the satisfaction to the audience with 
her singing, as Gilda. Miss Mario sang 
it so delightfully as to all but efface the 
memory of a world-renowned artist who 
appeared in the same character with the 
same cast only two weeks ago. Her 
voice infallibly rang true, her vocaliza- 
tion of the ‘Caro Nome’ was beautiful 

. and at all times she was a girlish, 
alluring figure,” 


W.H. Humiston in the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle: 
“With all due reference to the splen- 
did art of ., the real feature of 
the Rigoletto performance was the lovely 


Gilda of that very gifted young Amer- 
ican soprano, known to the Metropoli 
tan program as Queena Mario. If this 
young lady keeps on as she has begun, 
she will soon find herself in the class 
with such famous American sopranos as 
Emma Eames and Lillian Nordica. The 
quality of her voice, her method of using 
it, her unconventional and natural acting 
of the role all combine to make her 
appearance in it noteworthy.” 


NEDDA IN PAGLIACCI 


Katharine Spaeth in the Evening 

Mail: 

“There was the dainty Queena Mario 
as Nedda, a role in which her lovely 
voice takes on vibrant tones for the bird 
song and the throb of actual emotion in 
the scene with Silvio.” 


W. H. Henderson in the New 

York Herald: 

“In Pagliacci there was a very charm- 
ing little Nedda in the person of Miss 
Queena Mario. In this case again the 
soprano had music which suited her 
voice and style, especially the song in 
the first act and the duet with Silvio.” 


The Evening Sun: 

“For all the youthful lightness of her 
voice it is of pretty quality and liveli- 
ness and she uses it with taste.” 


JULIET 
Richard Aldrich in the N. Y. 
Times: 
“Queena Mario 


was 


was a Juliet, whos 


waltz song 


Mme. 


coloratura. 


worthy of her own 


model, Sembrich, in its cream) 


vocal She charmed the ey« 
as well as the ear, and acted with tender- 
ness the tragic ending.” 


New York World: 

“With Mr. Johnson was Queena Mario, 
lovely to see and singing with the cool 
crystallity of a dream figure. Her voice 
is not cold but it has just the ethereal 
quality, bordering upon the cool which is 


virginal and_ hauntingly _ beautiful, 
It was one of the two most 
memorable performances of the year, 


taken all in all.” 


New York Post: 


This young woman grew in 
charm and grace as the story unfolded. 
She 
the artless, 
youth, and a voice that was not only true 
to pitch but 
usual sensuous pleasure and was full of 


had a rarely sympathetic manner, 


unsophisticated charm of 


one that gave at times un 


expression and extremely beautiful. 
ei Kis We are certain from a long 
experience with Juliettes that 
here is a great ‘find’! There 


were moments in the balcony scene that 


recalled Geraldine Farrar and Emma 


Eames at their best, both vocally and 
pictorially.” 


+7 . 
INEZ IN L’AFRICANA 
Richard Aldrich in the New 

York Times: 

“Miss Queena Mario, the young Amer 
ican singer, had the most important op- 
portunity that has yet been given her at 
the Metropolitan as Inez; and she seized 
it with a fulness of competence and skill 
that gratified her friends. Her singing 
of the romanza at the beginning was ex- 
cellent in every way and so it was 
throughout the opera. The voice is light; 
it has the grace and flexibility of a light 
voice, together with agreeable quality 
and much finished skill in vocalism.” 


Deems Taylor in the New York 
World: 


“Miss Mario, with her first important 
part to create, turned a_ conventionai 
swooning operatic heroine into a real 
and utterly charming person and sang 
as well as she looked.” 


W.H. Humiston in the Brooklyn 

Daily Eagle: 

“The Inez was Queena 
again showed that she 
qualities that go to make a lyric singer 
of the most beautiful type ’ 
She lends the glamour of her person- 
ality to each one. Her voice was in good 
form and she made the most of her aria 
in the first act.” 


Mario, who 
possesses all the 
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PHILADELPHIA HAPPENINGS 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 1,—-Annette Keyser, vocalist, as- 
isted by Jacob Simkin, violinist, and Benjamin Gusikoff, 
cellist, appeared in recital at Witherspoon Hall, April 24 


accompanist was Joseph Vissow 
Isa Kremer AT THE ACADEMY 

Isa Kremer, ballad singer, was enthusiastically received 
at the Academy of Music, April 24, when she sang folk 
ongs and ballads from Russia, France, Italy, Germany and 
England. Her success was evidenced by the numerous en- 
cores demanded. Vladimir Heifitz assisted Miss Kremer 
not only with excellent accompaniments but also by several 


The abl 


solos 


Matinee Musicar Cus 
The Matinee Musical Club closed its season with the two 
concerts given the past week, one, the regular Tuesday after- 
tellevue-Stratford, the other a large 
concert given in the Academy of Music, April 26, at which 
was given the first performance of the Legend of ‘Alhambra 


noon concert in the 


(written for the occasion by Clarence K. Bawden, with 
setting by Margaret Scott Oliver) by the club’s chorus of 
125 voices, the club orchestra and the Harp Ensemble. Helen 
Palaski Innes conducted Preceding the cantata were num- 
bers by the orchestra under the direction of Thaddeus Rich, 
a group by the Harp Ensemble under the direction of Dor- 
othy rf Ihnstone Baseler and piano solos by Myra Reed 


Skibinsky. The soloists for the cantata were Helda Reiter, 
_ and Andrew Knox, bass, with Ciarence K. Bawden, 


soprano 
the composer, at the piano 

Those taking part in the Tuesday afternoon concert were 
Hazel Dorey, pianist; Tekla Farm-McKinnis, soprano, 
Ethel I. Batezell, contralto; Minetta Warren, pianist-com 


poser, and Viola Brodbeck, soprano The accompanists 
were Margaret Livingston Hill, Ethelyn M. Selner anJ 
Frances Butterworth. The Junior and Juvenile Chorus 
concluded the program with the cantata, Three Springs, by 
Paul Bliss (Elizabeth Gest, directing, with Rhea Davis at 
the piano) 

Concert at AcApeMy or Fine Arts 

The tenth free Sunday afternoon concert at the Academy 
of Fine Arts was given April 22. The program was devoted 
to Schubert and was rendered by Ruth Montague, mezzo- 
soprano (winner of the Stokowski medal in 1922) and th 
Philadelphia Quartet of the Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
sisting of Alexander Zenker, first violin; Irving J. Bancroft, 
second violin; Sam Rosen, viola, and Philip Schnitz, cello 

Music Cups Present Concerts. 

The Haydn Club gave its annual concert in the ballroom 
of the Bellevue-Stratford on April 24. The assisting solo- 
ist was Raymond Velter, violinist, accompanied by William 
Sylvano Thunder 
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The Mendelssohn Club gave the final concert of its forty- 
eighth season in the Academy of Music, April 25, assisted 
by Norman ae baritone, and Ellis Clark Hammann, ac- 
companist. Lindsay Norden was the leader. 

The Gimbel Choral Society gave its annual spring con- 
cert in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford, April 25, 
Stanley Muschamp conducting. The assisting artists werc 
Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano; Eduard Davies, baritone, 
and the Crescent Male Quartet, consisting of Christopher 
W. Graham, Franklin W. Manderson, Eduard Davies and 
Dr. Andrew Knox. W. Lane Hoffner was the accompanist. 

The Manuscript Society gave its annual church concert 
in the First Unitarian Church, April 25. The program 
included a vocal solo—Suffer Little Children, by Nicholas 
Douty, sung by Ruth Montague; anthems by Frances a 
Collin, Nicholas Douty, Philip H. Goepp and W. T. 
mings; organ compositions by James Barbour, eary F) 
Fry, Samuel J. Riegel, Frederick Stanley South and W. 
Timmings. 

Marcaret Eperpacu 1n RECITAL. 

A pleasing and successful recital was given in Wither- 
spoon Hall, April 26, by Margaret Eberbach, soprano. Her 
program included numbers by Donaudy, Handel, Chausson, 
Ferrari, Denza, Schubert, Farley and others, as well as the 
aria, Pace Mio Dio, from Verdi’s Force of Destiny. Miss 
Eberbach revealed a voice of pleasing quality and a self- 
possession which helped much toward her success, She is 
a pupil of Lewis James Howell and shows the result of 
fine training. M. M. C. 


De Horvath Recital Results in Reéngagement 


Cecile de Horvath, pianist, gave a recital at the Dickinson 
Seminary at Williamsport, Pa., March 1, and created such 
enthusiasm that she was immediately reéngaged for next 
season. The Williamsport Sun of the next day said that 
“she charmed her listeners and brought forth endless applause 
in appreciation of her ability.” The head of the music 
department wrote her: “We were all so delighted with your 
concert and the boys and girls are still raving about it. We 
are going to look forward to your coming again.’ 


Vreeland to Sing The Highwayman and Elijah 


On May 24 the Montclair Glee Club, Montclair, N. J., 
will present The Highwayman, a cantata for chorus and 
soprano soloist, composed and conducted by Mark Andrews, 
director of the club. Miss Vreeland will sing the soprano 
solos in the cantata, an aria and a group of songs. Another 
recent booking has been made for Mendelssohn's Elijah. 
This Miss Vreeland will sing with the Community Oratorio 
Society of Mt. Holyoke, Mass., W. P. Bigelow, conductor, 
on May 28 
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(Wall return from abroad for 1923-4 season 


The audience was 
pleased beyond words at 
the unusual performance. 


—New York World. 


Are wonderfully gifted 
with voices that suggest 
the thrush-like quality of 
Melba’s. 

—New York Times. 


At no opera perform- 
ance in New York in the 
last ten years has the 
viens Mallika duet from 
“Lakme” been presented 
with such perfection of 
ensemble singing. 
—New York Evening 
Telegram. 
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May 17, 1923 


An American’s Experience in Selling American 
Artists 


In talking the other day with Evelyn Hopper, that ener- 
getic and progressive manager of New York, she told me 
of an experience which has been so many times repeated 





© Bachrach, 


EVELYN HOPPER 


that its printing will bring into clear light the inconsistency 
of many of those who engage artists. It appears that Miss 
Hopper was on a booking trip and—but let her tell her 
own story: 

“It was in a city which has had concerts under reasonably 
well organized management for a good many years, and I 
called on a gentleman who is an educator of distinction 
as well as a man of judgment and experience. Various 
propositions were laid before him for consideration, because 
a series of four concerts was the acknowledged intention 
of his committee. 

“Looking over my list of artists, a ‘man about town’ on 
the committee said: ‘There are not many names there that 
will draw at the box office, because they undisguisedly are 
Americans.’ Of course the proposition was not being pressed 
on the ‘circus attraction’ basis, but on the basis of worth, 
so. without replying to the business man who made the 
remark, I turned to the educator, who had evidently been 
much impressed, and said: ‘Prof. Blank, what is,the use 
of all this effort to interest and educate your student body 
and community in music if you must also explain to them 
that Americans have no chance?’ 

“No longer are people actually pitied because they dare 
to raise their voices in behalf of Americans, but still ‘the 
many’ look askance and consider your vision rather limited. 
‘Too bad they cannot see music is international.’ 

“See! we should say we can, but we also feel something 
which is much more powerful than cool reasoning. This is 
prompted by the generations of Americans before us, and 
we believe general musical sentiment could lean a long way 
towards American artists before it would strike a real 
balance. 

“Just 100 per cent. are we willing to subscribe to the 
beautiful idea of music being the universal language, and we 
admire and laud real artistic achievement, regardless of 
nationality, but while we are struggling so hard to be just 
and generous to our neighbors, let us at least be willing 
to acknowledge our own deserving artists and not taboo 
them, without hearing, because we have heard names like 
they wear all our lives. 

“I finally sold the prominent educator two American 
artists, who I am sure can preach their own gospel and 
easily stand the test of association with imported talent. 
The cause is not an easy one to sponsor, but intensely inter- 
esting when you are a thorough convert; and I feel the path 
is a little smoother each season now.” eS 


A Busy Spring and Summer for Howell 


Dicie Howell, who has now completely recovered from a 
recent indisposition which unfortunately caused her to can- 
cel several engagements, will have a very busy spring and 
summer. Although the soprano missed some important 
dates her manager has been able to secure open time for 
these cities next season, so that those who expected to hear 
her will not be disappointed. Her summer season is so 
full, and next year looks so promising, that only her 
May appearances will be mentioned. On May 3 Miss Howell 
was heard in Cleveland, Ohio, and six days later in New- 
ark, N. J. May 1], she sang in New Brunswick, N. 
in The Rose aiden with the chorus of Rutgers College. 
On May 20 she is booked for Greenwich, Conn., and May 
24 she will sing Elijah in Petersburgh, Pa., at the Spring 
Festival, and the following night, also at the festival, she 
will appear on the Artists’ Night program. 

June and August will find her soloist with Edwin Franko 
Goldman at his band concerts in Central Park on the Mall. 


Harcum School to Be Enlarged 


The enrollment at the Harcum School, a boarding and 
day school for girls at Bryn Mawr, Pa., has grown to such 
proportions that it has been found necessary to build an 
addition to the building. The plans call for a concert hall 
and additional studios. 
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CINCINNATI NOTES 


The final concert of the season by the Orpheus Club was 
given at Emery Auditorium on April 19. The high char- 
acter of past performances was maintained at the last con- 
cert. Under the able direction of Prower Symons there 
has been reason for congratulations on the progress made. 
The soloist was Royal Dadmun, baritone, who was heard 
to advantage in a number of songs of diversified character : 
Morgen, by Strauss; Eros, by Grieg; Boise Epais, by Lully, 
and a number of old English my 1 The chorus numbers 
included such songs as Bruch’s Media Vita and Greig’s 
Land-Sighting, in which the soloist sang an incidental solo. 
bins Dadmun’s accompaniments were played by Marion 

ims, 

The pupils of Louise Dotti appeared in an evening of 
opera on April 17, in the Odeon. The selections were 
taken from Hansel and Gretel, The Marriage of Figaro, 
the’ first part of Cavalleria Rusticana and parts of the first 
act of Madame Butterfly. The accompaniments were played 
by Howard Wentworth Hess. 

There was a meeting of the Woman’s Musical Club at 
the home of Mrs. Abner Thorp, April 18, which was de- 
voted to’ the study of folk songs, the program being ar- 
ranged by Emma Roedter, chairman. Those taking part 
included Maya Heermann, Mrs. Jesse Straus Mayer, Nora 
B. Thuman, Ottilie Reininger, Katherine C. Bennett and 
Emma L. Roedter. 

In Old Louisiana, a three-act musical comedy by May 
Hewes Dodge and John Wilson Dodge, was presented at 
Emery Auditorium on April 23 and 24, for the benefit 
of the building fund of St. Rita School for the Deaf. There 
were two casts for the two performances, the first evening's 
performance being given by L’Allegro Singing Society 
of St. Anthony Church and the last evening by members 
of the Laurel Glee Club of St. Joseph Church. Both per- 
formances were under the direction of J. T. Ottke, assisted 
by J. Leo Grueter. A chorus of 110 voices was a feature of 
both performances. 

A group of solos were sung on April 17 by Velone Ack- 
ers, a soprano pupil of Albert Berne, of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. The concert was given by the Mothers 
of Democracy, at Memorial Hall. 

Verne Cook, a pupil of Lino Mattioli, of the College of 
Music, gave a recital in the Odeon on April 23. She has a 
pleasing contralto voice and was assisted by Virginia Gil- 
bert, pianist; Joseph Vito, harpist; Luch Rutledge Mc- 
Keever, violinist, and Margaret Quinn Finney, organist. 

Bernardo Olshansky, baritone; Agnes Pringle, violinist, 
and Josef Martin, pianist, appeared in concerts on April 23 
and 24 in Memorial Hall, under the auspices of the Hamil- 
ton County W. C. T. U. Mr. Olshansky is a Russian singer 
who has made a name for himself. Miss Pringle and Mr. 
Martin are both American artists. 

A number of the pupils of Norma Rath, pianist, were 
heard in a recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
April 20. ; 

Helen Portune, a member of the Zedler Symphonic Quin- 
tet of Chicago, has been visiting Cincinnati for a short time 
for further study with her former teacher, John A. Hoff- 
mann, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. She was 
heard in conjunction with Mrs. William A. Evans “at th 
Avondale Methodist Church on April 22. 

The following were heard at the Saturday afternoon ré- 
cital in the Odeon on April 21: Olive Terry, pupil of Lil- 
lian Arkell Rixford; Edythe Tolken, pupil of Adolf Hahn; 
Gertrude Partick, pupil of Giacinto Gorno, and Dorothy 
O’Brien, pupil of Miss Rixford. é 

The Alpha Chapter of Delta Omicron Sorority gave its 
May musicale on April 19, at the home of Bertha Baur. 
Mrs. Louis O. Drach was the speaker, her subject being 
Europe. Grace Woodruff rendered some piano selections 
and Thelma Miller sang severa) songs. — } 

An enjoyable musical program was given by the music 
department of the Covington Art Club on April 24. 

ivian D. Breaks, a soprano pupil of Dan Beddoe, of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, was heard in a recital on 
April 24. nee ; 

Members of the ensemble class of Karol Liszniewski 
were heard in a program at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, April ib 

Marthalynn Triper, a pupil of Dan Beddoe, was heard 
in a song recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
on April 19. She possesses an attractive soprano voice and 
her recital was much enjoyed. 

A number of pupils of Minnie Tracey were heard in a 
concert and operatic program on April 19 at the Cincinnati 
Woman's Club. The proceeds were given to the Cincinnati 
Community Chest. A large number appeared in the musi- 
cale and the accompaniments were played by Virginia Gil- 
bert. The special feature of the evening was the Vision 
of Spring. 

Dan Beddoe, a member of the faculty of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, was the soloist at the Columbus 
Spring Festival, Columbus, Ohio, on April 23. He sang the 
tenor role in Handel’s Judas Maccabeus. This was the 
number in which he made his debut with the New York 
Oratorio Society under the direction of Frank eo 


Dudley Buck Artists Active 


“An hour of music with the pupils of Dudley Buck” 
means an hour of highly artistic singing done by young 
artists who are preparing for a career and by those who have 
already won the approval of the public through appearances 
in various musical capacities. The latest of these events was 
on April 24, when the program was furnished by Alma 
Milstead, Theodora Bushnell, Gladys Durham, Thomas Con- 
key, Wilbur Foster, Leslie Arnold, Emmet Conroy, Miss 
Hollister and Frank E. Forbes, each one of whom showed 
the results of the unusual pedagogical ability of Mr. Buck. 
His artists use their voices intelligently, they seem to grasp 
the content of the selections they interpret, and apparently 
derive just as much pleasure from singing as they give to 
those who hear them. 

Dudley Buck artists always are doing things musically. 
On April 3, Theodora Bushnell, contralto, sang for the 
Laurier Musical Club of. Brooklyn, and charmed a large 
audience with her delightful singing. On April 16 she gave 
a recital at the Monday Club of New Milford, Conn., again 
meeting with success. She has been soloist on two occasions 
at St. TLake’s, for Whitney Coombs, and for several weeks 
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she has been singing at the services at the Tremont Avenue 
Methodist Church, New York. 

Alma Milstead, soprano, who gives promise of a fine 
career, was soloist on April 2 at the Christ Church, Brook- 
lyn. Her singing of My Redeemer and My Lord, by Dudley 
Buck, will long be remembered. Miss Milstead also was 
well received when she sang recently at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York. 

Madge Daniell, Irish soprano, was heard over the Ridge- 
wood radio on St. Partick’s night, singing Irish songs and 
old ditties. This month Miss Daniell will appear in recital 
in Indiana and Illinois. 

Frank E. Forbes, baritone, has been engaged as soloist 
by the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 
On April 11 he gave a recital at the Dudley Buck studios. 
He sang a varied program in a manly manner and with 
much style. 

Ella Good, contralto, sang for the Women’s Club at Belle- 
rose, L. I., on April 10. There were four groups of songs, 
all of which evoked much enthusiasm, as Mrs. Good is a 
delightful singer and has great charm and personality. 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan Plans Recitals 


There have been times during the season ending when 
Mrs. John Dennis Mehan gave seventeen to twenty lessons 
daily, and needless to say this is too much. That hard 
work, and the expenditure of nervous energy such as goes 
with her lesson-giving, agrees with her, however, is evident 
from the splendid picture accompanying this notice. Estab- 
lished in her quarters, Carnegie Hall studios, for over two 





MRS, JOHN DENNIS MEPHAN 


decades, she has seen a constant procession of fine voices 
develop into noble singers, who in turn take their place as 
artists of the vocal world of America. In all regions of 
vocal music one meets these Mehan pupils, for they are 
heard in church, oratorio, concert, schools and colleges, comic 
and grand opera; and this applies to America in general, for 
— Mehan pupils are distributed throughout the whole 
and. 

Naming a few students of the past winter, it is not sur- 
prising to find that John Barnes Wells, the well known 
tenor, studied with her during the entire season; Jane 
Neilson, dramatic soprano, is another; Leroy Weil, bari- 
tone, has made vast improvement; Samuel Roberts, tenor 
(who has sung at the Capitol Theater), and Dorothy Reed, 
contralto, will give a joint recital; others are heard in 
prominent churches of Greater New York. A series of 
ensemble recitals will be given in which many competent 
pupils will appear. Of these, Mabel Turner and Josephine 
Dunfee, sopranos, are two singers of fine accomplishment. 
Miss Dunfee has a beautiful voice, studying with the 
Mehans some years ago, giving a recital with Mary Jor- 
dan; then she sang throughout the country with Conway’s 
Band, strained her voice, causing a node on the vocal cords, 
rested some years, and now under Mrs, Mehan is coming 
back, her voice more beautiful than ever. This has been an 
unusual case for vocal treatment, and it a fine accomplish- 
ment by Mrs. Mehan to have restored it. 

Kathryn Fichthorne, of Lancaster, Pa.; Helen Porter, 
whose recitals in the studio are recalled with pleasure; Wil- 
liam Kenny, tenor; Patrick Burns, baritone (“He’s a giant,” 
said Mrs. Mehan); Sigmund Schertel, operatic baritone; 
Jevva Blix, Norwegian contralto; Cordelia Mitchell (“She 
will be a remarkable singer some day,” added Mrs. Mehan), 
and others will be heard in these studio recitals. Caroline 
Marx, soprano, is another pupil of great talent. Mrs. Me- 
han’s summer plans are developing, and will soon be an- 
nounced. 


Six Reéngagements for Emily Stokes Hagar 


_ Emily Stokes Hagar, a soprano of sterling ability, con- 
tinues to be a great favorite in concert, oratorio and as 
soloist at clubs and with various choral organizations. She 
includes the following dates among her recent and forth- 
coming engagements: March 27, The Mountebanks, Matinee 
Musical Club, Philadelphia; April 9, The Persian Garden, 
Philadelphia; 21, concert, Philadelphia; 23, Shakespeare 
celebration, Holmesburg, Pa.; 24, Roxborough Male Chorus, 
Rare Pa.; 25, Gimbel Chorus’ spring concert, Belle- 
vue-Stratford, Philadelphia; 27, Witherspoon Hall, Phila- 
delphia; May 1, United Singers, Metropolitan Opera House, 
Philadelphia; 3, King Olaf, Frankford, Pa.; 6, Festival 
Service, Olney, Pa.; 8, Martha, Philadelphia; 10, Junger 
Mannerchor, Philadelphia; 18, The Swan and Skylark, 
Philadelphia ; 25, St. John Passion, Bethlehem, Pa.; June 2, 
ee N. J. Six of these appearances are reéngage- 
men 
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Among the Italian 
Operatic Bassos 
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2 Seasons 
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16 S. Pietro All’ Orto 16 
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3 Seasons 


Imperial 
2 Seasons 
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Mme. HELEN 


STANLEY 


Her exquisite art never fails of 
appeal whether 


IN OPERA 


“Mme. Stanley was a beautiful and ap- 
pealing Sieglinde, and she sang delightfully 
—with round, clear, musical and penetrating 
tone—revealing the while both warmth and 
fine intelligence.’—Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(James H, Rogers). 


WITH ORCHESTRA 


“Helen Stanley is one of the most wel- 
come of the soloists who return every year 
or so to sing with the Orchestra, because, 
in addition to a lovely voice—pure, true, and 
sympathetic in quality—she sings with intel- 
ligence and fervor, and above all, with un- 
failing good taste.”"—Minneapolis News, 
(N. A. Bellows). 


OR IN RECITAL 


‘Mme. Stanley has a beautiful voice. She 
sang as a true artist, with appropriate ex- 
pression, often vitalizing by her warmth of 
feeling music that was inherently matter- 
of-fact. Admiring her art, her vocal ease 
and aesthetic intelligence, her personal 
charm and authority, one forgot the music 
in thinking of the singer.”—Boston Herald 
(Philip Hale). 





Mgt: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL’S IMPERSONATION 
OF JENNY LIND A MASTERWORK 


Distinguished Soprano’s Program Both an Idealization and a Reconstruction—Besides the Sweetness and Virtuosity of 
Lind, Her Offerings Contain Hempel’s Dramatic Force, Fervor, Passion, and Her Own Modernistic 
Post-Wagnerian Point of View 


It is well sometimes to pause and reflect upon this thing 
that is called greatness. Not that one need ever be skepti- 
cal about the reality of it, or its supreme importance in this 
world of little things. That, of course! It needs no proof. 
Every one of us is able to feel it, to recognize it. very 
one of us figuratively speaking gets down on our knees and 
worships it. And some of us turn green with envy of those 
that possess it. 

But how great were the great old days? How good were 
the good old days? How much better than modern ma- 
chine-made pie was the pie that mother used to make? How 
much more beautiful was the beach when we were six and 
permitted to wet our toes inch deep on the edge of the 
rising surf? 

And how much more wonderful were the singers of old 
than the singers of our own time? 

That question was forcibly brought home to 5,000 people 
at the New York Hippodrome recently when Frieda Hem- 
pel gave her Jenny Lind concert there. The “Welcome, 
Sweet Warbler” banner that hung above the eagerly watched 











JENNY LIND 


stage entrance seemed to beckon the audience back through 
the years, and the moment Hempel tripped on to the stage in 
the white satin crinoline gown, abloom with trailing morn- 
ing glories, and morning glories caught in her demurely 
parted golden hair—the spell of 1850 fell over the audi- 
ence as mystically as the haze of an Indian summer day. 

The Hippodrome faded into old Castle Garden; the heavy 
red velvet curtains shut off no modern architecture, but 
led back stage to a circular wall against which lapped the 
sea; the thick wires that had lowered the massive circular 
curtain on so many spectacular scenes conjured up memories 
of the pillars of the old curved stage down by the Battery. 
Before the keyboard sat a pianist in old-time cherrfulness of 
garb. Julius Benedict, of course—Coenraad Bos was not 
even born then. 

With old-time measured courtesy, the singer signified by 
a slight bow and a languid outreaching of the hand that 
she was ready. Frieda Hempel, the program said—but to 
the minds and memories of many—and surely to the hearts 
of all the listeners—it was Jenny Lind. And then came the 
voice of a Nightingale! 

Did nightingales sing lovier in 1850 than in 1923?—one 
cannot believe it! 

It is a curious thing that only in the song world tales 
of almost superhuman marvel come down to us. True, we 
hear of Liszt, of Sarasate, of Joachim, of a few others who 
were supreme virtuosos of their day. But their names fail 
to carry the strange glamor of some of the singers—Mali- 
bran, Patti—and greatest of all—Jenny Lind, and others be- 
fore and since, each of whom has his or her fervent ad- 
mirers, who, nota bene, never heard them, but claim that 
the art of song died with them; that there are none such 
today and never can be again. 

Is it not probable that this is all a good deal like the 
“good old days” fiction? Like the pie that mother used 
to make? Only more so. Because, after all, we did enjoy 
the good old days of youth; we did enjoy the pies that 
mother used to make—and perhaps if we had enjoyed fewer 
of them we would have digestions better able to enjoy 
ditto today. But the artists, those famed artists of old, 
most of them are mere memories. And even those who 
were with us until within recent years, even those who are 
still with us, though no longer in their prime, are only 
neenecens, and perhaps roseate, exaggerated memories at 
that. 

How well this writer remembers, for instance, Nilsson. 
What a perfect memory it is! What an ideal it has be- 
come! And yet, an honest examination of that memory 
of childhood days brings acknowledgment of the undoubted 
fact that all the memory actually amounts to is the impres- 
sion of an emotional thrill resulting from the exciting scene. 
in the last act, where the Catholic soldiers commanded by 


St. Bris enter the chapel and kill Valentine and Raoul—for 
the opera was The Huguenots, and that one single scene of 
it is all that memory holds. 

Not one note of the great Nilsson’s voice belongs to that 
fond memory, yet the writer would gladly swear that Nil- 
sson was the greatest of all singers (though to be quite 
honest he would hardly be prepared to swear that it was 
actually Nilsson he heard at all, for he must have been a 
very small boy indeed at the time, and it is easy in youth 
to get names twisted.) 

So naturally one distrusts this “good old days” stuff 
and everything that goes with it. How great was this or 
that artist? We can only now make answer to that ques- 
tion with another: what sort of succes did they have? And 
we know in our own times that a box-office billboard success 
is not always a guarantee of real greatness. It is possible 
to win public favor with little of that which the cognoscenti 
recognize as really great. Pyrotechnics, for instance, have 
always been delighted in by the public, and high notes no 
less so; yet both of these things are considered to be mere 
meretricious tricks by many musical purists. 

The more one ponders over it, however, the more one 
thing is certain: the singers of the “good old days” whose 
fame still tantalizingly challenges the modern singers, must 
have had some fundamental elements of greatness to pull 
their names, even through several critical rising generations. 

And there is another feature of music as well as life 
that must not be overlooked: progress, evolution. How can 
we suppose that the art of song has stood still while all else 
has moved forward? How can even the enthusiasts for 
the so-called “bel canto” deceive themselves into the belief 
that there has been no evolution, no progress in song, when 
the progress in all else is so evident. 

Yet we must not too hastily jump to the conclusion that 
they are wrong and we are right. We must, at least, as- 
sume that there is an explanation for these apparent con- 
tradictions. And, in fact, there is an explanation, and a 
very simple one. And it lies just where one would expect 
to find it—in evolution itself. 

Evolution has split the singers, the teachers of singing, 
the sing fans, into two clearly defined camps: those who 
have gone forward with the times, and those who have stood 
still. In other words—those who still think that the art of 
song ceases with the smooth rendition of arias by the older 
Italian composers, and those who believe that (even in those 
arias) a certain dramatic force is possible, and who are not 
satisfied with sweet-flowing runs and trills, with an occa- 
sional excessively high or low note (particularly high). 

The split was really brought about by the composers. 
Wagner and his successors called attention, so to speak, to 
the dramatic side of music, and then singers went back and 





© Underwood & Underwood. < 
FRIEDA HEMPEL 
as Jenny Lind, 


revised their interpretations of earlier dramatic works, even 
to early times—Bach, Haydn, Handel, Mozart, Schubert— 
whose songs are now interpreted with all the force of 
modern (Wagnerian) dramatic values. And from there it 
was not a long skip to the arias of Bellini, Rossini, Doni- 
zetti, which, it is found, may also be dramatized. 

We find in Calvé’s autobiography her own account of 
how she found herself, found the dramatic possibilities of 
her voice, of interpretation, and anyone who is familiar 
with Calvé’s art will realize that she owed her great and 
deserved success to that discovery, or self-realization. She 
was harshly criticised at the time, and there were those 
who said that she was the enemy of song, that such methods 
would be the destruction of the art of song. 

In more recent years we find the same thing taking place 
in the dance. The “tutu,” as the old-fashioned ballet skirt 
(flounce) was called, held its sway in some of the opera 
houses of Europe up to about 1910, in spite of the success 
of costumed ballet as given by the Russians and others. 
In the good old days of ballet, the dancers, whatever they 
were supposed to represent, Oriental houris, fairies, demoris 
or what not, wore the traditional costume, stockinet tights 
and a tulle flounce. And lo! when it was finally decided 
to costume the dancers according to the plot of the ballet, 


(Continued on Page 53). 
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Cleveland that has been properly managed.”—Mtrs. 
Franklyn B. Sanders. (Cleveland.) (Has taken two 


nights. ) 


MORMON 


indebted to you for putting it over.” —Elizabeth Cueny. 
(St. Louis, Mo.) (Has taken two nights.) 


As nearly perfect as any program of dances, it is safe to say, Kansas City has seen.—Kansas City Times. 


The large audience was thrilled to the highest pitch by the marvelous artistry.—Rochester Evening Journal. 


The great thing was the art of Miss St. Denis, an art from whose subtle significance in facial and bodily expression 
even the Russians have much to learn.—St. Louis Times. 


The best company of dancers on the American stage today.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

The Denishawns realize the art of Terpischore in its nth degree of perfection Cleveland Press. ; 
She doesn’t merely dance. She is the rhythm of the world—New York Evening Mail. 

New York Globe. 

Boston Globe. 
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More splendor to dazzle the eye could scarcely be found in the “Follies.” 
As varied, colorful and subtly thrilling as a volume from the Arabian Nights. 
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WASHINGTON CONCERT 
SEASON COMES TO END 


Many Artists of Local Prominence, as Well as Visiting 
Musicians, Are Heard on Programs 


Washington, D. C., April 26—The prolonged winter has 
had much to do with the lengthy season practically com- 
pleted in Washington. The year has brought much that 
is excellent to the capital and upon scanning the advance 
notices for the fall everything points to another brilliant 
series of events. It is felt, however, that were a greater 
variety of musicians offered there would be a larger attend- 
than has heretofore been attained. 

To THE Rescue FOR THE MASCULINE 

CONTINGENT. 

The last concert of the Star Series was given by Paul 
Althouse at the Natidnal Theater, April 13, under the local 
management of T. Arthur Smith. Mr. Althouse was a 
welcome singer since male vocalists seem to be the exception 
rather than the rule here. He gave French and English 
numbers with thorough understanding, precision and clarity 
of diction. Rudolph Gruen, pianist, interpreted a group of 
solos outstanding among which were the MacDowell com- 
Gruen likewise provided the accompani- 


ance 


Paut ALTHOUSE 


positions Mr. 
ments 
CHaciapin Turitts Larce AUDIENCE, 

An initial appearance of Feodor Chaliapin in the city, 
April 3, introduced many new and unhackneyed songs by 
the Russian composers. The works of Glinka, Dargomizh- 
sky, Koenemann and Moussorgsky were represented and 
served to magnify all that had been foretold of the great 
vocalist. The audience stayed until a late hour for many 
encores 

French CHANTEUSE RETURNS. 

Emma Calvé returned to Washington after an absence of 
five years and was heard in recital at Poli’s Theater, April 
6. Various songs and arias showed that she has lost none 
of her enchantment. Yvonne Dienne added several piano 
numbers and was a satisfying accompanist. 

Eveven-Year-O_p Pianist EXxcites. 

Che latest piano prodigy, Shura Cherkassy, was presented 
by Mrs. Wilson-Greene at Poli’s Theater, April 13, and 
proceeded through difficult works by Handel, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt, Rachmaninoff and Moszkowski in a masterly 
The lad showed excellent training and exceptional 
and was enthusiastically applauded. 

Cretia Fioravantit Sincs For Ciuss. 

Clelia Fioravanti, contralto, sang before two appreciative 
organizations during the past three weeks and gained many 
new friends by her meritorious work. At the Press Club, 
songs by Lee, Curran and Salter brought forth much ap- 
plause by her artistic rendition, The singer was obliged 
to add several encores to her program. The National 
School of Chiropractors called upon Miss Fioravanti to 
sing at its annual convention and she was again received 
very enthusiastically. The Elks’ Club chose this artist 
for the soloist at its memorial service and her vocalism 
lent much to the impressiveness of the ceremony. Katherine 
Olrik, pianist, shared the honors with Miss Fioravanti at 
the Press Club while Marceil Greenhaulgh played her ac- 
companiments on the other occasions. 

Faust Given ny Loca Company. 

The Washingtonians under Rollin Bond presented in tab- 
leau form an English version of Gounod’s Faust at the 
Central High School Auditorium, April 3-5. The leads 
were well taken by local singers. Faust, Mephisto, Valen- 
tine and Wager were sung by Harry Stevens, J. Frank 
Duggan, Raymond G. Mocre and Royal Tinker while Bes- 
sie Means, Elsie Jorss and Cecile M. Sale filled the parts 
of Marguerite, Siebel and Martha respectively. Much excel- 
lent choral work was done by the ensemble formed from the 
Opera Society and the Washington Choral Society. 

Musica Sorority Sponsors Concert. 

The Rho Beta Chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilon Musical 
Sorority held its annual recital at the Congregational Church, 
April 6, before a crowd that filled all available space in the 
auditorium. Netta Craig, soprano, gave two groups of 
songs and was pleasantly greeted. Charles T. Tittmann’s 
resonant bass was customarily satisfying in songs and the 
various duets as were the offerings by Richard Lorleberg, 
cellist, and Elizabeth Winston, pianist. Flora McGill 
Keefer, mezzo-soprano, by her excellent mastery of all 
that she attempted and the refinement which she lent to her 
interpretations, stood out as a vocalist who is thoroughly 
conversant with all phases of her art. Miss Von Bayer 
and Mrs, Trenis were the accompanists. 

Srrinc Quartet Pays. 
The National String Quartet was heard at the Playhouse 


fashion 
brilliance 
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on April 10, assisted by Mary Howe, composer-pianist. The 
organization rendered Mozart's quartet in G major and 
the Dvorak quartet in F major, No. 96, with understanding, 
facility of expression and technical accomplishment. Miss 
Howe’s Andante and Scherzo were done with ease and 
grace, the composer playing the piano part with familiar 
ability. The members of the quartet are Henri Sokolov, 
first violin; Max Pugatsky, second violin; Samuel Feld- 
man viola, and Richard Lorleberg, cellist. 
Notes. 

T. S. Lovette and Eva Lovette, assisted by their students, 
were heard in a piano and song recital which included works 
by Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Guion, Lovette, Chopin and 
Vivaldi. 

H. LeRoy Lewis, baritone, and Josephine Mattson, so- 
prano, gave a program of varied and worthwhile numbers at 
Studio Hall. 

Upon the twenty-fifth anniversary of his assumption of 
the leadership of the United States Marine Band, William 
H. Santelmann was elected to honorary membership of the 
Washington Salon and United Art Society. 

The Washington College of Music announces the addi- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Rollin Bond, teachers of dramatics; 
F. V. Schoedler, teacher of piano and organ, and August 
Bingert, who will conduct classes in harmony and sight-read- 
ing. 

Mary C. Nelson lectured at the College Woman's Club 
on the Fusion of the Arts with Music, illustrating her syb- 
ject by selections from the works of Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Ravel and Schoenberg. 

Two pupils of Albert Harned, Reba Grace Henderson, 


“Miss Peterson has been in 
Sacramento before and she 
returns with just the same 
splendid soprano voice and 
the same magnetic personality 
that so endeared her before. 
Her voice is a lovely soprano, 
warm and rich, It is under 
perfect control, its high notes 
as clear and true as a bell.” 


The Sacramento (Cal.) Union said 
the above about May Peterson, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. 


Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


712-718 Fisk Bidg., New York 
After June 1, 1923, under the management of Haensel & Jones 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 








mezzo-soprano, and Albert Summers, baritone, rendered a 
list of difficult songs that showed their training to good 
advantage. 

The thirty-third students’ concert by the Washington Col- 
lege of Music was given at Central High School and filled 
the large hall with an interested audience. 

Clara Elena Sanchez, soprano; Alfonso Pedroza, tenor; 
Ada Navarrete, soprano, and Ignacio Fernandez Esperon, 
pianist-composer, offered a program of Mexican airs at the 
National Museum Auditorium, in connection with Mexican 
Night exercises sponsored by the School of Foreign Serv- 
ice of Georgetown University. 

The Bakule Chorus lead by Frantisec Bakule, appeared 
at Poli’s Theater April 18, and gave a remarkable exhibi- 
tion of a capella singing by a group of very young students. 
The charm of Marenka Domatova’s sweet voice brought 
forth great approval from the many who attended. Marie 
Mikova, pianist, played accompaniments for a few dances 
and offered a group of Smetana’s compositions. 

A lecture-recital of great interest was given by Dr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth at the Central High School before a highly 
appreciative gathering. The speaker outlined various mod- 
ern melodies, showing their similarity with the old ones 
which have been written for many years and likewise de- 
scribed the simplicity of the most popular tunes now before 
the public. 

The Orpheus Quartet, Bessie Calhoun, soprano; Lillian 
Brousseau, contralto; Russell McGee, tenor, and ; 
Lambert, bass, recently was heard in an excellent program 
of songs before the National Voters’ Association of Ohio. 
The quartet also sang for the Ruth Chapter of the Eastern 
Star Order at one of its conventions in this city. T. F. G. 
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Germaine Schnitzer Tells of Her Friendship 
with Sarah Bernhardt 


In an interview with Germaine Schnitzer, the well known 
and charming pianist, the topic of conversation turned to the 
recent loss to the artistic world of Sarah Bernhardt. 
Speaking of what a privilege it was to know the “Divine 
Sarah,” Mme. Schnitzer told me of her first meeting and 
also many other interesting happenings which occurred 
during her friendship with the great actress: 

“I shall never forget my breathless excitement when my 
husband, Dr. Leo Buerger, told me, over the telephone, 
that he was going to operate on Sarah Bernhardt. It was 
in April, 1917. had just returned from a concert tour 
through the Middle West, and on the way back to New 
York I read of the critical illness of my great compatriot 
in the newspapers. And my husband was so cool and 
collected about it; how I admired his American ‘flegme.’ 
What a night! Reporters were hanging onto our wire 
until the early hours of the morning, and what relief it was 
to know; yes—the great tragedienne had been saved! 
It was but a few days later that I was asked to call on 
the ‘Divine,’ still at the hospital. She had heard of 
Germaine Schnitzer, the French pianist, and said she was 
anxious to meet the wife of her ‘Docteur Sauveur,’ as 
she used to call Dr. Buerger. 

“From this day dated a friendship between Mme. Bern- 
hardt and myself which lasted to her death—a cherished 
and treasured memory. Soon after that it was Germaine 
and Sarah between us. What lovely hours we spent 
together in Briarcliff! She insisted that I accompany her 
when she left the hospital. We drove directly to Briar- 
cliff, drove very slowly of course, and arrived there after 
two and a half hours of steady automobile shaking. We 
all thought that she would be exhausted—we were tired— 
and hadn’t she just left the hospital? But no, her first 
worry was to order lunch, and to order only what we 
would like. Those were her ways, considerate of others, 
generous to excess. Wonderful jewels, antiques, etc., her 
gifts to me, are proofs of this. She left Briarcliff for Long 
Beach and spent the summer of 1917 there. 

“She began to paint my portrait and there were hours 
and hours when she spoke to me in her fascinating way, 
when nobody but myself was there to listen to the engros- 
sing tales she could so uniquely relate. What recollections 
of wonderful confidences; she told me one day ‘I have tried 
everything but dope.’ What jolly walks we took on the 
boardwalk, the ‘fidele Pitou’ pushing her rolling chair! 
The promenaders would bow and doff their hats deeply 
to this Queen of Art, and she would smile so graciously 
and ingratiatingly as only a sovereign could to her subjects. 
But a few minutes later, as we would get back to the 
hotel, she would ask me with that inimitable mischievous 
smile of hers ‘Qui sont donc tous ces gens-la?’? (Who 
are all those ple?) 

“At the beginning of September, 1917, Sarah Bernhardt 
made her reappearance on the American stage. I never 
witnessed such a reception in my life. As the curtains 
parted and a glimpse of Sarah seated in the middle of the 
stage was had, the whole audience rose to its feet and 
stood clapping and cheering. There was a wonderful 
‘souper’ at her apartment at the Savoy afterwards, and 
we stayed together until the wee hours of the morning. 

“And what lovely ‘Reveillons’ (Christmas eves) we ad 
there. There had to be some ‘boudin’ (blood sausage) 
according to the French custom centuries old; numbers 
were draw out of a basket and presents accordingly numbered 
were taken down from the huge tree. Blissful. memories! 
This extraordinary woman could be the greatest enter- 
tainer it has ever been my fortune to hear. She could 
imitate oy ae ge from the noises in railroad stations 
at night, beard from the sleeper, to the neighing of a 
lovelorn horse. Marvelous personality, dear and unforget- 
table friend!” K. D. 


Rata Présent at Upsala College 


Cranford, N. J., April 25—On Saturday evening, April 
21, Rata Présent was enthusiastically received in a piano 
recital at Upsala College. Her program opened with the 
Bach-Liszt organ fantasie and fugue, which she executed 
with heroic breadth and in true classic style. Mendelssohn’s 
Variations Serieuse displayed rare beauty of tone and a 
sympathy for the message of the composer that reached 
the very hearts of the listeners. A Chopin group followed, 
revealing poetry and charm and, when required, not a little 
dramatic fervor. The modern numbers which came next 
were rendered in distinctive and artistic style with a play 
of vivid imagination, and Liszt's twelfth rhapsody, put forth 
with spirit, closed the printed program. There: were nu- 
merous encores to cap the delight of an evening spent in the 
enjoyment of real art that subordinated at all times the 
ample materials at its command. y ay 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 

The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. (details in issue 
February 15)—$1,000 for chamber composition which 
shall include one or more vocal parts in combination 
with instruments. Contest ends April 15, 1924. Hugo 
Kortschak, 1054 Lexington avenue, New York City. 

Chicago Musical College (details in issue March 8) 
Seventy-three prizes and scholarships, amounting to 
more than $20,000. Chicago Musical College, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 

Bush Conservatory (details in issue February 15) 
—Free scholarships for the summer school from June 
27 to July 31. C. F. Jones, registrar, 839 North 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 

Philadelphia Conservatory (details in issue March 
1)—Free scholarships for the Summer Normal at 
Beechwood School from July 5 to August 2. P. D. 
Cone, Eastern Manager, Art Publication Society, 
1702 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Committee of the Stadium Concerts (details in is- 
sue March 8)—American composers, native born and 
naturalized, invited to submit unplayed manuscripts. 
Manuscripts will be received until June 1. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Cowen, Room 712, Fisk Building, Fifty-seventh 
street and Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Baylor College—$1,000 in scholarships and silver 
cups to winners in contests for piano, violin, voice, 
vocal quartet and orchestra. E. A. Schafer, Secre- 
tary, Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 

American Conservatory (details in issue March 22) 
—Free scholarships for the summer session from June 
25 to August 4. American Conservatory, 503 Kim- 
ball Hall, 300 S. Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 

Dudley Buck—Free competitive scholarship for 
the summer master classes at the University of Kan- 
sas, June 11 to July 21. H. L. Butler, Dean, School 
of Fine Arts, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia (details 
in issue April 12)—$500 for composition for string 
quartet. Score and parts must be in the possession of 
the Chamber of Music Association of Philadelphia, 
1317 Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa., not 
later than November 1 

Lorenz Publishing Company (details in issue April 
5)—Three prizes amounting to $325 for unpublished 
anthem. Contest ends July 1. Lorenz Publishing 
Company, 216 West Fifth street, Dayton, Ohio; 70 
East Forty-fifth street, New York; 218 S. Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, III. 

The Gunn School of Music and Dramatic Art, Inc. 
—Six scholarships for the summer master classes. 
The Gunn School of Music and Dramatic Art, Inc., 
1254 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles—$1,000 for the best sym- 
phony or symphonic poem for orchestra and $500 for 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, etc.) by a composer of the State of Califor- 
nia. Contest ends September 1. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi- 
torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Civic Summer Master School of Music—Free 
scholarships for the six weeks’ session, June 25 to 
August 4. Secretary Civic Music Commission, Box 
514, Winston-Salem, N. C 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music—About one hundred 
free and partial scholarships——Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Arts and Festivals Committee of the United 
Neighborhood Houses—$100 for a community pageant. 
Competition closes October 1. Arts and Festivals 
Committee, United Neighborhood Houses of New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Otokar Sevcik—One violin scholarship for his New 
York class, beginning September 1. Ottokar Bartik, 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York. 

Alabama State Federation of Music Clubs (details 
in May 3 issue).—Twenty-eight scholarships in prom- 
inent schools throughout the country and with noted 
private teachers offered to worthy talent in the State 
of Alabama. Mrs. W. L. Davids, Troy, Ala 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music.—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, Secretary, 185 
Madison avenue, New York City. 

Theodor Bohlmann School of Music—Contest for 
annual scholarship given by Mr. Bohlmann held Sep- 
tember 19. Executive Director, Mrs. Jason Walker, 
1156 Union Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

Andalusia Summer School of Music—Scholarships 
granted to talented and deserving students. Awards 
are made by competition. Andalusia Summer School 
of Music, Mrs. . Plummer, Business Manager, 
Andalusia, Ala. 

Mana Zucca—Scholarship in piano and one in song 
coaching for next season at Miami Conservatory of 
Music. Bertha Foster, director, Miami Conservatory 
of Music, Miami, Fla. 

William H. Woddin—$1, 000 for jubilee march song 
for New York’s jubilee. Competition is open to 
citizens of the city. The march song must be scored 
for military bands and manuscripts be submitted by 
June 1. City Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, Muni- 
cipal Building, New York. 
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BELTON THE SCENE OF TEXAS 
INTERSCHOLASTIC MUSIC MEET 





Large Number of Contestants Come from All Parts of 
State—Prize Winners Announced 


Belton, Tex., May 2.—An event of statewide interest and 
importance was the second annual Interscholastic Music 
Meet of Texas held here on April 27 and 28, sponsored by 
Baylor College Conservatory of Fine Arts and conducted by 
L. H. Hubbard, superintendent of Belton City Schools. 
Over two hundred contestants from all parts of the state 
tried for the prizes. 

The first preliminaries were held on the afternoon of 
April 27, followed in the evening by a concert in which 
Kaylor College presented several members of the faculty ot 
Fine Arts. The program included the sonata in F minor, 
op. 57, (Beethoven), by Leslie Ware; O Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me (Handel), Come Thou Lovely May (Gluck) 
and Vissi D’Arte, Vissi D’Amore (from Tosca, Puccini), 
by Ethellyne Morgan; Chanson Louis XIII and Pavane 
(Couperin-Kreisler) and Gipsy Serenade (Valdez), by 
Kenneth Wood; The Finger of God (Percival Wild), by 
Mary E. Latimer; scherzo in B flat minor, and Berceuse 
Mat and Tarantelle (Liszt), by Walter Gilewicz, and 

Mort du Joan d’Arc (Bemberg), by Allie Coleman Pierce. 

The following day was given entirely to the finals, the 
winning contestants appearing in the evening in concert at 
the close of which prizes were awarded as follows: Murrel 
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Dunn (Sour Lake), first in piano, winning scholarship for 
one year under Walter Gilewicz; Rhuine Stout (Gatesville), 
second in piano, prize scholarship under I. L. Allison; 
Bessie Ruth Bickford (Waco), soprano, prize scholarship 
under Allie Coleman Pierce; Gail Hamilton (Waco), con 
tralto, prize scholarship under Ethellyne Morgan; Waco 
Choral Club, first place, prize of silver loving cup; Beau 
mont High School Orchestra, first place, prize of silver 
loving cup; Beaumont High Quartet, first place, prize of 
silver loving cup. The judges were Horace Clark (Hous 
ton), Barnhard Taylor and Clyde Whitlock (Fort Worth) 

T. H. B 


Moore-Kortschak Sonata Programs Popular 


Recent engagements for Francis Moore, pianist, and Hugo 
Kortschak, violinist, in their popular sonata programs, have 
included a conspicuous number of schools and_ colleges 
Among these are the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci 
ences; Miss Mason’s School, at Tarrytown, N. Y.; Flora 
Macdonald College, at Red Springs, N. C.; Miss Porter's 
School, at Farmington, Conn.; the Ely School, at Green 
wich, Conn., and Mrs. Dow’s School, at Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y. This is the second season that these two well known 
artists have supplemented their individual recital work with 
the sonata programs, which have become very popular 
Next season both Mr. Moore and Mr. Kortschak will give 
their regular individual recitals in Aeolian Hall, and they 
will also play a pair of sonata recitals in the 


same hall. 


Rafaelo Diaz 


@ Reengaged for two seasons (his seventh and eighth) as leading tenor, Met- 


ropolitan Opera Company. 


q As a recitalist, Mr. Diaz has established an enviable position, 
of the high musical character of his work. 
elegance of style, 


his programs, perfect diction, 


by reason 
Infinite care in the selection of 
impeccable musicianship, 


abundant interpretative resource together with the individual timbre of his 
high lyric voice (unlike any other), combine to make the singing of this tenor 
most appealing to audiences of culture and advanced musical tastes. 


Management: 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL 


BUREAU 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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THURSDAY, 





Are we a wise public or simply a wealthy one ? 
Seciiat 
Philadelphia had a mouth organ contest recently, 
which at least marks an advance in art over the 
dancing marathon competitions being held in other 
cities, 
— 
No, Eucalyptia, a person who begins every sen- 
with the pronoun “I” is not necessarily a 


tence 
tenor or baritone. Sometimes she is a 


famous 
St yprano, 


-— 


Someone has computed that there are 5,000 lan- 
guages in the world. Wrong. The number is 5,001, 
with the language used by most vocalists when they 
deliver songs in E nglish. 








a 
Dr, Schmidt, trying to be severe, 
wrote of pianist Ignaz Friedman: “He plays with 
the waltzes as a cat might with a mouse.” In both 
cases the execution is highly effective, one should say. 
ae 
Switzerland is to have a great “Festival of Youth 
and Joy” at Geneva, June 6 to 8. The originator 
and director is E. Jaques-Daleroze, who will conduct 
and direct the dances of his pupils, who participate in 
the festival which will call for the services of over 
700 actors, singers and dancers. 


A Berlin critic, 


Mrs. McHie, a New York woman who seems never 
before to have sprung into the limelight, earned some 
two column headlines the other day by announcing 
that she had decided to leave her entire fortune to 
the S. P. C. A. for a dog hospital because she could 
not stand the sound of St. Thomas’ Choir, which in- 
sists on singing across the street from her every 
Sunday morning. Never having heard St. Thomas’ 
Choir we shall, until the receipt of further infor- 
mation, remain strictly neutral. 

sicnenasiiinhiees 

Texas is out after all sorts of records. The last 
we knew it had the long distance dancing to its 
credit and now it eg to have added long distance 
piano playing to it, J. Kennedy having tickled 
the ivories—as AM they call it in Texas—for a 
total continuous stretch of sixty-six hours and 
twenty-two minutes, The former record finished, so 
to say, way behind the flag. It was a meagre twenty- 
nine hours and belonged to Howard Roth, of Toledo, 

a 

Now that the summer season is almost here and 
musicians are in possession of their season's profits, 
and have a long vacation in which to get into mis- 
chief, the Musicat Courter would like to warn them 
once more against speculation in Wall Street. Better 
stick to sharps in music than to try to conquer the 
sharps in the stock market. It is a game of which 
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musicians know nothing. 
nature or training to be successful in operations 
against professional stock manipulators. The sen- 
sible adage has it * ‘Put not your trust in money, but 
your money in trust.’ 


—-—-@- 

Vienna reports bring the news that Mme, Jeritza 
reappeared in the theater where she first won her 
reputation, the Vienna Staatsoper, and aroused tre- 
mendous enthusiasm in the title role of Tosca. Re- 
sponding to the ovations, Mme. Jeritza made a short 
speech in which she spoke kind words for America 
and the Americans, telling how much they had done 


to help Austria. 
waicilinsenne 


Edouard Ganche, president of the Société Frederic 
Chopin, of Paris, has, with the permission of the 
French Government, proposed to the Polish Govern- 
ment that Chopin's body, which lies buried in the 
famous cemetery Pére la Chaise in Paris, be trans- 
ferred to Poland. It is said that Chopin himself ex- 
pressed a wish that his body should lie in the soil of 
his fatherland after it had regained its freedom. 


The National League of Women Voters has an- 
nounced the greatest twelve living American women 
“who have contributed most in their respective fields 
to the betterment of the world.” In music the N. L. 
W. V. gives first place to Louise Homer. It is not 
easy to discover how Mrs. Homer has bettered the 
world any more, or as much, as Mrs, H. H. A. 
Beach, the famous composer of notable songs and 
symphonic works. 


Phen nant 

Tessie F, Coleridge-Taylor, of London, widow of 
the composer, is anxious to procure a copy of a book 
called Hands of Famous Artists, in which there is a 
photograph of her late husband’s hand. Mrs. Cole- 
ridge-Taylor believes that the work was published in 
Chicago some time after 1904. Anybody knowing 
where a copy of the book can be obtained will please 
write to the London correspondent of the Musica. 
Courter, Clarence Lucas, 103 Bryne Road, London, 


S. W. 12, England. 
a 
Owen Johnson, in that delightful story of “prep” 
school life, Skippy Bedelle, remembers hearing 


Weber and Fields sing “For I really must love some- 
one, And it might as well be you.” (Mr. Johnson, 
by the way, misquotes the text.) Now we’ve known 
several dozen once-young ladies who were members 
of the “Original Sextet” from Florodora, but hanged 
if we can recall that Lew and Joe were attached to 
the male contingent of that famous organization. 
Didn't they do a parody on it? Perhaps that is what 
sticks in Mr. Johnson’s mind, 


——_—__©——_-- 

On March 19 there was a celebration at the Verdi 
Home for Aged Musicians at Milan, the occasion 
being the day of the patron saint, John (Giuseppe), 
of the noble founder of the house.- There was a 
concert, of course with an all-Verdi program, in 
which some of the aged inmates of the home par- 
ticipated. Giuseppe Milani, an eighty-one year old 
baritone, sang a scene and an aria from one of the 
early operas. The oldest inmate is a Calabrian, Paolo 
Alcibiades, ninety years, who spent forty of them as 
leader of a band. Longest at the home is a soprano, 
Palmira Scaini, from Cremona, who was once cele- 
brated for her performance of Oscar, the page, in 
the Masked Ball. 


“Rockefeller Fund Donated $76,757,040 in Last 
Ten Years,” said a headline in last Monday’s paper. 
Most of this money was divided between public 
health, medical education and war relief, with some 
ten million going to miscellaneous philanthropies. A 
magnificent record! And did a dollar or two go to 
music or some other of the fine arts? Well, perhaps. 
One thing—there is reasonable surety that all this 
vast sum was intelligently administered by the in- 
stitutions to which it was presented; which, by the 
way, is more than can be said for some of the dona- 
tions that have been made and are being made to 
music. 


Qa 


With her recent coaiaha in n London, Anna Pavlowa, 
famous star of the dance, completed a trip around 
the world made in less than a year. She left London 
last summer, came here, crossed the continent without 
stopping for a performance, sailed across the Pacific 
and went to Tokio for a tour beginning September 
10. After performances in the principal cities 
of Japan, she and her company appeared in Shanghai, 
Hong-Kong, Manila, Java, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Cairo. From Cairo she went to Paris and is now at 
home in London where she will rest through the sum- 
mer in preparation for an American tour which 
begins next October, again under the Hurok man- 
agement. Mme. Pavlowa’s trip in the East was, in- 
cidentally, a great success both financially and artis- 
tically. 


They are not fitted by 
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MIXERS 


If parents realized what an important part 
social gifts play in the march towards success 
they weuld do everything in their power to in- 
duce their children to become good mixers. 

The importance of it cannot be exaggerated. 
The mixer gets things of which the recluse never 
even hears. For the artist nothing could be 
more likely to bring opportunities. 

And artists are often studious, solitary, un- 
sociable. The hours and hours spent in the 
studio, practicing, dreaming of coming oppor- 
tunity and preparing for it, fit them badly for 
the game of mixing, getting around, seeking 
people. 

Yet it is the artist who gets around, has a lot 
of friends, meets a lot of people, and who will, 
other things being equal, be thought of by those 
who hold opportunity in their hands, rather than 
a stranger, rarely seen, soon forgotten. It is so 
in business, and it is doubly true in art. 

And above all is it true in teaching, in getting 
pupils. As an adjunct to advertising it is in- 
valuable. To see ateacher in some public place, 
and to recognize him from the pictures of him 
you have seen in the papers, impresses him on 
the mind, gives a certain personal touch to the 
publicity that is worthy of consideration. 

True, the mixer must not be “queer,” and 
there is less queerness in music today than ever 
in the history of the world. He must know how 
to make himself liked. He must not be so 
wrapped up in himself that he can think of noth- 
ing else. He must be sympathetic, must be able 
to talk about other things than the abstract side 
of art, must be able to leave his business in his 
studio and come down to earth when he gets 
outside of it. 

But all of these things are inborn in most 
people if only they will take the trouble not to 
keep them buried out of sight, as a good many 
do. Also, they do well who leave their animosi- 
ties and their jealousies at home. And the 
whole musical profession would gain enor- 
mously if it could be made an ethical rule of 
common understanding that such baggage be 
chained to the hearthstone or buried in the coal 
cellar. 

Musicians do not get together. That state- 
ment has been made so often that we cannot but 
believe it. The question is, why? Well, one of 
the things that prevents musicians from getting 
together is the fact that they cannot talk shop 
without taking violent sides for this or that or 
other feature of the profession. 

And another one of the things that keeps 
musicians from getting together, and keeps them 
from being mixers in the ordinary sense of the 
word, is the fact that a great many of them are 
afflicted with the inferiority complex. (No! We 
are not talking about you. Don’t get mad!) 

But you know, gentle (or otherwise) reader, 
that is a deplorable fact. And it results in boast- 
ing. And that is also a deplorable fact. To be 
able to talk only about yourself is not conducive 
of successful mixing. 

Music is curious in this particular. The busi- 
ness man will talk shop, talk about his business, 
the line in which he is interested, without ever 
giving one the impression that he is taking all 
the credit to himself for any extraordinary 
achievement. But in music it is otherwise. 
There are certain musicians, not many, for- 
tunately, who radiate an aura of “gaze upon me 
—I am it.” 

If they only knew how much harm they do 
to themselves by this attitude they would adopt 
stern measures of repression. With that aura 
they become impossible as mixers and they not 
only injure themselves but also the entire pro- 
fession, 

Still more to be pitied, because it does not 
seem to be their own fault, are the quiet kind, 
the stay-at-homes. Perhaps they could correct 
it if they would. It must hurt to see all sorts 
of opportunities go to lesser artists simply be- 
cause they are Johnny-on-the-spot, know what 
is going on, easy to get at, always everywhere, 
active go-getters. 

There are a few who cannot mix. But they 
are few indeed. Most of the non-mixers are in 
that class simply because they do not realize the 
importance of it. 
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VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Some one said to an operatic tenor the other day: 
“Two hundred thousand persons crowded to see 
soccer in London the other day.” “Soccer?” asked 
the warbler ; “what does he sing ?” 

eRe 

If the boy is father to the man, one might say 
that the baby is father to the infant prodigy, were 
there not so many baby prodigies. 

nrme*e 

It appears that Henry Ford may be a candidate for 
the Presidency. While this column has no politics 
at the same time it begs all musical voters to remem- 
ber that Ford said: “I wouldn’t give five cents for 
all the art in the world.” 

Reenmre 

We are waiting patiently for the appearance of that 
group of reformers which will call stridently for a 
musical censor. Opera librettos must be cleaned up, 
certain Strauss works suppressed, the passion eliin- 
inated from the pages of Chopin and Wagner, and 
Elman, Novaes, Paderewski, Gigli and Jeritza made 
to perform less sensuously. After that, all would 
be well with the musical world. 

eRe 

Gretchen Dick is thanked herewith for sending us 
the attached clipping from a Moorhead, Minn., 
paper : 

“Kiwanis Club of Moorhead Pays Werrenrath $60,000 for 
*‘Insult.”” ; 

“Insulted” at a meeting of the Moorhead Kiwanis Club, 
attended by over 110 persons, Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone, who sang at Moorhead, Minn., High dchool last 
evening, was offered $60,000 by the club to “forget” the 
incident. The offer was accepted by the singer and Charles 
S. Marden, Moorhead attorney, appearing for one of the 
parties to the “insult,” paid over that sum in cash. The 
money, however, was Russian paper and has a _ present 
day value of about six cents, according to Mr, Marden. 

The affair arose during the introduction of Mr. Werren- 
rath, who made a short talk. Credit in the introduction 
was given to Dr. J. A. Aasgaard, president of Concordia 
College, under whose auspices Mr. Werrenrath appeared, 
for bringing him here. Another member of the club immed- 
iately denied that Mr. Aasgaard was responsible, declaring 
that on a previous appearance, the singer had been terribly 
“insulted” by Dr. Aasgaard. : 

This insult, it was said, came about through the posting 
of an announcement of a recital by Werrenrath several 
years ago. poster was put on the Concordia College 
bulletin board over another announcement, so that the two 
read together, announcing that “Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone, will sing here tonight. College not responsible for 
coats, caps and dogs lost.” After some discussion, the 
offer of $60,000 was made and the offer’ closed. 

eRe” 


Welcome, Goldmark, to the ranks of the musical 
horses. The colt so named ran twice at Jamaica last 
week and finished a brilliant second each time. By 
the way, ‘“Variationettes” received exactly fourteen 
mail communications and four telephone messages 
calling attention to the matter. 

eRe 

Stop, stop, stop, kind readers, and refrain from 
sending us any more suggestions and books for our 
summer reading. Over two dozen titles came to our 
desk last week, and three actual volumes, to wit: 
George R. Chatburn’s Highways and Highway 
Transportation, M. D. Heiser’s Farm Meats, and 
H. Gilbert Whyatt’s Streets, Roads, and Pavements. 


The author who said that there are only seven 
plots in the world, never spent any time among the 
personnel of an opera company. 

z 


The thought of one’s rapidly approaching summer 
vacation is marred sadly by reading the lists of 
musical events in contemplation for 1923-24. One 
does not expect much feeling in royal circles, where 
the saying: “Le roi est mort, vive le roi” has become 
alaw. But in music, at least, there might be common 
decency and respect for death. Here is 1922-23 with 
its very last gasps just finished and already ill-man- 
nered devotees are shouting raucously the coming 
glories of 1923-24, not yet born, Very poor form, 
say we. 

ener ese 

It is difficult to conjecture—and perhaps illegal, 
too—what W. H. S. means when he postcards: “Now 
that the Mullan-Gage Prohibition Enforcement Law 
has been repealed in this State, the chances that the 
great American opera or great American symphony 
might come from New York are brightened immeas- 
urably.” 


eee 
This is the kind of musical reviewing which has 
real value because it expresses an original and definite 
opinion and instructs without the desire to teach or 
to lay down law. The article is by Ernest Newman: 
Ravel is a “little master” 


whose limitations become ap- 


parent the moment he attempts anything on a large scale. 
He is a fitting last representative of a national music that 
has always run to daintiness and elegance rather than 
strength. Somehow the legend has got about that Ravel 
is a master ironist in music. It would be interesting to 
know how the legend began; perhaps it owed its origin 
to his personality and his conversation rather than his work. 
He certainly had his chance to show himself an ironist in 
L’Heure Espagnole—the neatest bit of impropriety ever put 
on the operatic stage—but outside the circle of his official 
rhapsodists it is not generally held that he made as much 
as might have been made of Franc-Nohain’s delicious 
libretto. I should say that his mind is essentially a simple 
one, and that subtlety is a matter of aspiration with him 
rather than of achievement. It is a mind of exquisite fancy 
so long as it is working on a scale appropriate to it; there is 
nothing in all modern chamber music more lovely ‘than the 
first two movements of the quartet. But the gray matter 
of the brain will not last out the whole four movements; in 
the last two the substance of the music gets thinner and 
thinner, and we are finally left with merely a number of 
piquant effects without causes—the sauce without the fish. 

“Like so many of his race in music, he is a cerebral: his 
music lacks humanity. Some of it is wearing very badly; 
even the Mother Goose suite seemed very thin stuff on 
Saturday, in spite of the piquancy of the coloring. In actual 
invention this music is merely second-rate. Ravel has never 
been much of a melodist; I have always said, since the days 
of Daphnis and Chloe, that you have only to scratch his 
tunes and you find Chaminade. His Sleeping Beauty and 
Tom Thumb and Little Ugly are all rather dried little sticks. 
We get the same dryness in La Valse, which, to my thinking, 
is Ravel’s biggest failure. Even the irresistible Viennese 
melodies in it cannot save it; they are finally ruined by 
Ravel's heavy-handed treatment of them; it is the French- 
man, not the German who is here lacking in grace and 
lightness of touch. If Ravel’s idea has been to indulge in 
a smile at the expense of the charming little waltz, senti- 
mentalities of the Vienna of the sixties or seventies, he 
would have been careful not to let his mouth slip into so 


broad a grin.” 
zee» 


According to Deems Taylor’s computation, Tschai- 
kowsky’s fifth symphony had thirteen hearings in 
New York last season while his sixth, Beethoven's 
third (Eroica) and Brahms’ first, second and fourth 
had seven performances each. Next came Mozart’s 
G minor with six, Tschaikowsky’s F minor with 
four, Franck’s D minor with two, and Beethoven’s 
eighth, Mozart’s Jupiter and E flat, and Schumann’s 
first had only one performance each. Brahms’ third 
symphony had none. Mr. Taylor suggests that the 
conductors meet in the early fall and compare and 
arrange their programs so as to insure a more equit- 
able distribution of performances for the classics. 
It looks as though Mr. Taylor knows his symphonic 
literature better than his conductors. 


At the Lambs’ Spring Gambol, Patrick Francis 
Murphy, had he been speaking about music, would 
have had to change his address but little, and some 
of the passages might have sounded like this: 

Providence has bestowed modesty on some people 
and on others a disposition for the career of a musical 
performer. 

The musical career has a penalty that follows it like 
a shadow. It is the experience of many that they 
win recognition on their advance notices and lose 
it on their performances. 

To be successful a modern composer has little time 
for family or friends; he must devote himself ex- 
clusively to his enemies. 

In popular music there always is the man of the 
hour and he seldom lasts longer than that. 

Musical history is peculiar; it does not record 
failures. 

Composers praise two sorts of persons—the dead 
and themselves. They are like jealous lovers who 
pay court to the same woman in a spirit of emula- 
tion. They hate each other, but they love music. 


As showing the real democracy of our country 
and our institutions, Tito Schipa and James J. 
Corbett are candidates for admission to the Lambs 
Club. And both are fine fellows, with Corbett per- 
haps less belligerent than Schipa. 

neme 

At the Capitol Theater last week the news films 
showed a picture of the recent raging floods in Maine 
and the orchestra played sweetly and excellently the 
Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffmann. 

eee 

The Portland (Ore.) Orchestra program of April 
25 contains the professional card of Jesse Parker who 
advertises: “Specializing a Short Course in Business 
Piano Playing.” The Gentleman who sends us the 
item, inquires: “Is it anything like business English?” 

nee 

The old saying that flattery is monstrous in a true 
friend does not apply in music. 

neme”e 


The remedy for unfavorable criticisms is not to 
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read them, or having read them, not to remember 
them. 
ner 

Commenting on the orchestral crisis in Chicago, 
Richard Alrdich writes some wise and timely words 
in the New York Times of May 6: 

We hope it will be thoroughly realized that in its orches- 
tra Chicago possesses something finer, something of a 
higher musical value, something that means more “educa- 
tion” than the opera company. The orchestra is one of the 
finest, if not the very finest, in this country; and that means 
now in the world. The weekly programs of its long season, 
and of the popular series, and of the various directly educa- 
tional works it is engaged in mean vastly more for the 
musical culture of Chicago than the few weeks of opera 
that are given in the winter. The orchestra is deep-rooted 
in the Chicago soil; the opera, no matter how “civic” it 
may be called, is an exotic. 

And whether it ever gets to be something better than an 
exotic or not, the contribution that any opera company can 
make to the musical life of the community will never be com- 
parable in value or musical stimulus to the contribution of 
a great orchestra. And with the necessary change of names 
the same is true of any other city in America that has its 
provision of orchestral music and its provision of opera. 

RR eR 

Some one speaking recently to Gabriel Fauré, the 
French composer, remarked that “modern composers 
can hardly go any further.” Fauré replied: “My 
dear friend, not even so far.” 

RRR 

Several letters have informed us that Paderewski 
is said to have earned more last winter than any 
individual in the sporting world. We are sorry to 
have to reply that at last Saturday’s boxing bouts in 
the Stadium, the receipts were $390,000, more than 
Paderewski collected during his entire tour, and that 
on the same day, Vigil, W. J. Salmon’s fleet and 
sturdy three year old colt, won a $52,000 purse in a 
single race, the Preakness Stakes, at Pimlico, near 
Baltimore. 

mere 

The American composer who wrote a piece called 
Times Square has an English rival in Arthur. Bliss 
(now visiting New York) with his In the Tube at 
Oxford Circus. This should suggest to Ernest 
Bloch, master of Hebrew melody, to do a composition 
called Upper Broadway on a Sunday Afternoon. 

vr 


From the Chicago Tribune of May 6, 1923: 

This department acknowledges indebtedness to Leonard 
Liebling, editor of the Musicat Courter, for the best char- 
acterization of musical criticism of the year. He says there 
are two kinds of critics—attaboy and atavistic. 

nrme*e 

“Getting thin to music” is what an Indiana singer 
calls the Walter Camp Daily Dozen Exercises, done 
with phonograph accompaniment. 

nme 

L. V. N. suggests that while juries often acquit 
persons who murder human beings, critics always 
convict performers who murder compositions. 

neRe*e 

America is not to be denied in art. This country 
not only holds the long distance dance record, but 
last week also won the endurance récord for harp 
playing, the time being ten hours and five minutes. 

eRe 

The Winfield ( Kan.) College of Music received ‘the 
attached from an ambitious garage employee of 
Ponea City, Okla. : 

Gentleman. 

I am intending to enter Music School soon, so | thought 
that I would write to you, asking you for little infermation, 
I have studied Clarinet and Saxiphone for eighteen months, 
but I am intending to reach higher points, so write and let 
me now about your School. 

eRe 

That maxim coiner who wrote, 
man whom no one pleases,” must 
quainted with a music critic, 

nRme*e 

Our Spartanburg correspondent corresponds : 
“Down here they are all agog, as the saying goes, 
over Gigli, who sang at our festival. A local news- 
paper critic who had just purchased a black Minorca 
show bird which he expects to send to the next show 
at Madison Square Garden, christened the bird Gigli. 
A Spartan lady has called her tomeat Gigli and 
young mother was trying the morning after the con- 
cert to Anglicize the famous tenor’s name to suit the 
baby.” 


“He is an unhappy 
have been ac- 


RnRe 
And now they are to select the greatest ten men in 
America. We are curious to see who our nine com- 
panions will be. 
eRe 
Truth crushed to earth rises again, and so do opera 
singers the moment the curtain is lifted after they die. 
eRme 
Nilly (at violin recital )—‘He’s an Auer pupil.’ 
Willy—‘“Well, I’d hate to hear a half-hour pupil.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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PERFORMING RIGHTS 

A special cable to the New York Times reports 
that Georges de Launay, conductor of the Paris Or- 
chestra, and the members of the orchestra, refused 
to go on with a concert at the Salle Caveau until the 
radio broadcasting apparatus had been removed from 
the hall, The concert was a charity affair and Mr. 
de Launay said friends of his had refused to pur- 
chase tickets because they had wireless receiving sets 
in their homes and could enjoy the concert just as 
well without paying the price. Mr. de Launay is 
also quoted as saying that for the struggling young 
musician the radio was no doubt useful as an adver- 
tisement but that men like Paderewski, Kreisler and 
Ysaye had nothing to gain and everything to lose 
in allowing their performances to be broadcasted. 
M. Devries, of the Opera Comique, is reported to 
have said that he was offered five dollars to sing for 
one of the wireless companies. 

This is of more interest than would appear. It is 
hy no means confined to wireless broadcasting. The 
entire matter of performing rights and reproductions 
is involved, for there is a difference between the voice 
of a singer reaching those within a hall and, perhaps, 
the entire population of a country. There is also 
a vast difference between the sale of the music, the 
use of score and parts of orchestra pieces, performing 
rights and the like. 

No one will suppose that it is a simple matter to 
be settled in a moment. Its settlement demands a 
lot of common sense on the one side and a lot of 
business fairness on the other, 

From the common sense point of view there would 
appear to be only one way to look at it: How much 
is a thing worth to the person who is using it? That 
is, after all, the only real question involved in equity. 
There will be no contention, for instance, about the 
reproduction in any form of a piece of music for 
which there is no popular demand, There will be no 
question of necessary payment to an artist who is 
just starting out, who has no reputation, who has not 
heen advertised, whose name has no sale value. Such 
an artist could not sell tickets to a recital given in 
any hall, but would have to paper the house. Such 
a recital would cost the artist five hundred or more 
dollars, and one would think that he or she might 
even be willing to pay the broadcasting company or 
the talking machine or reproducing piano record 
makers for the publicity involved in the reproduction. 
So it is also with a piece of music. 

But there are other rights that are of real impor- 
tance, the rights of those who have something to 
sell for which there is a great demand, be it an inter- 
pretation or a composition, The common sense point 
of view would seem to demand that such works or 
such interpretations be absolutely protected, be re- 
garded as private property, and no more to be sold at 
an arbitrarily fixed price than a house and lot may be 
sold at a fixed price. The Government, certainly, 
arrogates to itself the right of condemnation of a 
house and lot for public construction, railroad, street, 
or park, That is on the principle of majority right, 
the right of the public over the individual. 

But is any such principle involved in music? It 
is difficult to see in what particular. It is difficult, 
even, to see why, for instance, the family of Richard 
Wagner should be denied the right to inherit the only 
thing that Wagner left: his works. Where the busi- 
ness man works no harder than the composer, and 
with far less benefit to the public as a whole, he is 
permitted to save what he can and to leave not only 
what he has made and saved but also permanent 
ownership in the business he has built up. It never 
falls into the pulic domain, But the composer, a 
certain number of years after his death, loses all 
rights in-the things he has made. 

That is unjust, and it illustrates better than any- 
thing else could the attitude of governments towards 
musicians, What seems in ordinary business the 
most elemental principle of the protection of personal 
rights is, in the world of music, refused recognition. 
And perhaps one reason for this is that musicians 
themselves do not agree in the matter. Instead of 
burying their differences and standing together with 
a solid front, they argue over details. 

There are those, for instance, who argue that, 
since the publishers of popular music give away or- 
chestrations in order to popularize their newest pub- 
lications, they should never afterwards demand per- 
forming rights for concert or vaudeville perform- 
ances of these pieces. And that brings us right back 
to where we began: the question of the value of the 
music to the person using it. The popular song or 
dance is absolutely essential to the success of a vaude- 
ville act or musical comedy show. In the same way 
certain concert artists will feel that the use of the 
latest and most popular serious music will add great- 
ly to the success of their recitals, just as our sym- 
phony orchestras advertise Wagner or Tschaikow- 


we 
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sky programs with the certainty that they will assure 
a full house. 

Why should any of these drawing cards be per- 
mitted to be used without a cent of payment to the 
owners of the copyrights? Why should it be pos- 
sible for such works to be in the public domain with- 
out any ownership? 

Why, furthermore, should it be possible for the 
radio people to install their broadcasting apparatus 
into an opera house or concert hall and thus broad- 
cast the voice of some artist who sings exclusively 
for the Victor or Columbia people? It is reproduc- 
tion, not in the ordinary sense of singing for a single 
audience, but in the real sense of manifolding, and 
ought to be just as wrong as it is wrong to make hand 
copies of copyrighted works. The objection of the 
Ricordis to having the Puccini works in the libraries 
was well founded, for they discovered that they could 
not prevent people from copying the scores and using 
them without paying any royalties, without the 
Ricordis ever hearing anything about it except by 
accident. This is only a single instance of many 
abuses. 

There is also another side of it that is beginning 
to be agitated in France. Dance halls are dismissing 
their orchestras and depending upon broadcasting 
stations for their music. Is this a real danger? We 
hardly think so, for the talking machines would long 
ago have lessened orchestra men’s receipts if this 
were the case. As a matter of fact, all of the pre- 
dictions that were made when talking machines first 
became popular, that they would lead to the end of 
concert and opera, have failed to materialize. They 
have had just the opposite effect. And then, even so, 
the talking machines are run on a business basis, 
paying royalties for the use of music, paying the art- 
ists who make the records, and it costs something 
to get records. It costs nothing to listen in on a 
radio concert or dance. , 

The whole thing resolves itself to this: the artist 
should be granted absolute control of the reproduc- 
tion of his interpretation; the owner of copyright 
should be granted absolute and permanent control 
of the works copyrighted. Reproductions of sound- 
waves, whether in print or in the air, should be 
recognized as actual, tangible, permanent, saleable 
property, under the control of those to whom it be- 
longs. The sooner music is put on a business basis 
the better it will be for all concerned. 

esis Geictgtat 


Coming—the symphonic subway. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, read this in the Morning Telegraph of May 
7: “New York is making great strides in the forma- 
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tion of citizen orchestras. Pretty soon every one will 
be playing an instrument. After a while we may be 
able to have’a concert in every car of the northbound 
subway at rush hours.” 


OIL 


Every once in a while the name of Clara Stetson 
Butler sails onto the front page of the dailies—and 
every time it does, there arise memories of that dear 
Interstate Opera Company, which lasted for an oh!- 
so-brief season several years ago. Last year Mrs. 
Butler achieved fame by being indicted, in connection 
with the Century Consolidated Oil Company, for 
using the mails to defraud ; and Monday of this week 
she sprang into the limelight once more by reason of 
references to her and her business methods made by 
an eighty-nine year old gentleman, Charles B. Man- 
ville, founder of the H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 
who grinned and cheerfully admitted he ought to 
have known better at his age. 

“Mrs. Butler is beautiful, Titian-haired and not 
more than thirty,” said Mr. Manville, who, it is 
understood, will soon be presented with an engrossed 
and framed testimonial of gratitude by Mrs. B. The 
funny part of it is that Mrs, Butler, being absolutely 
green at the game when she started the Interstate 
Opera, seemed really to believe that she was going 
to make money out of grand opera. There appears 
to be more in oil—using the word “oil” in all its 
senses. 


Rn Rnenal 
WHYP 


Three cheers for the protection of home indus- 
tries! Just because Victor Herbert and Henry Had- 
ley proved in past seasons their competence as leaders 
of the Stadium Concerts, the entire season this sum- 
mer is given to Willem van Hoogstraten. We do 
not question in the slightest Mr. Van Hoogstraten’s 
ability as a conductor. He proved in his half season 
at the Stadium last year that he has talent which very 
likely will develop with experience, for that was the 
first conducting of importance he had ever done in 
his life. But why either Mr. Hadley or Mr. Herbert 
or some other competent American was not re-en- 
gaged for part of the season escapes us. Both of 
them are men of much more experience than Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten, who incidentally had not been here long 
enough to become an American citizen, if that be his 
intention. If we were looking for an orchestra job 
in this country, our first step would be to go to 
Liberia, or Esthonia, or Siam, get naturalized, and 
then return home as a foreigner. That seems to be 
the principal qualification. 





THE UNION SIDE OF THE CHICAGO ORCHESTRA STRIKE SITUATION 


For the last few weeks each issue of the Musica. 
Courier has contained an article regarding the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra strike situation. Both 
sides of the question have been taken up by this 
paper, first one and then the other. This week, the 
side of the Federation is expressed by James C. 
Petrillo, president of the Federation, in an exclusive 
interview to a representative of this paper. What 
was gleaned from his talk is here reported : 

“The members of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra are one hundred per cent. with the Union. They 
know that they are underpaid and that the stand of 
the Chicago Federation is the right one. Musicians 
of the calibre of those employed by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra should not have to beg for a 
raise; it should have been granted at once. Many 
men from the Chicago Orchestra have to borrow 
money from the management during the summer 
months. If the Chicago Orchestral Association 
would employ the men forty-two weeks out of the 
year instead of twenty-eight, we would be willing 
to talk business with them. If the season were 
prolonged to forty-two weeks, the men would not 
have to borrow money during the summer. Louis 
Eckstein, president of Ravinia, has given an increase 
of fifteen dollars a week to the men, and though 
the minimum wage is sixty dollars per week at 
Ravinia, there is not one orchestra player who will 
not be making there at least seventy-five dollars a 
week. In fact eighty dollars in round figures will 
average about the weekly salary of each man, The 
men are paid sixty dollars a week and can always 
count on three rehearsals, for which they are paid 
five dollars each, making a total of seventy-five 
dollars. Generally, however, they rehearse four 
times a week, making their pay check eighty dollars 
a week at Ravinia. The Orchestral Association has 
absolutely nothing to do with the Ravinia engage- 
ment. Louis Eckstein is the responsible party and 
then many of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra men 
do not play at Ravinia during the summer season. 
Many are idle for months and the few dates they 
get here and there are not sufficient for a livelihood, 


. 





so they get in debt for the honor of being a member 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Prestige, 
prestige, prestige! You don’t buy a meal with 
prestige, It is all very well to say that it is a certain 
honor to be a member of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, but that honor does not help to pay bills. 
To be a member of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra a musician must be of the highest order and yet 
he gets much less money than those employed by 
jazz orchestras. Why, there are many jazz men 
who turn up their noses if they are offered fifteen 
dollars a night. Some of them hardly know how to 
read notes and play by ear, yet they want eighteen 
dollars per night.” 

Mr. Petrillo took well the defense of the members 
of the Federation, and his side is here shown in the 
same impartial vein as that of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be taken, if necessity arises. 
At the present writing no new development is worth 
mentioning even though a reporter from the Chicago 
office of this paper met Philo A. Otis, active mem- 
ber of the Chicago Orchestral Association, who em- 
phatically says that the Association will not give in 
to the Federation; that, happen what may, the men 
will not be given one cent raise; the Association 
prefers to suspend the concerts of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra than to meet with the present 
demands of the Federation. Business Manager 
Frederick J. Wessels being away with the Orchestra 
on its Spring Festival tour, Mr. Otis’ remarks, made 
probably as an individual, could not be substantiated 
by a statement from the management and his utter- 
ances are quoted only to show the determination of 
the Orchestral Association to stand by its guns, for, 
though Mr. Otis is not the only one who will have 
to pass on the question, in his official position of 
secretary, trustee and member of the Orchestral 
Association, his voice, with those of the other 
officers, will certainly be heard. However, the 
Musica Courier representative is as positive as 
ever that the Chicago Symphony Orchestra will go 
on uninterruptedly and that the size of the orchestra 


-will not be reduced. 
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Philadelphia Choir Gives Program 


The choir of the Second Presbyterian Church of Philadel- 
phia, under the direction of N. Lindsay Norden, appeared in 
concert at Aeolian Hall, May 7. This choir of some 
twenty-six voices presented a very ambitious program, which 
proved it to be far above the average church choir. All are 
well drilled; their tone is good, they follow their conductor 
with facility, and there are some really outstanding voices in 
the organization. 

One may not agree on the wisdom of the choice in all the 
selections, but on the whole, the concert was a very enjoy- 
able one. Mr. Norden seemingly favors the Russian School 
and some of these numbers were wonderfully done. The 
choir has, perhaps, not reached the perfection of some of our 
other choral organizations, but judging solely on its merits 
as a church choir, this splendid organization deserves every 
encouragement and their efforts are most laudable and should 
receive proper support. 

Ellis Clark Hammann proved a very sympathetic and 
capable accompanist and gave splendid assistance to the 
soloists: Ruth Gibb, Maybelle B. Marston, Charles Stahl, and 
Ammon Berkheiser, all of whom proved themselves capable 
artists. The program follows: 





Aye Vera: Ce Sees cdccisies cctavededenessds Josquin de Pres 
REM TR SE doc cccaccvectacabaviwcndueéves Palestrina 
A Blessing (eight parts, bass solo)......cccesccccscccces Traditional 
I Know That My Redeemer Liveth (six parts)............. J. M. Bach 
Open Unto Me (eight parts).........cccceecccceccsss.. Malashkin 
A Gomme tei Ge Fah i dete ckctnnces chbus Gbbasdeccct Bartholomew 
CRORE |. phiib 0.64 Vater i TORS 854 VA baRNEe od LE OEEE RK cenced Hageman 
Bi - FONG | aide bbs hh eas os Ake oe ca okie c eeweens vuaee Whelpley 
Ruth Gibb 
The Lee, Sere Cae BOTA 6. ooo. 50 8 b6dee voter seen Coleridge Taylor 
An Eriskay Love Lilt (eight parts)...........eceeseeeees leierteen 
Capen WS Ge Bee COM GUE es vce vcns vcvtoresiateceecas Chapius 
i ee OE Bs cen cs node ances: tnaadsceedsustunel Schubert 
Bee TOE 6 ba bocce lero ewe kes euees be pveecuces cebeuntes Cadman 
Ammon Berkheiser 
From My Youth (mime parts)... .cccccccccercccoeccesens Kastalsky 
Song of St. Simeon (eight parts)............ceceeseees Tschesnokottf 
Now the Powers of Heaven (eight parts)............. 64 titer 4 eamew | 
Glory Be to God on High (eight parts)............. Ippolitoff-I vanot 
Gee: NO SONG oT Un chs. 0 Cea 0s ns 500 ckavacwes ohare Martin 
SEES. ks 0b. nvs'sea.ccdwcees.ce bd ye saneweettedses Campbell-Tipton 
Maybelle B, Marston 
Nymphs and Shepherds (four parts)... ........00eeceeeeees ’ 





Milking Song (eight parts, alto solo).............. 
Dusk of Night (four parts).............. 






Una Furtiva Lagrima........ ad 
When Night Descends............. 
Charles Stahl 


In the Lord Doth My Soul Rejoice (eight parts).......... Balakireff 
We Dn I CER BOUND 55 i nn 0h 408 bine ee ecclee teaer Kastalsky 
Come, Pte DNEOR COMME MONON a cer cccingcceweesccvindecccéos Tinel 
Praise the Name of the Lord (eight parts)................ Kastalsky 


Georgette Leblanc to Tour America 


Georgette Leblanc, the distinguished French artist, wil! 
make her first American concert tour during the season of 
1923-24. Madame Leblanc’s appearances will be under the 
management of the Art Direction, Georgette Leblanc, Inc., 
Fisk Building, New York City. Louise Davidson, until 
recently connected wtih the promotion department of the 
Brunswick Phonograph Company, is the personal repre- 
sentative. 

Madame Leblanc sailed for Europe on May 16 and will 
be heard in recital at the Champs Elysees Theater, Paris, 
early in June, assisted at the piano by Walter Straran, con- 
ductor, who is now directing the orchestra being promoted 
by Ganna Walska. In November, Madame Leblanc returns 
to America. 


Erwin Nyiregyhazi Sails 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the young Hungarian pianist, sailed 
for Europe on May 15, on board the S. S, Pittsburgh. For 
the first time since arriving in America about three years 
ago, Mr. Nyiregyhazi will join his family in Europe. He 
will visit Germany, Norway, Sweden, Hungary, France and 
Italy. Arrangements are being completed for a series of 
concerts throughout Italy during the month of August. He 
will return to this country in September, making his first 
appearance here next season at the Maine Festival early in 
October. During the coming season, Mr. Nyiregyhazi will 
be heard in concerts and with orchestras throughout the 
country. 


Mme. Liszniewska’s Symphony Engagements 


Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, pianist and head of the 
piano department of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
has been engaged to play the B minor concerto of Brahms 
in the regular Cincinnati Orchestra series of subscription 
concerts next season, under the direction of Fritz Reiner. 
This season Mme. Liszniewska appeared twice with the or- 
chestra, once in Cincinnati and once in Dayton, playing The 
Emperor concerto. Two seasons ago she also appeared 
twice with the orchestra in Cincinnati and in Washington, 
D. C., playing the concerto by Theo Ysaye and the same 
season also playing this concerto in Detroit, with the 
Detroit Orchestra, under Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 


Goodson Scores Fresh London Success 


London, May 13 (by cable): Katharine Goodson, pian- 
ist, appeared Thursday, May 10, at Queen’s Hall for the 
third time this season, playing a concerto by Beethoven, 
the Delius concerto and the Liszt Hungarian Fantasie. She 
played brilliantly, with authority, and great tonal beauty. 
She was accorded an overwhelming reception and given 

many recalls. The orchestra was the London Symphony, 
under Albert Coates. (Signed) Lucas. 


Friends of Music Under New Management 


The Society of the Friends of Music will be under the 
management of the Universal Concert Bureau next season. 
The first concert will be on October 15 when, for the first 
time in this country, Pfitzner’s romantic cantata, Von Deut- 
sche Seele, will be performed as a preliminary to the regular 
season, which begins November 11 with a Bach program. 


Guilmant Organ School to Celebrate Twenty- 
Second Graduation Exercises 


The twenty-second annual commencement and graduation 
exercises of the Guilmant Organ School, under the direc- 
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Original etching by Marianne Hitschmann-Steinberger. 





BEETHOVEN : SONATA PATHETIQUE 





tion of Dr. William C. Carl, will be held in the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, Monday 
evening, May 28, at eight o'clock. These exercises will be 
included among the notable musical events which will take 
place during the Jubilee Celebration of the city of Greater 
New York. The entire city will commemorate the passing 
of three hundred years since the city was bought from the 
Indians. 

Aside from the graduating class contributing to an inter- 
esting program, W. Charles Hart, solo tenor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, is to be the soloist. 

The final examinations before the examining board held 
by Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin and Dr. Clarence Dickinson, 
will begin this week, at the College of the City of New York. 


Barclay Finishes Season May 28 


John Barclay’s active season comes to an end on May 
28, when he will be heard as soloist at the Chicago North 
Shore Festival at Evanston, Ill, Because of this late date, 
this successful English baritone has not yet announced his 
plans for the summer, which will, however, shortly be made 
known. 


Great Lakes District Contest Winners 
* Announced 


The contest of the Great Lakes District of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs was held in Toledo, Ohio, May 
3, State winners from Michigan, Ohio and Indiana com- 
peting. The contest was conducted by Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol, 
district president, and very fine local arrangements were 
in the able hands of Mary Willing Megley, pianist of Toledo. 
Following are the district winners: Matilde Garvett, pianist, 
pupil of Ola Dafoe Eustice of Detroit, Mich.; Emma Burk- 
hardt Seebaum, contralto, pupil of Daniel Beddoe of Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio; Thomas Dewey, baritone, oupil of William 
Wheeler of Ann Arbor, Mich.; Alma Borneman, violinist, 
pupil of Jacob Goehl of Columbus, Ohio. 


Simmons Not to Sing with Goldman Band 


William Simmons, the well-known baritone of New York, 
states that he will not sing with the Goldman Band on the 
Mall in Central Park this summer. According to Mr. Sim 
mons, the announcement to the effect that he would do so 
was incorrect. 


Fourteen Curtain Calls for Chamlee 

When Mario Chamlee made his last appearance for the 
season on April 22 at the Metropolitan Opera House, he 
was given fourteen curtain calls and “Chamlee! bravo! 
bis!” was vociferously called out from various parts of 
the auditorium 

Mr. and Mrs. Chamlee (Ruth Miller) planned to leave for 
London the middle of the month. Chamlee is booked for a 
concert in London on June 3. 


May Peterson Busy Recording 


Prior to sailing for Europe in June for a well earned 
rest after her strenuous season, May Peterson is busy 
recording for the Aeolian Company. A wide selection of 
numbers is being “put in” by the soprano. 


Two Petersburg Dates for Norman Johnston 


Norman Johnston has been engaged to sing the baritone 
role in The Elijah at the Petersburg (Va.) Festival on 
May 24. The following evening he is booked for a concert 
in the same city with Dicie Howell, soprano. 
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HARRISBURG’S FESTIVAL exception of Miss Bock, pianist. Miss Bock has been win- Three Samoiloff Pupils in One Week 
A BRILLIANT SUCCESS {}"* cermin success in her Roe eee eee. _, Lazar S. Samoiloff, New York singing teacher, intro- 
Prorat” vg rake, Mena, ithe Pee B:* duced three of his artist-pupils during one week. Consuelo 


ception. She has interpretative ability, a facile technic, pig 
Under Direction of Bernard R. Mausert, Chorus and Soloists ae and plays with iatelligence All four of the artists er ag Mexican coloratura soprano, and Constantin Bu- 
F ] well deserved the applause bestowed upon them at their etoff, Russian baritone, were heard in a joint recital at 
Do Fine Work PI I Aeolian Hall, April 30. Mme. Escobar’s voice is clear and 
Harrisburg, Pa. May 7.—May 1, 2, 3 and 4 were the flexible and Mr. Buketoff has a voice of unusual range 
dates of Harrisburg's 1923 festival and a most successful and quality, which he uses with great skill. The New York 
one it proved to be from many angles. The auditorium of Times said that Mme. Escobar sang “with clearness and 
the Grace Methodist Church was packed for the opening brillianey,” and that “Mr. Buketoff displayed a voice with 
program on May 1, which was made up of Parker's A a wide range of warm tones that was equal to all of the 
Wanderer’s Psalm and Bach’s Bide With Us. The chorus tests to which he put it.” 

was splendid, and plainly showed evidences of the painstak Helen Lubarsea, dramatic soprano (who will sing lead- 
ing training of Bernard R. Mausert, organist and choir ing roles with the De Feo Opera Company in Baltimore in 
master of the church and director of the festival chorus. June), appeared with Giuseppe De Luca, baritone of the 
Such works as those presented at this concert usually have Metropolitan Opera, and the symphony orchestra, Max 
orchestral accompaniment, but, although it was a very dif Jacobs conductor, at the Century Theater on May 1. She 
ficult task, Mr. Mausert furnished an entirely adequate ac sang the arias from Aida and Cavalleria Rusticana, win- 
companiment at the organ. The soloists for the first night ning an oyation. Mr. De Luca expressed enthusiastic ad- 

were Bianca Sherwood, soprano; Clair Brookhurst, con miration of her voice and dramatic ability. 
During Music Week, fifteen of Mr. Samoiloff’s pupils 


tralto; Bruce Campbell, tenor, and Roland Pease, bass 
baritone, all of whom coOperated in making the concert a participated at concerts arranged by Mrs. William Cowen, 
great success rhis entire program was repeated on the chairman of the Special Programs Committee. 


evening of May 2 


Ernest Toy and Wife Dubbed Marionettes 

by Child 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Toy, the former the Australian vio- 
linist, the latter the pianist and contralto, have had many 
jests made on their name, their friends and acquaintances 
starting right in from the day of their wedding when con- 
gratulations poured in in the shape of verses made to rhymn 
with Toy—each thinking he was original when he said 
something about “Joy.” The latest is from the lips of a 
four-year-old. They were to spend Sunday at the home of 
some friends who have a little daughter, and she naturally 
wanted to know the name of the expected guests. When 
told the name was Mr. and Mrs. Toy she seemed much 
surprised and after thinking for a minute looked up at her 
mother and said: “Mother, have they wooden legs?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Toy have just received their itinerary from 
the Swarthmore Association and to judge from the large 
list of towns they are to be kept very busy. There are 
fifteen weeks of concerts, with one open date. 
Superlatives for Arthur Middleton 


“By all odds the best oratorio singer these ears have 
ever heard” was the verdict of Edward Moore, the music 


Artists’ Recital 

On the afternoon of May 2 an artists’ recital was given 
hy Miss Sherwood, Miss Brookhurst, Mr. Campbell and 
Mr. Pease, with Glenn Mower as the accompanist. The 
program arranged was very interesting, including as it 
did solo numbers by each of the artists and Lisa Lehmann’s 
ilways popular In a Persian Garden 

HiawaTtHa’s Weppinc Feast 

On Thursday and Friday evenings, May 3 and 4, the 
horus and soloists presented scenes from The Song of Hia- 
watha. This well known poem of Longfellow’s, set to music 
by Coleridge-Taylor, had a particular appeal for Harris 
burg music lovers and great enthusiasm was shown on both 
evenings. The chorus read the difficult mugic with a fine 
understanding of the text, there was much beauty in the 
tone produced, the attacks were clean cut and the balance of 
parts good 

Che soloists mcluded Melvena Passmore, coloratura so 
prano of the Chicago Opera, who immediately won her 
audience with her voice of beautiful quality and wide range 
Miss Passmore has youth, a charming personality and fine 
stage presence, all of which contributed toward the success 
scored by her. Lewis James, tenor, thrilled the audience 








with his splendid interpretations, and Horace R. Hood, bari BERNARD R. MAUSERT, : , ee boa iat - ; 
tone, proved himself an artist of the first rank in his sol director of the Harrisburg Festival editor of the Chicago Daily Tribune, after Arthur Middle- 
work Last, but by no means least, mention must be ; ton had sung there recently as soloist with the Marshall 
made of Mr. Mausert’s work at the organ. He not only Field Choral Society in Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius. And 
: : every appearance. Helen Bahn is to be congratulated upon ‘ wean site iy : a athens: Al 225 
played the accompaniments with skill, but at all times had — | pehicaiiannts faralohed ae ter, I five other pagve’ =) unanimous in their extravagant praise 
the chorus so well under control that the performances on one of the American baritone, = 
both nights went off exceptionally smooth. HarrispurG Festival. UNDERWRITTEN. It is difficult to write of the art of Middleton lest one 
« A Mae A unique feature of the Harrisburg Festival is the fact be tempted to an over use of superlatives.” And the super- 
eROOND | ARTISTS Recit AL. that it is underwritten and seats. at the performances are  latives followed in the criticism that appeared in the Mount 
The second artists’ recital on Friday afternoon was given free to the public, with the exception. of the reservations Carmel, Pa., Daily, after Arthur Middleton had sung there 
by Miss Passmore, Mr, James, Mr. Hood and Helen Bock, made for guarantors and bona 4 og The dates for the 1924 recently and “scored a recital triumph” in a “magnificently 
all of whom were heard as soloists in Hiawatha with the festival will be May 6, 7, 8 and 9. oe OD sung” program. 
) I 


























HE return of this famous master violinist 
after an absence of almost a decade is one 
of the important musical events of the season 


of 1923-1924. 


Carl Flesch has already been engaged as soloist 
with the Philadelphia, the Philharmonic, and 
the Cincinnati Orchestras, and many recital 
appearances have been booked. His tour will 
start in January, 1924, and will continue 
throughout the rest of the musical year. 
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Beulah Rosine a Promising Young Artist 

Women cellists who have made a deep imprint are few, 
but one who is making a name for herself is Beulah Rosine, 
a young and gifted Chicagoan. Although she studied piano 





BEULAH ROSINE, 
cellist. 


under her sister’s instruction, Miss Rosine’s strongest lean- 
ings were toward the cello, and when but fourteen her eminent 
teacher, Hans Hess, found in her unusual talent and ability 
and under his efficient guidance she has reached her present 
high standard. For two seasons Miss Rosine held the first 
stand among the cellists of the Chicago Civic Orchestra, 
to which post she was assigned by Frederick Stock. Her 
concert appearances have made such demands on her time 
that she is now devoting her entire efforts to concerts and 
recitals, in which she has been most successful. 

When she appeared on April 18 in joint recital before 
the Gary Commercial Club, the critic of the Post-Tribune 
stated that “the youthful artist shows a remarkable talent 
and understanding of her instrument,” and that she “accom 
plished with ease and grace that was admirable the difficutt 
Hungarian rhapsody by Popper.” Of her recital before 
the St. Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids (Mich.), the Grand 
Rapids Press said that “Miss Rosine, a gifted young player, 
gives promise of some day becoming a very big artist,” that 
“she has a mellow, flowing tone of much beauty; a fine flu- 
ency of execution and a really remarkable technic’ and 
that she played the Popper Ungarische Rhapsodie “with dis- 
tinction, mastering with ease the difficult passage work 
and technical intricacies. Her brilliant harmonic, even trill, 
the delicate arabesques and the broad, sweeping tone were 
achievements to command admiration and respect.” Re- 
cently the Tallahassee Daily Democrat commented that “Miss 
Rosine brings a beautiful quality of tone from her old 
French instrument,” and that ‘she has a fine sense of shad 
ing and values, and also much vivacity in her interpretations.” 
After a concert in Richmond (Ind.), the Richmond Item 
reviewer said that “the star of the evening was Miss Rosine, 
charming little cellist who plays with a big, rich tone,” 
and further that “Miss Rosine knows how to handle her 
instrument and is a delightful young player.” 

Miss Rosine is looking forward to a most active season, 
having already booked a number of engagements at this 
early date. 


° ee ~ . ~ ° e 
United States Civil Service Examination 
The United States Civil Service Commission announces 

the following open competitive examination : 
MUSIC TEACHER 

The receipt of applications will close on June 19. The examination 
is to fill vacancies in the Indian Service at an entrance salary o 
$760 a year plus the increase of $20 a month granted by Congress, 
and vacancies in positions requiring similar qualifications, | 

Furnished quarters, heat, and light are allowed appointees free 
of cost. At each boarding school there is a common mess and meals 
are furnished at cost. : 

Applicants must have graduat:d from a four years’ high 
course. In addition they must have had at least three years’ experience 
as music teacher and experience in vocal training of mixed choruses, 
quartets, and other musical organizations, and in giving instrumental 
lessons, particularly on the piano. The completion of each year of 
study in piano and vocal music in a recognized conservatory of music 
will be accepted in lieu of one year of the required experience. 

Competitors will not be required to report for examination at any 

lace but will be rated on their education, training, and experience 

‘ull information and application blanks may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or 
the secretary of the board of United States Civil Service examiners at 
the postoffice or customhouse in any city. 


Quaile Pupils in Fine Recital 

A music week event of interest took place at the home 
of Hazel Taylor, 88 Central Park West, on Wednesday 
evening, May 2. Elizabeth Quaile was responsible for the 
fine music which was contributed by her artist pupils. Good 
taste, tone and technic were attributes they all possessed; 
yet, each had marked individuality. Those taking part in 
the program were Florence Moxon, John Elvin, Patricia 
Boyle, Rosa Simon and Edith Friedman. Frederick Patton 
Hart performed his own setting to Alfred Noyes’ Victory 
Ball and gave it a very vivid reading. 


school 





NeCollins, Erb and Hopple in Recital 


A benefit recital for Mary Hopple, contralto, in whose 
career the entire city is interested, was given on April 19 
in the high school auditorium at Lebanon, Pa. : 

The program was presented by Bertyne NeCollins, so 
prano, teacher of Miss Hopple; Miss Hopple and John 
Warren Erb, pianist. The recital was under the manage- 
ment of Florence Hauer, musical supervisor of schools, and 
Prof. J. L. Appenzellar, principal of the high school, and 
was sponsored and promoted by the Kiwanis Club. 

Mrs. NeCollins was heard in With Verdure Clad, from 
The Creation, as well as groups of modern French and 
English songs. She displayed an exquisite lyric voice and 
sang with splendid musicianship and charm of interpreta- 
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tion. Miss Hopple showed inherent qualities of an artist and 
her singing of But the Lord Is Mindful of His Own and 
Abend of Strauss, was an indication that the interest of 
Lebanon was well deserved. John Warren Erb, well known 
as conductor, accompanist and pianist, in New York City, 
added to the splendid program a well chosen group of piano 
solos. Mr. Erb plays with exquisite tone and breadth of 
musicianship. 

Miss Hopple and Mr. Erb gave an impromptu program 
the following morning before the entire student body of 
the Lebanon School. 


Busy April for the Tollefsens 


Several successful concert appearances were made by the 
Tollefsen Trio during the month of April, among them being 
one in Bethlehem, Pa., where the trio played the Tschaikow- 
sky A minor trio. Several solo pieces were played by each 
artist. In Tenafly, N. J., the same program was repeated 
a week later, with the addition of the Arensky D minor trio. 
The organization is busy planning its concert tour to the 
Pacific Coast in the fall. 

April 27 a recital by advanced violinists and pianists of 
the Tollefsens found a large gathering on hand at the hand- 
some residence-studios. Works by standard composers 
were performed, the program containing much music, cele- 
brated the world over. Pianists who played were Isabel 
Carter, Isabel Gould, Lillie Moore, Kathryn Makin, and 
Edith Roos, while the violinists were Barnhard Knudsen, 


25 
A Night of Love 


The above is the title of a comedy opera potpourri which 
opened at the Jolson Theater on a recent Monday evening, 
being given by the Russian Opera Company under the S$ 
Hurok, Inc., management. The singers are the same who 
appeared here some months ago in a series of Russian grand 
operas. Their latest venture is a piece by Valentine Val- 
entinov, of which the music is taken from well known 
scores like Aida, Faust, Eugen Onegin, Carmen, and similar 
works. The libretto is a sort of broad burlesque comedy 
The performance is in Russian. The singers include Nicolai 
Mamonoff, Sergei Anfimoff, Barbara Loseva, Sophia Ficher, 
Nina Gusieva, Zina Ivanov, Efim Vitis, Sophia Osipova, 
Max Panteleeff, Vladimir Radeeff, Nicolai Busanowsky, Ivan 
Dneproff, Leonid Gorlenko, Vladimir Radeeff, David Tul 
chinoff and Nastia Feodorova. 

The performance displayed much vocal spirit and robust 
physical comedy. — 

1,000 Club Women Applaud Bensel 

Caryl Bensel sang recently in Atlantic City at the opening 
meeting of the convention of the New Jersey Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, at which an address was made by Mrs 
Thomas Winter, general Federation president. Miss Bensel 
was given an ovation by over 1,000 representative club 
women of the State of New Jersey. She was recalled many 
times and responded with “request” encores. This appear 
ance resulted in numerous engagements for next season for 











Anita Palmer, Otto Bender and Anthony di Trinis. Miss Bensel 
—— ———— — 
—— —— — = 
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EASTON 


FLORENCE 


New York Evenine Post 

Miss Warren played all the accompani 
ments from memory and in the manner 
of a real accompanist (not like a solo 
pianist who thinks she’s better than the 
recitalist) and pleased the audience with 
MacDowell'’s “Praeludium”, Tschaikow 
sky’s “Meditation” and Grieg’s “On the 
Mountains”. She played with conviction 
and real feeling, and more was demanded 


with due shading, 


New York Sun: 


herself 


New York Herap: 
Miss Warren played the singer’s ac 
companiments excellently, and from 


il memory. 
WITH MME. 


Los ANGELeEs EXAMINER 


which you dedicated to me. 


LAFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


ANNOUNCE THE UNUSUAL SUCCESS OF ANOTHER 
OF THEIR ARTIST PUPILS i 


| ELINOR REMICK WARREN | 
| Composer — Pianist — Accompanist | 


MME. FLORENCE EASTON 


Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


Many thanks for recommending 
| Miss Elinor Warren, who ts a 
| clever composer, a fine pianist, 
a splendid accompanist and has 
a charming personality. 


(Signed) Florence Easton. | 


New Yors Tripune: 
Miss Warren played skilfully, fluently, 


proved melodious and singable. 


ELINOR WARREN 
MorninG Tececrarn 
Miss Warren's compositions, ‘The 
while her four songs Heart of a ose “Children of the 
Moot “Golden Yesterdays” and “The 
Touch of Spring’, are fine contributions 


As an accompanist Miss Warren proved 
f dextrous and sympathetic; as a 
pianist facile; as a composer justified by 
charm and expressiveness, 


MARGARET MATZENAUER IN LOS ANGELES 





Elinor Warren's compositions show fa Elinor Warren proved to be a young 
cility of writing with modern coloring composer-pianiste of most attractive mu 
as the poem inspires her and she weaves sicianship and put her numbers across | 
her thematic material with a gossamer with real virtuosity, receiving a merited | 
touch but a definite grasp of harmonic ovation Her recent composition “The | 
relations and a_ studied attention to Heart of a Rose” as sung by Mme. Mat 
technic zenauer made a lasting impression and i 
resulted in numerous recalls | 
f 
if) 
Ui] 
: I 
Photo © Kesslere. i 


MARGARET MATZENAUER | 


Thank you so much for the beautiful song, “The Heart of a Rose,”’ | } 
I have used it all over the country on my | 
tour and it has met with greatest success. 

Sincerely yours, Margaret Matzenauer. | 


COMPOSER OF 


Hi 
i The Heart of a Rose The Touch of Spring Little Slippers of the Rain 
Golden Yesterdays | Published by Enoch & Sons Published by John Ch 
Children of the Moon I Have Seen Dawn aDtrened Dy " urch Company 
Fairy Hills of Dream | In the Moonlight Song of June 
Published by Harold Flammet | Published by Boston Music Company Published by G. Schirmer, Inc 


| Choruses, Anthems, Sacred Solos 
SUMMER COURSES BEGIN JUNE 4th, 1923 











American composers, and 
* to both artists for their 
favoral manner of presentation Miss 
Warren played solo numbers with excep 
tional feeling and intelligence 


New York Sraats-Zerrune 
Her playing is beautiful and smooth; 
as accompanist tasty and discreet 





Los Ancetes Heratp: 


With best wishes, I am, 











Telephone: 














Address: Care of The LaForge-Beriimen Studios, 14 W. 68th St., New York 


Columbus 





8993 
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MONTREAL HOLDS ITS 

FIRST MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Calvé, Elman and Russian Opera Attract—Many Fine 


Concerts by Local Talent Are Heard—Notes 


Montreal, Canada, May 2.—-Montreal’s first Musical Festi- 
val opened at the St. Denis Theater, April 24, under the 
Metropolitan Choral Society. There were 


iuspices of the 
more than 500 competitors and $1,000 in prizes, including 
xteen gold medals and sixteen silver medals, were awarded. 
was unusually large and the audience was 


he attendance 
A. S. Vogt, of Toronto, one of the adjudi 


very interested 
cators, said 
“I am indeed glad to be here at the inauguration of this 
movement in Montreal. The work may not be all you are 
looking for in quality and it may be that many able musi- 
cians are holding aloof awaiting developments, but, if the 
ame thing happens here that happened in other parts of 
you will have the finest possible impetus given to 
A movement such as this requires the 
support from the public.” 
Several of the soprano soloists were excellent and gave 
i really fine interpretation of Mallinson’s Snowflakes. The 
oung people taking part in the piano solo competition pro 
duced some excellent playing. Several of the players dis- 
played a good arm technic. As a whole, the affair has been 
i success inasmuch as it has brought to the front hitherto 
undiscovered talent. The trophies and various prizes were 


Canada, 
in this city 
sible 


MUS 
] irgest p ) 


awarded Thursday night and the festival was concluded by 
a grand concert of the first prize winners. 
Artist CONCERTS. 


ang to a crowd of her old admirers which filled the 
Theater on April 12. By the resounding ap- 
plause and the vehemence of the demand for encores it 
vas evident that once more she was a conqueror. Louis 
Bourdon, impresario, deserves all the thanks he received and 
privilege he procured for Montrealers. The 
Yvonne Dienne, offered some pleasing piano 


Calvé 
St. Denis 


more for the 
accompanist, 
election 

A recital by Mischa Elman held in the St. Denis Theater, 
popular and appreciated event. The hall was 


was another 
ats on the platform had to be provided to ac- 


filled and se 


commodate the crowd. He gave several encores among 

which was Schubert-Wilhelmj’s Ave Maria, received with 

thunderous applause. Louis H. Bourdon was the manager. 
CuHampBer Music ENJoyven. 

A concert which received much favorable comment was 


riven by the Chamberland String Quartet in the Ritz-Carl- 
Chamberland, Norman 


ton The members are Albert 
Herschorn, Eugene Chartier and Raoul Duquette. Eva 
Plouffe-Stopes, pianist, assisted. Bernard Laberge is now 
the manager. 

RusstAN Opera Returns Upon Request. 


At the urgent request of the public the Russian Grand 
Opera Company gave Montreal a second engagement of 
two weeks at the St. Denis Theater which closed on April 22 
with The Czar’s Bride. Ina Bourskaya as Lubasha was 
guest artist. She also sang the name part in two perform- 
ances of Carmen. Emma Mirovitch as Pique Dame had a 
great success and Nina Gusieva as Rachel, in La Juive, 
was much admired. J. A. Gauvin was the local manager. 

Repevition OF CANADIAN ORATORIO. 


The New Canadian oratorio, Jean le Precurseus (St. John 


the Baptist), by the late Guillaume Couture, was given a 
ccond hearing in the St. Denis Theater for the benefit of 
the Incurables’ Hospital. There were several changes in 
the cast. Dr. Verschelden, of this city, replacing Leon 


inte rpreted the part in a 


who created the title role, 
Fabiola Poirier, 


fashion. The other soloists were 
Miss Cabana, Miss Asselin, Henri Priéur and H. Gautier 
who repeated their former success. Most of the soloists 
are pupils of Salvator Issaurel, formerly of l'Opera Comique 
of Paris and now professor of this city. 
Winpsor Hore, Entertains Guests MusIca.ry. 

Large audiences attend the free concerts held every Sun- 
day evening in the Rose Room of the Windsor Hotel and 
organized by the management of this hotel. To these are 
invited guests, friends and many musical people of the city. 
The best local talent has been secured such as Dr. Ver- 
chalden, Merlin Davies, Cedia Brault, Germain Lefebvre, 


Rothier, 
masterly 


mile Clossey, Harry Salter and others. 
Local ORGANIZATIONS IN COMMENDABLE CONCERTS. 
Because only a favored few knew of their work it was 
almost a surprise to many of the audience which filled 
the Channing Hall when George H. Brewer, pianist; Saul 
Brant, violinist, and Boris Hambourg, cellist, gave a con- 
cert of chamber music. The work was most satisfying 


and the ensemble so good that all the critics were unanimous 
in their approval 

The Apollo Glee Club Male Choir and the Elgar Women's 
Choir for the first time gave a joint program including 
numbers sung separately and together. The conducting 
was divided between B. E, Chadwick, of the Apollos, and 
David Eustace Key, director of the Elgars. Incidental 
solos given by Mrs. T. F. Kirkland and H,. Fraser 
accompanists were Mrs, Chadwick and 


were 
Gutheric The 
George Brewer. 

The annual recital by Stanley Gardner, pianist, was held 
in the ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton on April 17 and at- 
tracted an appreciative audience. His program as always 
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was well selected and sure to include something new to 
Montrealers. 
Notes. 

Merlin Davies, tenor, has been engaged as adjudicator of 
the festivals to be held in South Wales this summer and 
is asked to give a series of recitals in England, Wales, Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

Ethel Denault, contralto, was enthusiastically applauded 
at her concert held at the Ritz-Carlton. Mary Izard, vio- 
linist, assisted and Mr. Blair was the accompanist. 

Three French artists who have been here for a few 
months, Mme. Amaldu-Jacquet, harpist; Jose Delaquerriere, 
tenor, and Maurice Jacquet, pianist, went to Quebec and 
to Ottawa where they gave concerts with great success. 

A concert was held in the St. Sulpice Hall at which part 
of the score of a new opera, Soeru-Beatrix, by Alfred Lali- 
berte, a Montrealer, was given a first hearing. Henri Prieur, 
tenor, sang the romance. The other soloists were Mildred 
Silverman and Annette Decarie, pianists. 

Two noted impresarios, A. Gauvin, accompanied by 
Mme. Gauvin and Bernard Laberge, the general manager 
on this side of the Atlantic for Marcel Dupré, have left 
for Paris on board the S.S. Paris, which sailed on April 25. 
Crossing on the same boat were Jacques Thibaud, Alfred 
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RUTH LLOYD KINNEY 


CONTRALTO 
is singing 
“KISS IN THE DARK” 
and 


“LOVE SENDS A LITTLE 
GIFT OF ROSES” 


(Artist Copies on Request) 





HARMS, INC., 
62 West 45th St., New York City 








Cortot, Pablo Casals, Raymonde Delaunois and a few other 
music celebrities. 

Premonition, a song by Mrs. Devlin, of Montreal, and 
the words by Beatrice Redpath, also a Montrealer, was sung 
by Ethel Denault at a concert she gave lately at the Ritz- 
Carlton, 

A few weeks ago Raoul Duquette, a well known cellist 
of this city, was the soloist at the Allen Picture Theater. 

His Majesty’s Canadian Grenadier Guards Band, under 
the leadership of J. J. Gagnier, is giving twenty-minute 
concerts every Saturday afternoon at the Imperial Picture 
Theater. 

The Marier Ladies’ Quartet, 


which sang at the Capitol 
Theater, did remarkably well. M. 


Etta Hamilton Morris’ Artist Pupil in Recital 


The third in a series of recitals by artist pupils of Etta 
Hamilton Morris was given in the Clintonian, Brooklyn, 
April 25. Mathilda Crisson, soprano soloist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Jamaica, sang With Verdure Clad, 
by Haydn, with fine diction and good style. The trying 
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Nymphs and Fauns, Bemberg, was sung with lovely tone 
and excellent command of colorature. 

Ruth Daneke, mezzo-contralto, gave Love of Thy Might, 
Saint-Saéns, with dramatic effect and ringing high tones. 
Lightness and precision were shown in The Sunshine Song, 
Grieg and Will o’ the Wisp by Spross. 

These two singers gave the Quis est Homo, from Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, with good blend of tone and understanding 
of oratorio style. Isabelle Theall, a young singer with a 
genuine dramatic soprano voice, showed great promise. The 
charming Pastorale, Veraccini, was done with lightness and 
sureness of intonation, while the pianissimo work in Harriet 
Ware’s Hindu Cradle Song was especially well rendered. 

The singers were also heard in duets with Mrs. Morris. 
Alice McNeill furnished sympathetic accompaniments. 


Annual Medal Week Contests at Ithaca 
Conservatory 


The annual Medal Week contests of the Ithaca Conserva- 
tory and Affiliated Schools was held the week of April 23 
to 28, and it proved to be one of the most interesting weeks 
of contests ever held at the school. 

The purpose of the contests is to stimulate a greater 
interest in all schools and departments by awarding each 
year gold and silver medals as first and second prizes to 
the winning students of the Junior and Senior classes. This 
season was represented by unusually talented groups of 
students and the competition was very keen. 

The opening contest on April 23 was by students of the 
department of piano playing. Theodore Riccobona, of 
Kingston, N. Y., was awarded the gold medal, while Made- 
line Blackburn, of Southampton, L. I., won the silver medal. 
Mr. Riccobona played Valse de Concert, by Balakireff. 
Miss Blackburn played two numbers, The Lark, by Bala- 
kireff, and Papillons, by Moriz Rosenthal. Other contest- 
ants were Ruth Dana, of Kingston, N. Y., and Francis 
Jones, of Wales, Great Britain. The judges were Ann 
McCormick, Mrs. O. G. Guerlac and Prof. L. Pumpelly, of 
Cornell University. 

On Tuesday evening, April 24, the Annual Medal Con- 
test for seniors in the Ithaca School of Physical Educa- 
tion was held in the gymnasium. Celestine Bloxam, of 
Long Pond, Me., won the gold medal, and Christine Fisher, 
of Williamson, N. Y., was awarded the silver medal. Other 
contestants were Burnice Tauscher, of Port Allegany, Pa.; 
Lillian Berger, of Lebanon, Pa., and Anita Cain, of St. 
Louis, Mo. Dorothy Bateman, Mary Ryan and Alice Read 
acted as judges. 

The students of the vocal department gave their contest 
on Wednesday evening. Helen Harris, of Gloversville, 
, won the gold medal, and Naomi Sobers, of Bethle- 
a., the silver medal. Miss Harris’ selection was the 
O beaux reves evanouis, from Etienne Marcel, by 
Miss Sobers sang the aria, He Is Good, He Is 

Other contestants were 
Marie Flaherty, of To- 


aria, 
Saint-Saéns. 
Kind, from Hérodiade, by Massenet. 
ie sag Nicholas, of Renovo, Pa.; 


ledo, Ohio; Madoline Whitehead, of Duboise, Pa.; Doris 
Hildreth, of Watertown, N. Y.; Jean Davis, of Bellows 
Falls, Vt., and Philip Oberg, of ‘St. Cloud, Minn. The 


judges were Laura Bryant, director of the ‘music depart 
ments of the Ithaca Public Schools; Ellen Lemon, and E. 
D. Button, soloist of the Sage Chapel Choir, Cornell 
University. 

The contest by students of the Williams School of Ex- 
pression and Dramatic Art held on Thursday evening, April 
26, was represented by eight contestants. The winner of the 
gold medal was Marion Schofield, of Jackson, Mich., who 
gave as her selection the monologue, Ashes of Old Wishes, 
by Mackay. The winner of the silver medal, Julia Vail, of 
Deposit, N. Y., gave the Young Scientist from Gentle Julia, 
by Booth Tarkington. Honorable mention was awarded 
Dorothy Schwenk, of Southampton, L. 1, and Evalina 
Lockwood, of Ithaca, N. Y. Other contestants were Elsie 
Harrison, of York, Pa.; Ethel Wellington, of Glens Falls, 
N. Y.; Laura Hinkley, of Erie, Pa. and Howard Foster, 
of Canisteo, N. Y. The judges for the contest were Mrs. 
F. D. Fuller, Rev. Martin D. Hardin, and Dr. F. D. Boyn- 
ton, superintendent of the Ithaca Public Schools. 

One of the most interesting contests of the week was 
that of the School of Violin Playing. Eight contestants 
entered the lists. Joseph La Faro, of Geneva, Y., won 
the gold medal, and Dorothy Waldron, of El Paso, Texas, 
the siiver medal. Mr. La Faro played Ciaccona by Vitali, 
and Miss Waldron Corelli's La Potia. Honorable mention 
was given to Hazel Woodard, of Winfield, Kansas, who 
played Mendelssohn’s concerto-andante, allegro, vivace. 
Other students competing were Eugenia Adamus, of Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Lynn Bogart, of Binghamton, N. Y.; Lucien Garon, 
of Edmonton, Canada; Sara Marsh, of Westfield, Pa., and 
Miriam Murphy, of Thomaston, Conn. The itsdges were 
Mrs. Christian Midjo, F. S. Sommers and J. A. Fried. 

The final contest of the week was given by the students 
of the Academy of Public School Music. Each student 
directed a chorus in two songs, and the audience in one 
familiar song. The gold and silver medals were awarded 
to Avah Weiermiller, of Roulette, Pa. and Margaret 
Spence, of Johnsonburg, Pa., respectively. Other students 
who competed were F. E leanor Sweet, of Carthage, N. Y. 
Anna Loucks, of York, Pa.; Elvira Kostome, of Houston, 
Pa.; Muriel Tri Th Harrisburg, Pa., and Helen Martin, 
of Plain City, The judges were Laura Bryant, E. 
D. Button and Prof. C. H. Myers, of Cornell Ss ae 
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Jacques Hoffmann Conducts Because of Illness of Agide Jacchia—Candle-Light Concert by Italian Symphony—France 
Honors Stuart Mason—Other News 


Boston, May 13——Monday evening, May 7, in Symphony 
Hall, the thirty-eighth season of “Pop” Concerts opened with 
a capacity audience in attendance. Agide Jacchia, the ad- 
mirable and popular Italian conductor, who was to have 
begun his seventh season as the leader of these concerts, 
was unfortunately prevented from being present, due to a 
painful but not very serious illness. His place was taken 
temporarily by Jacques Hoffmann, for many years one of 
the first violins of the orchestra and concertmaster during 
the “Pops” season. Mr. Hoffmann conducted at short notice 
and acquitted himself very creditably. Although lacking the 
ardent fervor, incisive rhythm and communicative fire of 
Mr. Jacchia, Mr. Hoffmann, through his long acquaintance 
with compositions of the orchestral repertory and the respect 
of his men, proved an able substitute. His conducting was 
without ostentation, but adequate and generally effective. 

The audience was not the same type of audience that 
attended these concerts in.the pre-Volstead era. During the 
past few years the great majority of those attending the 
“Pop” concerts came primarily to listen to the music, whereas 
before the war the music served merely as an accompaniment 
to drinking, eating, smoking and conversation. To be sure, 
the people on the floor still sit at tables and it is possible 
(except on Sundays) to eat, drink (in a manner of speak- 
ing), and smoke (excepting Sundays!). Moreover, a bar 
has been installed back of the first balcony where liquids 
of diverse nature may be had in the intermissions, but all 
these things are incidental, the concert per se being the 
primary attraction. 

Mr. Jacchia has surpassed his predecessors in the interest 
and variety of his programs. He draws his list from inter- 
esting symphonic movements, fantasias from familiar operas, 
overtures, marches, ballet music.and solo pieces for various 
instruments. Thus, his program for the opening night in- 
cluded the introduction to Act 3 of Wagner’s Lohengrin, 
Weber's overture to Der Freischiitz, a fantasia from Pon- 
chielli’s La Gioconda, Liszt’s second Hungarian rhapsody, 
Chopin’s prelude, op. 28, No. 6, arr. by Jacchia, and the 
Polonaise from Tschaikowsky’s third suite for a novel 
number, in addition to Grieg’s Peer Gynt suite, Jessel’s 
Parade of the Wooden Soldiers, a Brahms Waltz and 
Bizet’s Gypsy Dance from Carmen. On Tuesday, which 
was Smith College night, the program noted the centennial 
of the first performance of Home, Sweet Home, Mr. Jacchia 
having made a special orchestral arrangement of this popular 
song. For the first Sunday evening, May 13, Mr. Jacchia 
presented an all-Russian program, including such interesting 
items as the dances from Prince Igor and Salome’s dance 
by Glazounoff. The concerts were attended by very large 
audiences throughout the week with great enthusiasm and 
numerous encores, 

Harvarp Giee Crus at Art MUSEUM, 

The second musical concert of the season at the Museum 
of Fine Arts was given Thursday evening, May 10, with the 
Harvard Glee Club as the attraction. Beginning with a 
Gregorian chant by Palestrina, the program continued 
through eleven well varied pieces. The Museum was open 
from seven to eleven o'clock so that those who came had an 
opportunity to see the Museum’s treasures as well as to 
hear the music. 

Fiute Payers’ CLusp CLoses SEASON. 

The Flute Players’ Club, Georges Laurent, conductor, pre- 
sented an unusually interesting program for its final concert 
of the season, Sunday afternoon, May 6, at the Boston 
Art Club. It comprised a fanciful and skilfully written 
Basque Suite for flute and string quartet by Charles Bordes, 
contemporary of Franck, effectively played by Messrs. 
Powell, Thillois, Erkelens, Artieres and Miquelle; Respighi’s 
warm flowing and melodious sonata in B minor for violin 
and piano, played with notable skill and taste by Messrs. 
Thillois and Raymond Havens; a characteristic piece by 
George Foote, a trio in C minor, for violin, cello and piano, 
played with musical discernment by Messrs, Thillois, 
Miquelle and the composer, and, for the final number, an 
imaginative and altogether animated prelude and dance for 
flute quartet by Ballantine, admirably nerformed by Messrs. 
Laurent, Powell, Worthington and Turno. 


CanpLe-Ligut Concert By ITALIAN SYMPHONY. 


The second of the ancient candle-light concerts undertaken 
by the eighteenth century Italian symphony orchestra, 
Raffaelo Martino, conductor, was given Sunday evening, 
May 6, at the St. James Theater. The orchestra was pleas- 
urably assisted by Jessie Morse Berenson, the musicianly 
soprano of this city, and Florence di Napoli, who played 
the harpsichord. The program was as follows: Canzone- 
Allegro, Frescobaldi (first time in America); O Cessate, 
Scarlatti (Mrs. Berenson with harpsichord) ; Vittoria, Caris- 
simi (Mrs. Berenson with harpsichord); Apotheosis of 
Lulli, Couperin (first time in America) ; Farewell Symphony, 
Haydn; Minuetto, Musetta, Gavotta, Handel (first time in 
America); suite for flute, strings and harpsichord, Bach 
(flute solo, E. Di Lascia); Se tu m’ami, Pergolesi (Mrs. 
Berenson with harpsichord) ; Danza, Danza, Durante (Mrs. 
Berenson with harpsichord) ; Concerto in Si Minore, Vi- 
valdi. One of the features of the concert was the closing 
movement from Haydn’s Farewell Symphony in which the 
musicians, one at a time, put out their candles and left the 
platform, until only the conductor and the leaders of the 
first and second violin sections remained. 

Mr. Martino has brought his orchestra to a high degree 
of precision and euphony, while his conducting was char- 
acterized as before by musical discrimination. All the 
performers were attired in costumes of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the whole effect was unusually picturesque. Mr. 
Martino merits thanks and congratulations for his success 
with these concerts. 


LITHUANIAN OPERA IN BostTON. 


A Lithuanian opera will be performed with a symphony 
orchestra, Sunday afternoon, May 20, at the Broadway 
Theater, South Boston, Mass. The name of this work is 
the Devil Inventor (Velnias-Isradejas) and is the compo- 
sition of Mikas Petrauskas, the distinguished Lithuanian 
composer. Mr. Petrauskas, who recently returned from a 
highly suecessful tour of Lithuanian settlements in this coun- 


try as a concert singer, will personally supervise and direct 
the performance of this opera. 
Peirce Presents Puptcs. 

Eight advanced pupils from the studio of John W. Peirce 
in West Newbury, Mass., were recently presented in a re- 
cital of songs before a large and keenly appreciative audi- 
ence. 

Burcin Quartet To ResuME Concerts. 

Lovers of chamber music in Boston and vicinity will be 
delighted to learn that the Burgin Quartet (Messrs. Burgin, 
Bedetti, Thillois and Fourel) will renew its series of cham- 
ber music concerts next season. 

TiLLotson Pupits in RECITAL. 

On Saturday evening, May 5, at the studio of Frederic 
Tillotson, the well known pianist, a number of Mr. Tillot- 
son’s advanced pupils were heard in a recital. The pro- 
gram was drawn from compositions by Johnson, Mozcart, 
Weidig, Lichner, Chopin, Scott, MacDowell, Arensky, Bee- 
thoven, Gebhard, Bach, Grieg and Liszt. Those participat- 
ing included Helen Amendola, Bernard Peyser, John Ward 
Regan, Manuel De Han, Alvina Hisgin, Raymond Coon, 
Mrs. Norma Olley, Lillian Winer, Blume Shribman and 
Marjorie Goodwin. 


France Honors Stuart Mason at Loney Scuoot Com- 
MENCEMENT, 

Stuart Mason, the eminent composer, pianist, critic, lec- 
turer and conductor, has had another honor paid him, this 
time by the French Government. Mr. Mason, who is a 
member of the faculty of the Longy School, New England 
Conservatory and Harvard University, assistant conductor 
of the People’s Symphony Orchestra of Boston and music 
critic of the Christian Science Monitor, was awarded the 
official decoration of the Palmes Academiques at the annual 
graduation concert of the Longy School of Music, Wednes- 
day afternoon, May 2, in Bates Hall. The decoration was 
presented by J. C. J. Flamand, French consul of this city, 
who delivered a brief address in honor of Mr. Mason. _ 

An uncommonly interesting program was given by the 
artist, faculty and student members of the school, with a 
very large and warmly appreciative audience in attendance. 
Each performance was characterized by the musicianship 
and fine sense of style which have come to be associated 
with Mr. Longy’s altogether admirable institution. The pro- 
gram opened with Beethoven's trio in C minor, op. 1, No. 3, 
played by Myrtle Jordan, piano; Carmela Ippolito, violin, 
and Mildred Ridley, cello. Other numbers included Stuart 
Mason’s four characteristic pieces for four celli (Prelude 
triste, Guitarre, Orientale, Chanson et Danse Negre), played 
by Marion Moorhouse, Eleanor Leutz, Florence Colby and 
Alexandra Nininger; violin solos by Jeannette Rockwood, 
with Arge Gerry at the piano; and songs with string quar- 
tet, piano, harp and two flutes, accompaniment sung in 
musicianly fashion by Mrs. Marian Chapin, soprano, with 
Mr. Longy conducting. 

Diplomas in solfeggio were awarded to Katherine Brown, 
Paul Feinstein, Marion Sarles, Eleanor Leutz Diemer, 
Giuseppe De Lellis, Esther Norton Wood and Doris Morri- 
son. Medals in solfeggio were awarded to Misses Hope 
Wright and Margery A. Fulton. 

After the concert an informal reception was held in the 
studios of the school for Mr. Flamand, Mr. Stuart Mason 
and the graduates. iG 





Sibyl Sammis MacDermid Concludes Series 

Sunday afternoon, April 29, Sibyl Sammis MacDermid 
concluded a series of miniature recitals in her Riverside 
Drive studio. At these much talked of affairs Mrs. Mac- 
Dermid usually presents two groups of songs in English, 
one in French, German or Italian, and an operatic aria. 
Frequently a composer is present whose songs are given a 
hearing, and besides Mr. MacDermid, Walter Kramer (prior 
to leaving for Europe), Pearl Curran, Louis Baker Phillips, 
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Mary Turner Salter and John Tasker Howard have accom- 
panied Mrs. MacDermid in renditions of their compositions. 
These recitals have made large demands upon Mrs. Mac 
Dermid’s repertory as well as the necessity to keep 
informed on publishers’ novelties and several delightful songs 
have come to light. 

During May and June Mrs. MacDermid will present sev 
eral of her artists in recital, and will continue teaching 
during the summer. 


Cecil Arden Sings Five Times 

Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera, appeared on 
five different occasions during a recent week. She was 
applauded to the echo when she sang for the D. A. R. on 
the most momentous night of its very exciting session. On 
the following day she gave an informal program at the 
Walter Reed Hospital and also sang at a musicale given by 
Mrs. Morin, one of Washington's most brilliant women 
On the following Saturday she was a guest of honor and 
sang a group of songs at the annual luncheon of the League 
of American Penwomen. The next day, Sunday, she was 
entertained at a dinner given by Fred Huber of Baltimore 
for the Mayor of Baltimore. On Monday she appeared in 
a recital at Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa., 
and on Wednesday she went to Sing Sing to give of her 
art to the prisoners. The ovation which she received is 
given to few artists and at the close of her program Miss 
Arden was brought forth again and again. It is estimated 
that in the space of one short week Miss Arden sang 
before 7,500 people. 


Mendelssohn Choir to Have Kerns Again 

Grace Kerns will appear in Pittsburgh again next season 
before the holidays in an oratorio performance under the 
auspices of the well known Mendelssohn Choir of that city 
The date determined upon is December 28, but the work 
will be announced later. 
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ROSA PONSELLE 
Prima Donna 
Dramatic Soprano 
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Prima Donna Prima Donna 
Coloratura Soprano Contralto 
Chicago Civic Opera Co. Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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Principal Baritone 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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ASHEVILLE ALL AGOG 
OVER NATIONAL BIENNIAL 





Extensive Plans Arranged for Entertainment of Guests— 
Other Notes of Interest 

Asheville, N. C., May 8—Music lovers are jubilant over 
the fact that Asheville this June will be the center from 
which will radiate the most constructive efforts ever put 
forth to enlarge the scope of American music, This city 
will be the scene of a dynamic musical gathering when on 
lune 9 there convenes here the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. The formal opening of the convention is 
cheduled to take place on Saturday evening, June 9, with 
addresses by the mayor of the city and heads of departments 
of the national organization of music clubs, This will be 
followed by a week completely filled with business sessions, 
programs by famous artists, national musical contests and 
brilliant social affairs in honor of the visitors, for the enter- 
tainment of whom the city is making lavish preparation 

As a national convention city Asheville holds a distin- 
guished place among resort cities of the United States. But 
perhaps never in her history has the city as a whole evinced 
uch wholehearted pride and interest in any convention as 
is being demonstrated in plans projected for the music club 
biennial. Great interest centers in the premier of Pan in 
America, the lyric dance drama by Carl Venth which took 
the prize awarded the best American composition. Mr 
Venth himself will conduct the performance. Every pos 
sible step is being made by local managers to have the pro 
duction equal a Metropolitan first night. The first artists’ 
recital of the week will take place on Tuesday night under 
the direction of Henry Hadley. Marie Tiffany will be 
one of the soloists of the evening. Addresses will be de 


livered by William Arms Fisher, of Boston, who is to 
speak on fake music publishers. Another speaker will be 
Franklin Robinson, of New York, head of the American 


Orchestral Society. Antoinette Sabel, of Los Angeles, will 
discuss music in industries and Gutzon Borglum, the sculp 
tor, will have acoustics as his subject. At the Battery 
Park Hotel there will be staged an elaborately appointed 
banquet at which will be set special tables for American 
composers, State presidents and junior music 


artists and 


club de le gates 

Much of the work of arranging for the meeting has de- 
volved upon Mrs. 0. C, Hamilton, president of the Saturday 
Music Club of this city and her able corps of assistants 
whose efforts are winning words of praise from the National 
Federation and becoming a matter of justifiable pride to 
all Ashevillians 

Notes. 


The April meeting of the Junior Music Club was devoted 











TO CONCERT MANAGERS and ARTISTS 


Have you booked for the season of 1823-247 


EW YORK’S two most prominent and most 
beautiful theatres are now available for Con- 
certs, Lectures and Meetings, Sunday Afternoons 
and Evenings and days that do not conflict with 


regular performances. 
CENTURY | JOLSON’S 59th ST. 
| At Tth Avenue 


62nd St., Central Park West 
Near Columbus Circle Diagonally Opposite Carnegie Hall 
Seating Capacity 2070 Seating Capacity}1780 
ALSO 


BOSTON (Mass.) OPERA HOUSE 
ancy JULES MURRY, 223 West 44th St., N.Y. 


Phone, Bryant 6320 
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In ENRAPToOredD Silence 


Erna Rubinstein Inspires Youthful Artist 


When Erna Rubinstein played at the State Normal 
School, Emporia, Kan., on April 26, she brought out one of 
the largest audiences ever gathered there. The seating 
capacity of the spacious auditorium of the college was 
completely exhausted, likewise the standing room, and 
finally, in response to requests, the windows were opened 
in order that several hundred people gathered outside and 
unable to gain admission could catch an occasional strain of 
the music played indoors. 

An aftermath of her triumph there came to Miss Rubin- 
stein in the form of a letter from one of the youthful stu- 








dents at the Normal School and appended to the letter was 
the accompanying sketch, showing the poses of the artist 
and her companions as they sat enraptured under the spell 
of the music brought forth by Miss Rubinstein’s magic bow. 

Miss Rubinstein will fill her last engagement for this 
season at Ann Arbor, Mich., today, May 17, when she will 
be soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick 
Stock, conductor, playing the Bruch G minor concerto. On 
Saturday she and her mother will sail for Europe. The 
young violinist will fill concert engagements on the conti- 
nent during the fall, but will return to America for a third 
season here beginning shortly after January 1. 





to Norwegian composers. Papers were read on the life 
and works of Ole Bull, Grieg and Sinding. Their composi- 
tions made up the musical program of the afternoon. Among 
the soloists on this occasion were Florence Kincaid, Ro- 
milda Birkmeyer, Ethel Gottlied, Eloise Hanaman and 
Frances Reed. 

The annual audition of pupils of the Alvah H. Lowe 
Studios occurred recently at the Battery Park Hotel and 
brought together a number of distinguished musical artists 
and teachers. Pupils from the Lowe Studios have met with 
unqualified success as church and concert soloists. 

Edwina Behre, pianist-teacher, will open her summer 
studios at Franklin, near Asheville, early in the season. 
She will have as associate teacher Louis Finton, the Vien- 
nese pianist who has recently opened a studio in New York. 
Accompanying these teachers will be a group of their artist- 
pupils, several of whom have already started promising 
careers as concert performers. i. 


Mary Allen in Wilson Studio Recital 


The last but one for the season of the “Musical Evenings 
With Artist-Pupils of the Arthur Wilson Studios” occurred 
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ROUNDED UP IN GLORY 


A COWBOY SPIRITUAL 
By Oscar J. Fox 


Poem from “Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads.” 
wi TES Collected by JOHN A. LOMAX 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


Medium in F Low in Eb 





“The Most Interesting American Recital Song of the Year.’’ Order from your local dealer 
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as a recital program given by Mary Allen, contralto. Ed- 
ward Hart was an excellent accompanist. 

Miss Allen's first group was of lieder from Brahms, 
Wagner and Wolf. Lia's aria from L’Enfant Prodigue 
found the singer with marked gifts in voice and sensibility 
in dramatic expression. Four songs by Rachmaninoff, sung 
in English, revealed uncommon perception in mood values 
and in the technic essential to the projection of each—the 
poignant passion of In the Silence of the Night, the arch 
conceit in Lilacs, the far and brooding stillness of The 
Isle, the transporting sweep of The Resurrection Hymn. 
A group in English closed the program, again enabling 
Miss Allen to display the beauty of her voice and her musi- 
cian’s sense of the song in nice distinctions in color and 
atmosphere, She was not less pertinent in Carpenter’s 
charming little extravaganza, To a Young Gentleman, than 
she was mistress of the repose in Chaloff's exquisite idyll, 
Harvest Moon. Miss Lang's Day Is Done was repeated. 

Throughout Miss Allen gave evidence of superior talent 
and admirable preparation, highly important in which she 
counts three previous seasons with John Doane as coach, in 
whose choir at the Church of the Incarnation, she is con- 
tralto soloist. 


Witherspoon Studio Recital 


At the last musicale of the season at the Herbert Wither- 
spoon Studios, Wednesday evening, May 2, the following 
program was rendered before an audience consisting of 
about one hundred and twenty-five of the pupils and a 
number of invited guests. The entire evening was a pro- 
nounced success and the excellence of Mr. Witherspoon’s 
teaching was much in evidence. The program follows: 
Duet: Night Hymn at Sea (Thomas), Miss Harris and 
Mr. Witherspoon; Where’er You Walk (Handel), Silence 
of Night (Rachmaninoff), Roadways (Densmore), Walter 
Leary; Jewel Song from Faust (Gounod), Rose Dirmann; 
Mon coeur from Samson and Delilah (Saint-Saéns), Daf- 
fodils (German), Rosa Hamilton; Will o' the Wisp 
(Spross), Wind's in the South (Scott), Adelaide Spies; 
A Picture (Curran), I Am a Roamer (Mendelssohn), Over 
the Steppe (Gretchaninoff), Lassie 0’ Mine (Walt), Knight 
MacGregor; Crying of Waters (Campbell-Tipton), Before 
the Dawn (Chadwick), Raymond Frank; Soupir (Bem- 
berg), Nebbie (Respighi), Robin Woman from Shanewis 
(Cadman), Anna Graham Harris; L’Oasis (Fourdrain), 
Ecstasy (Rummell), Rose Dirmann; Spirto gentil from 
Favorita (Donizetti), and Feast of Lanterns (Bantock), 
Manton M. Marble. . 
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THE AMBASSADOR — NEW YORK 


Dear Mr. Proschowsky— 
been associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me express my appreciation of y 
of the TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, through which I have been able to discover 
and use new beagties in my own voice, = aotnoue rts } yooummnens ~wahen those artists and 
students w t baad “ ” ra’ 1 

f Oo see © truth in singing—the beautiful and lasting art o AM Erira GALLI-CURCL. 


It is with a feeling of 


t satisfaction tha’ 


February 23, 1923. 
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SUMMER CLASS AT HIGHMOUNT (in the Catskills), New York, June, July, August, September 
After 


October Ist in New York City, Address to Be Announced Later 
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CUBANS DELIGHTED WITH 


Havana, Cuba, May 3.—For the past seventeen or eighteen 
years, Cuba has had opera every summer, but no year has 
been so great as 1923 with the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company. Our National Theater has been the scene of the 
greatest enthusiasm yet experienced. Up to date the Bar- 
bero de Sevilla, Otello, Madame Butterfly, Lucia, and Bo- 
heme have been wonderfully given. The scenic presentation 
is enchanting. 

Titta Ruffo and Lucchese, in Barbero de Sevilla, opened 
the season with a full house—immense applause. On May 1 


MUSICAL COURIER 
THE SAN CARLO COMPANY 


Bori and Martinelli gave Boheme; the ovation tendered 
them was the heartiest—floral offerings were dropped from 
all parts of the theater. Lucia, with Lucchese and Schipa, 
has been greatly enjoyed. 

In spite of the intense heat the five floors of the National 
Theater have all been occupied, fifteen dollars being paid 
for a seat. This is the highest price ever paid in Havana 
with the exception of Caruso’s season here. 

Com. Gallo may well feel highly satisfied with the in- 
comparable success of his company. P. 





Prominent Persons at Reiner Reception 


A reception given by Frederic T. Steinway, president of 
Steinway & Sons, in honor of Fritz Reiner, conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, was held at the Hotel 
Gotham on Tuesday evening, May 8. Many prominent per- 
sons were present, though, owing to the lateness of the. New 
York season, many of those invited had already gone 
out of town and were unable to attend. The musical pro- 
gram, made up of negro spirituals transcribed by Harry T. 
Burleigh, was arranged in the following manner to show 
Mr. Reiner and other musicians present what two artists 
like Mr. Burleigh, and Alma Beck, alto, as interpreter, could 
do in presenting original negro melodies harmonized in the 
modern idiom. 

Among those attending the reception were: A. F. Adams, 
L. Auer, H. Bauer, T. Burnham, W. Backhaus, P. Bilhuber, 
E. Berumen, H. Brockway, H. T. Burleigh, T. Cassebeer, 
L. Charlton, H. Cabell, J. F. Cook, E. T. Carter, Dr. Casse- 
beer, H. M. Collins, M. Davis, V. A. Doenhoff, G. Engles, 
H. Epstein, E. Fuchs, M. Famaroff, A. Fremcke, A. Giorni, 
W. Geppert, R. Goldmark, P. Gallico, H. Grunwald, Ernest 
Hutcheson, V. Herbert, iS! Herzog, H. Hadley, H. Irion, 


Pierre Key, F. Kneisel, Kortschak, A. Lambert, F, La 
Forge, R. Majewski, BS Foc D. gg) E. Newton, 
A. Newstead, J. Palmer, F. Reidemeister, S. Rothapfel, 
C. T. Rice, H. Randolph, C. Rybner, F. “Pi Mons | eae 
Steinway, A. Siloti, S. Stojowski, F. Salmond, H. Schaad, 
O. Saenger, L. Schulz, T. Spiering, M. M. Sternberg, L. 
Svecenski, A. Sturcke, E. Urchs, F. Vietor, W. Willecke, 
O. Weil, H. Witherspoon, A. W hiting and R. Wragg. 


Charlotte Lund to Bewedoant Pagliacci May 21 


Charlotte Lund will broadcast, via WEAF, the opera, 
I Pagliacci, on Monday evening, May 21, assisted by Val 
Peavy, accompanist and singer. Her opera recitals have 
brought her much renown, and it is safe to say this will 
give radio patrons much enjoyment. May 16 she gave 
excerpts from seven modern French and Italian operas at 
the National Arts Club, this being under the auspices of 
The Bacon ‘Society of America. 


Berkshire Festival Plans 


Mrs. F. S. Coolidge has announced in outline the plans 
for her annual Berkshire Chamber Music Festival which 
will be held at Pittsfield, Mass., September 27 to 29 inclu- 


sive. The schedule of concerts as far as determined is as 
follows: September 27, afternoon, London String Quartet; 
September 28, morning, recital of sonatas for viola and 
piano, Lionel Tertis and Myra Hess; afternoon, concert of 
vocal chamber music; September 29, morning, concert of 
new English music, including a piece for six violas by Dale, 
and the two works commissioned by Mrs. Coolidge, a string 
sextet by Goossens and Rebecca Clarke’s Rhapsody ; after- 
noon, debut of the new Berkshire Festival Quartet (W. 
Kroll, C. Krauter, E. Kreiner, and W. Willeke), playing the 
Brahnis piano quintet with Katharine Goodson. 


Rose Florence to Appear with Young People’s 
Symphony 

Rose Florence has been exceedingly busy in San Francisco 
this winter teaching and has some very promising material. 
She has also been filling a number of concerts, and on 
Monday evening, April 30, gave a successful concert in 
Oroville, Cal., substituting for Irene Pavloska. Two groups 
in costume, in Russian and Spanish, were given. On May 
17, she will appear with the Young People’s Symphony, her 
numbers being Mon Coeur S'Ouvre a ta Voix from Samson 
and Delilah, and, with Benjamin Moore at the piano, the 
following: Phidyle (Duparc), Over the Steppe (Gretchan- 


inoff), and ‘Tis Spring (Hugo Wolf). 
. Beatrice Pinkham’s May Recital 
The series of Music Week concerts at the New York 


School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner president, 
brought many items of interest, including an evening of 
chamber music, a solo piano recital and a regular weekly 
pupils’ recital. 

Beatrice Pinkham, pupil of Professor Riesberg, gave a 
solo recital at the school, May 1, which was attended by a 
large audience. She began with the Sonata Appassionata 
(Beethoven), continued with works by Chopin, MacDowell, 
Rachmaninoft, Debussy, Brahms and finished with the first 
movement from Grieg’s A minor concerto. This slender 
young girl, earnest and studious, has attained a well rounded 
technic, and this, combined with her musical feeling and 
very unusual intellectuality, results in most gratifying musi- 
cal results. One is inclined to consider her Beethoven play- 
ing as best; then on hearing the poetry and daintiness in 
certain Chopin pieces, one declares she excels in this; but 
when she gets busy with the modernists her brilliant touch 











BEATRICE PINKHAM 


and ability to create fireworks come to the fore. With ‘it 
all she plays with genuine musical warmth and a spon 
taneousness very marked. Applause was warm during the 
program, mounting to an ovation at the close, with a dif 
fidently blushing acceptance of bushels of flowers after- 
ward. Very proud parents witnessed their daughter’s af 
fair and received congratulations from all sides. 

It is interesting also to note that Miss Pinkham has a 
fine voice of deep and expressive quality, and it would ap 
pear that the young girl will fill an important place in the 
world of music. 








Travellers to Europe Should Not Miss 


Greatest European Operatic Ensembles, Giving Their Most Successful Productions of the Year, at the 
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DIE MEISTERSINGER 


By a Picked Ensemble of German and Austrian 
Stars Under the Direction of FELIX WEIN- 
GARTNER. Producer: Paul Trede. 


HANDEL’S OPERA 


Directed by ERICH BAND. 
Erhardt. 


“RODELINDE” 


The Sensational Revival of an Old Masterpiece 
by the Complete Ensemble of the Stuttgart Opera 














GUARNIERI. 


Producer: Otto 





IL BARBIERE 


By the Ensemble (Soloists and Chorus) of the 
Milan Scala Under the Direction of ANTONIO 


DI SIVIGLIA 


BORIS GODOUNOFF 


By the Principal Artists of the Dresden Opera and 
Members of the Ziirich Opera, Under the Direc- 
tion of FRITZ BUSCH. Producer: Issai Dob- 


rowen (Moscow). 


Also Schiller’s Immortal Drama KABALE UND LIEBE Performed by MAX REINHARDT’S Complete Vienna Ensemble 





Address All Inquiries and Applications for Seats to the 


Manager, INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL PLAYS, Florastr. 52, Ziirich, Switzerland 
Giving European Address, if Answer Is Desired to Be Sent There 
Cables and Telegrams to “Opernfestival, Ziirich” 
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GIANNI SCHICCHI TAKES BERLIN BY STORM 


German Premiére Acclaimed by Public and Press—International 


Society Brings Out German Orchestral Novelties— 


Bruno Walter Receives Big Ovation on Return—John McCormack Impresses the Highbrows— 
Weingartner Still an Idol 


novelty success of th 
decisive And by 
“degenerator 
that be 
because—he is 


April 28.—The first real 
unqualified, unanimous, 
Puccini—Puccini, the “popularity-monger,” the 
of the public taste,” to whom the powers 
grudgingly concede a place on the repertory, 
the angel of the box office Johéeme and Butterfly were the 
only operas of his considered worthy of the Staatsoper’s 
and Tosca was added, as a concession to post 
year. And now, after several failures and 
half by native composers, in romps the first Puccini 
novelty in a decade and conquers Berlin—public and press 
It would be annoying if the Staatsoper weren't in dire need 
of just this success 

Gianni Schicchi, the delightful comedy that saved the 
rryptich in America, was served up by the careful manage 
nent alone. It is not likely that its two sister-operas would 
success, but the impression is that if 
good, why the others can't be so 
not let us hear them? 

why Gianni Schicchi should be 
To those who abhor the Tosca-Puccini 
melody, the sprightly Gianni came as a 
its musical wit and cleverness, its ab 
and its lampooning of cheap senti 


serlin, 


pera season 


only 


hallowed boards 
war taste, last 
successes 


have had so great a 
Gianni Schicehi 
bad. So why 
It is easy 
cessful in 
with his unctuous 
pleasant relief, with 
weepy tunes 


is 80 


to see so Suc 


serlin 


sence of 
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mentality To those who love the old Puccini, the few 
crumbs like the Adieu to Florence and the love duet are 
enough to reconcile them to the new. While the musician 


without prejudice is bound to admire the mastery with which 
Puccini uses his thematic material to illustrate the characters 
and the uncanny lightness and brilliance of 

With this work the “unintellectual” 
what Busoni, the super-intellectual, has 
tried to do in his Arlecchino; he has revived the spirit of 
the old commedia dell ’arte in a modern sense, applying the 
musical technic of the opera buffa to a modern score. 

The performance, in an excellent and easily comprehensible 
was excellent. The ensembles and the 


and situations, 
his orchestration. 
Puccini has done 


German translation, 


stage management were excellent, but the scenery was an- 
other of these painfully fantastic pseudo-style affairs that 
seem to have become chronic at the Berlin Opera, Emil 


Pirchan, the scene painter, represents Buso Donati’s house 
as a sort of open-air shooting pavilion in green and red. 
As one of the critics remarked, Gianni Schicchi should be- 
queath it to him as a punishment. 
REPERTORY FILLeRs. 
was preceded by that 
which had a short career at the “Met” some years ago. 
Leo Blech’s Versiegelt. I heard it for the first time on 
this occasion and was pleasantly surprised by the freshness 
of its tunes and the naturalness and smoothness (signs of 
perfect artisanship of its Wagnerian orchestration. Inconse- 
quential as its subject is its music, but it avoids banality and 
cheap sentimentality, and serves as an excellent “filler” that 
will never frighten off the tired business man. It had 
smooth and lively performance. 

Another opera that has not maintained ifself in the Ameri 
can repertory but enjoys continued public favor here *is 
D’Albert’s Tiefland. It is surely not as bad as its reputa- 
tion. As an example of German verismo its position is 
unique and in the Wagnerian aftermath it must be rated 
fairly high. A few days ago it gave an excellent oppor- 
tunity to a favorite guest, Richard Tauber, the Dresden 
tenor, to show himself at his best. Tauber is one of the 
most musical tenors I have ever known, gifted with a bril- 
liant and vibrant voice that combines German and Italian 
qualities in agreeable proportions. 


Gianni Schicchi delightful trifle 


Orveratic Povitics. 

There are no “seasons” in German opera houses. The 
Staatsoper is open all-the-year-round, like a summer and 
winter resort. The Volksoper, too, which since last October 
has built up a complete repertory (the latest addition being 
Rigoletto), is also going to play right into the dog-days. 
So is the Deutsches Opernhaus, in Charlottenburg. And to 
these must be added the usual summer opera, run by private 
enterprise, at the Wallner Theater. Finally, in the early 
autumn the old Kroll Theater will open—not as the Volks- 
oper but as the Opernhaus am Konigsplatz, operated as a 
branch of the Staatsoper. Which means that in the quiet 
war that has been going on between rival forces in the big 
Volksbtihne, controlled by labor organizations, the Grosse 
Volksoper, now operating the Theater des Westens, and the 
Staatsoper, with a certain gentleman in the Ministry of 
Instruction as the deus ex machina, the Staatsoper has 
won out, having obtained control of the reconstructed 
theater. Whether the present Volksoper will under these 
circumstances be to hold out is of course a question. 
Next season, at Berlin will have no less than four 


able 
any rate, 


opera houses running, giving operatic performances every 
night. It will be a struggle no less interesting to watch 
than that of New York’s four orchestras. .. . 

While the state has been capturing the Kroll Theater, 








Summer Master 


School of Music 


in connection with 
The International Chautauqua Assembly 
at Lake Orion, Michigan 


Announces the special engagement of 


LEO ORNSTEIN 


WORLD FAMOUS PIANIST 


1923 Summer Master School 1923 
Three Weeks—From July 9th to July 30th 


Private Lessons 


Repertoire 


Teachers’ Class 


Other noted teachers at this Summer School will be 


PROF, ENRICO ROSATI, renowned vocal teacher 
from the Conservatory, Rome, Italy. 


MADAME VIRGINIA COLOMBATI, renowned 
teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 


RACHELLE COPELAND, noted en oa pupil 
of LEOPOLD AUE 


E. ROBERT SCHMITZ, famous composer and 
pianist. 
HELEN NORFLEET, young American pianist. 
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WERNER WOLFF, 


conductor of the International Society Concert in Berlin, 
devoted to living German composers. 
the city of Charlottenburg, by the way, has been trying 


to capture—or recapture—the Deutsches Opernhaus, in which 
the ousting of Director Hartmann has proved to be less 
simple than the powers in control—a cooperative stock com- 
pany—imagined. The City Council, which had and still 
claims an interest in the house by virtue of past subventions, 
has held a public hearing on the subject, and at the end 
of it the mayor characterized the ousting of Hartmann 
during his absence in America as an outrage. A civil action 
now pending in the courts is to clarify the situation. Mean- 
time it may be said that the new management has not raised 
the artistic niveau of the theater as yet, and has only 
accentuated the ominous “star” and “guest” system which 
has stamped the Deutsches Opernhaus as hopelessly pro- 
vincial. 
Dit Opek HORET NIMMER AUF. 


If opera, like love, never ends in Berlin, the concert season 
does, thank goodness! Except for isolated events, it is over 
now. Four important symphony concerts within the last 
two weeks remain to be recorded. Their conductors all 
begin with the same initial—Weingartner, Walter, Wolff 
and Wunsch—but that’s where the similarity ends. Wein- 
gartner once more honored Berlin en route—this time to 
Scandinavia. The house was jammed with people attracted 
by the two magnetic names of Weingartner and Nikisch. 
Not Artur, of course, but Mitja, who carries the youthful 
image of his great father through the world as a pianist. 
He plays well, but with that name one needs to play more 
than well. His Liszt (E flat concerto) was rather feminine 
and can do with a deal more brilliance. 

The great Felix gave a magnificent reading of the Flying 
Dutchman overture and his own patented and unsurpassed 
Beethoven C minor, The plaudits were not over when I 
left. The audience had evidently forgotten and forgiven 
the insufferable bore of Weingartner’s Reisenauer- Variations 
—forty minutes of inflated orchestration, with organ, on a 
theme of the teacher-and-pupil variety, which old Papa 
Reisenauer had actually set for piano, four hands. It is the 
glorification of triviality which, one may suppose, Wein- 
gartner (it is not clear how much of the composing he did 
himself) intended for a parody (motto: Much ado about 
nothing), but forty minutes is pretty long for a joke. 


Bruno WALTER AND JoHN McCorMack. 


A demonstration that reminded one of American political 
conventions greeted Bruno Walter on his return from 
America to conduct the last of his series of Philharmonic 


concerts. Those who have held right along that he is 
the legitimate successor of Artur Nikisch and therefore 
ought to have been enthroned in his place seem to have 


had new wind put into their sails by his American success. 
At any rate, the quality of his reception was determined 
not merely by admiration but by love. And never has a 
conductor shown himself more worthy of popular affection. 
He has grown in recent years into an ideal interpreter of 
just those composers who make up the national musical 
treasure house. But, even in his presentation of the classics 
he is a romanticist, warm-hearted, intoxicated by his own 
vision of beauty. Where Furtwangler analyzes, constructs 
with imposing intellectual force, Walter idealizes, and in 
this respect he is undoubtedly closer to Nikisch. 

And yet he is clear. The Brahms D major symphony 
he directed with a mastery of dynamic proportions that 
revealed its beauties to an unprecedented degree, and never— 
no, never—have I heard the Meistersinger prelude so com- 
pellingly played. The Philharmonic Orchestra went beyond 
itself in this and also in Strauss’ Don Juan. Since Nikisch 
no conductor has been acclaimed as Walter was after this 
concert. 

As already stated in a cable dispatch to the MusicaL 
Courter, John McCormack made his German debut at this 
concert. He sang a rather ungrateful Mozart aria, Per 
pieta non ricercate, in rondo-form, and the great tenor aria 
from Christ on the Mount of Olives, by Beethoven. If the 
reputation that preceded him was the usual one of his being 
a “popular” singer, who with Irish ditties wrings easy tears 
from Irish eyes, the public must have been amazed. For 
what he sang was calculated to capture the musical high- 
brows, and it did, without qualifications. But the intellige nt 
Berlin public, too (and the Bruno Walter public is very 
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LILI LEHMANN AND WALTER KIRCHOFF, 


the tenor, who has just reappeared at the Berlin 


intelligent) immediately grasped the fact that John Mc- 
Cormack is a very great artist, a musician of high rank, 
whose every phrase was chiselled and polished with the 
intuitive infallibility of the born interpreter. His Beethoven, 


sung in German, mind you—German that one could under- 
stand to the last row—was so profound an emotional ut- 
terance that even the unreligious must have been moved. 


The thought was irresistible that John McCormack would 
be an ideal Evangelist in the St. Matthew Passion of Bach, 

John McCormack was recalled a number of times after 
each number, both at the public rehearsal and the concert, 
and his song recital, announced for next week, is sure to 
be sold out. 

CELEBRATING REGER. 

to the compositions of Max 
Reger, in commemoration of his fiftieth birthday, drew a 
small audience to the Philharmonic, partly because Reger is 
not popular, and partly because the conductor was unknown 
But Hermann Wunsch, a typical picture-book music-master 
to look at, knew his scores thoroughly and even got a good 


A concert devoted entirely 


deal of response from the orchestra for a stranger. The 
“case” of Reger will not be settled for some time to come, 
1 am sure, but I am positive, too, that some of those who 


dismiss him as an uninspired composer must have changed 
their minds after lg the Sinfonietta (a curious concep- 
tion of the diminutive, by the way!), opus 90 at this concert. 
There is so much real melody in this work, such genuine 
nobility, and at the same time a lack of that grandiloquence 
with which Mahler often utters simple thoughts, that one 
is compelled to listen by the appeal of sheer beauty. And with 
an utter absence of all hysteria, of all false emotionalism, 
there isa manifestation of genuine humor and of fantasy in 
transparent and suggestive color that has 
turgidity of Reger’s polyphony when writing 
for the piano. The Symphonic Prologue, op. 108, played 
at the same concert, while full of manifold beauties, is 
impossible because of its length. The difficulty with Reger 
is largely a difficulty of choice. 


the use of color, 


none of the 


INTERNATIONAL Society Sponsors NOVELTIES. 


The third big orchestral concert of the International So- 


ciety, German Section, was conducted by Werner Wolff, 
whose conducting of Mahler’s ninth symphony recently 
aroused more than ordinary attention. .The program was 


by no means devoted to the radical element in modern music, 
and represented rather a compromise which seemed to in- 
dicate that the society wants to do justice to all schools. 
An overture by Robert Mitller-Hartmann, written for 
siichner’s drama, Leonce und Lena, given for the first time, 
proved well worth hearing—a charming, ood- humored, 
well-constructed piece that showed its author to be a master 
of his craft. Two new ballads for baritone and orchestra 
by Busoni proved to be the clou of the evening, and the 
second one, Goethe’s Zigeunerlied—a masterpiece of fantastic 
musical illustration, had to be repeated. They were splendidly 
sung by Wilhelm Guttmann, of the Volksoper. The com- 
poser, who was to have been present, was kept away by his 
continued illness. 

Another novelty for Berlin was the violin concerto by 
Adolf Busch, Germany’s most famous violinist, who on this 
occasion made his only appearance in Berlin this year. He 
received an ovation by the violinistic fraternity. His con- 
certo has excellent qualities, especially in the matter of 





Ntaatsoper 
absence, photographed in the home of Lili Lehmann, his former teacher. 
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construction. It is symphonic 
in treatment, in three connected 
movements, of which the second 
has great melodic charm. There 
is no cadenza and in general the 
solo instrument is treated with 
an avoidance of display which 
amounts to artistic continence 
in a virtuoso. Yet Busch is a 
virtuoso of rank and proved it 
by helping this difficult concerto 
to a success. 

Schénberg’s Pelleas und Meli- 
sande, a symphonic poem writ- 
ten immediately after Verklarte 
Nacht, and therefore strongly 
influenced by the emotionalism 
of Tristan und Isolde, made up 
the second half of the program 
The work is full of great 
beauties and sometimes prophetic 
in its harmonic and orchestral 
visions. It suffers, however, 
from its great length and its 
episodical form, and therefore 
ought to be revised. It engages 
a tremendous apparatus and the 
difficulties it imposes upon con 
ductor and players are formid 
able. It cannot be said that all 
of these difficulties were suc 
cessfully overcome, though with 
the amount of rehearsals avail 
able greater perfection could 
hardly be expected. The Inter- 
national Society earned a vote 
of thanks for performing this 
rarely heard masterpiece, and 
for bringing out several inter- 


esting novelties at the same 
time. Werner Wolff acquitted 
himself commendably of a tre- 
mendous task. That the mu 
sical community of Berlin ap 
preciates these efforts was 


proved by a sold-out Philhat 


monie, 


Cuampber Music NOovecties. 


In the realm of chamber 
music, recent novelties heard in 
Berlin are confined to Carl 
Engel’s Tryptich, for violin 


and piano; a violin and piano 
sonata by Radnai, a young Hun 
garian composer; and a new 
string quartet by Ludwig Weber, 
of Nuremberg, who was totally 
unknown here thus far. The 
Engel work proves accomplished 
musicianship and an_ imagina 
tion influenced both by German romanticism and French im 
pressionism. It is not very personal, but interesting in the 
development of its ideas, expressed with considerable élan. 
Played by Jenny Skolnik and Ludwig Kentner, it had a good 
success. The Radnai sonata is an agreeable, unpretentious 
work, Hungarian in character, genuinely felt, ‘and effectively 
written for the instrument. It was played by Géza Kresz and 
Nora Drewett with finish and rhythmic life. ; 
The Weber string quartet is bound to open a discussion 
about the young composer’s artistic merits wherever it 1s 
played. He certainly deserves to be considered seriously, 
however strange his composition may sound to hearers not 
acquainted with the most recent phase of modern composition 
Nowhere else have we found a stronger application of what 
one might call the “Gothic” tendencies of modern music 
the return to the severe polyphonic methods of the fifteenth 
with their “free rhythms,” their scholastic contra- 


after several years’ 


century, 


puntal subtleties, and a rhythmical complication altogether gg SMILIN’ THROUGH . . Arthur A. Penn 
unfamiliar in the era of regularly measured music. Kind 
Weber also revives the curious rhythmical variation of j IN A LITTLE TOWN NEARBY, ¥ 
motives characteristic of ancient polyphony. But what 1. Florence Turner-Maley 
might appear as an entirely intellectual, antiquarian art at Black 
first sight reveals strong emotional power, if it is properly | and . oe 
played. The Havemann Quartet, so well versed in the pc M. Witmark & Sons, N. Y. 
problems of modern chamber music, gave the work an ex- 
cellent performance, CEéSAR SAERCHINGER. — 
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Oklahoma Interstate Winners Named 


Oklahoma City, Okla. April 30.—Hyechka district of 
National Federation of Women’ s Clubs closed an interstat 
music contest Saturday night with a concert presented by 


prize winners assisted by the Schubert Choral Club. The 
program included If Your Heart from Elijah, The Last 
Hour and Oh, Thou Art Like a Flower, by C. B. McGill, 
of hg ago Ark. (winner of the male voice contest) ; 
Voi Che Sapete and Sunlight (Harriet Ware), by Mrs 
Leon Hinkle, of Kansas City, Mo. (winner of the female 
— prize) ; the first movement of a sonata by John Alden 
Carpenter and the first movement of a concerto by Vieux- 


temps by Beulah Marty, of 
the violin contest), 


Kansas City, Mo. (winner of 
and concert study by MacDowell and a 
Chopin nocturne by Nellie Miller, of Oklahoma City (se- 
lected for the piano prize). The numbers given by the 
choral club under the direction of Clark Snell, were Sul- 
livan’s Hush Thee, My Baby, Edwin Vaile McIntyre’s The 
May Bell and Denza’s A May Morning. The prizes were 
twenty-five dollars in each department donated by the Pian 
ists’ Club, the Schubert Choral ea Jenkins Music Com 
pany and Frederickson Kroh Music Company. Representa 
tives from three States competed—Missouri, Arkansas and 


Oklahoma. In connection with the contest a recital was 
given on Saturday afternoon by the Norfleet Trio. 
C. M. ¢ 


Concert for Young Students at Mannes School 


The final of three special concerts for the youngest stu- 
dents at the David Mannes Music School took place April 
28, when Guy Maier gave one of his inimitable programs, 
interspersed with imaginative descriptions and delightful 
stories. Mr. Maier’s brief program of one hour included 
two Chopin numbers, Impromptu in F sharp major, Polo 
naise in A flat major, a Gavotte by Bach and a group of 
Schubert pieces. The pianist, who was one of the first 
artists to give special programs for children, presented the 
entire series of Concerts for Young People at the school 
last season, The two previous recitals of this year were 
given by Loraine Wyman and David and Clara Mannes 


An Echo from Easton’s Recent Bakersfield 
Recital 
“T am enclosing a clipping in regard to Miss Easton, 


who sang for our Musical Association recently, We thor 
oughly enjoyed her, and every one is wishing that at some 


future time she may come to us again. A splendid artist, 
an attractive woman.” Thus wrote the president of an 
important club in Bakersfield, Cal., to Florence Easton's 


_ after the 
in recital. 


managers Metropolitan soprano appeared there 
recently 


Ethel Jones Finds Favor in Davenport, (Ia.) 


The Davenport (Ia.) Democrat, in reporting the recital 
given by Ethel Jones on April 14, said: “Miss Jones has a 
voice of unusually appealing quality and her songs all 
found favor with a most responsive and appreciative audi- 
ence. Many of her songs were new here, hence were doubly 
interesting.” 

Miss Jones’ recital closed the artist series at St. Kather- 
ine’s School for Girls and it was likewise the last of a 
series of appearances in Iowa. Miss Jones has just been 
heard in Michigan twice in one week. 
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ONE KRUS 


Dramatic Soprano 


Appears as Soloist with 
Treble Clef Club of Norfolk, Va., 
and Scores Another Success 


HAS A VOICE OF GREAT VOLUME, OF MATURING RICH- 
NESS, CHARMINGLY SMOOTH AND MELLOW. 
ARTISTRY 
REQUIRES FOR PERFECT RENDITION. 
the contralto notes there is softness and extremely rich quality. 


presence that adds to the charm of voice and she sings as one who takes great delight 
A pril 26, 1923. 
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Three Chappell-Harms Selections for 
Memorial Day 


Memorial Day brings a demand for suitable music be- 
fitting the observances and celebrations. These observances 
have become of great interest to our country, each succeed- 
ing celebration bringing an increased desire to appreciate 
more fully its deeper significance. 

For those who might be in search of some effective songs 
for this occasion, Geoffrey O'Hara's There Is No Death, 
written within the wartime period, has a true ring of exul- 
tation and a vivid note of inspiration. Its immediate appeal 
was based upon treatment of a subject which was upper- 
most in the minds of millions of men and women, and set 
to music. This first inspired appeal has not diminished since 
the song became known; rather has its effectiveness been 
increased. It is a song which has inherent lasting powers 
and which is here to stay, in three keys for low, medium 
and high voices 

Among the numerous works by Ward-Stephens, which 
have established him as one of our foremost American com- 
posers, two are of outstanding musical worth, besides mer- 
iting particular attention for Memorial Day. These songs, 
Christ in Flanders and The Phantom Legions, both met 
with a world-wide appeal, an appeal which reached the 
hearts of all through the tenderness and conviction of the 
words by Gordon Johnstone as well as through the emo- 
tional and expressive musical setting given them by Mr. 
Ward-Stephens. 

Christ in Flanders is a product of those days of strife 
and hatred. It pictures the innermost religious thoughts 
and sentiments which struggled for predominance in the 
hearts of our men, and voices the confidence and spiritual 
strength of those who fought in musical setting of inspired 
fervor. This song is in three keys for voice and piano, 
vocal duet (high and low voice) as a recitation (with a 
special musical setting by Ward-Stephens of Gordon John- 
stone’s words), as a trio for female voices, quartet for male 
and mixed voices. In addition there is.a special orchestra- 
tion : 

Much that has been said as to the above song also applies 
in certain respects to Mr. Ward-Stephens’ second song, The 
Phantom Legions, dedicated in the author’s own words, “to 
those who made the supreme sacrifice.” Religious senti- 
ments, while not excluded, are forced aside through the 
righteous appeal for justice and an overpowering acclaim 
that those who saved the world be not forgotten. 

It is a song partly emphasized by contemplative recitative- 
like strains and then suddenly developing into martial the- 
matic material singularly emotional and thoroughly descrip 
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tive of the inspired lines of the text, also by Gordon John- —voice as she has so many cases where one can scarcely con- 


stone, the poet. The song is published in three keys for 
low, medium and high voices. 


Facts About Estelle Hutchinson’s Work 
Estelle Hutchinson, who has had a large and extremely 
active vocal studio in Springfield, Mass., for some years— 
since her return from Europe—came down tosNew York a 





? 


SSTELLE HUTCHINSON, 
vocal teacher of Springfield, Mass., and New York, 


couple of years ago for two days a week in order to teach 
a number of New Yorkers who realized the value of her 
services as a voice builder and restorer. This winter Miss 
Hutchinson's work has progressed so splendidly and ‘so 
rapidly that she is planning to devote more time to this ci.y 
beginning in the fall. 

Ursula Greville, the English soprano who visited New York 
last winter and gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, met Miss 
Hutchinson while here and in a recent letter to a friend 
wrote as follows: “Will you give my homage to Estelle 
Hutchinson and tell her that I loved meeting her, and that 
my talks and coaching with her, curiously enough, made 
what my own master has said to me much clearer. Tell 
her also that I have followed her advice and have taken 
two lessons a day and that I remember all she told and 
advised me. Nobody recognizes my voice, for all the work 
I did before I went to America and which was left more or 
less half done, has been finished since I saw Miss Hutchin- 
son and came back here.” Miss Greville goes to Italy this 
month to study opera and returns to America in October, 
when she will continue her coaching with Miss Hutchinson. 

Celia Turrill, who also benefited much from Miss Hutch- 
inson’s teaching and advice, is now in London, where she 
has made a great success at Covent Garden and goes from 
there to the Alhambra, one of the biggest houses in the 
English capital. 3 

Miss Turrill, owing to her success, has signed a contract 
with an option clause permitting the management to extend 
her engagement after her guaranteed period of three months 
has run out. 

Miss Hutchinson is often called a diagnostician of the 
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tinue to sing without treatment for the wrong usage of the 
throat, At the present time she has several ministers study- 
ing with her for what is called “preacher's hoarseness”— 
all of which goes to indicate that she has a sound and cor- 
rect knowledge of the voice and how to use it. ; 

In Springfield, Mass, a number of her pupils are holding 
positions in the largest churches and one of them—Roslind 
Savella—sang a couple of weeks ago with success at a 
concert at the Hotel Kimball and was heard by Mrs. Fiske 
of the Chicago Opera Company, who complimented her on 
her method and voice. According to the Springfield Daily 
Republican: “Miss Hutchinson's pupils in this city are 
appearing frequently in concert and many have church 
positions.” 

Miss Hutchinson recently gave a concert at the home of 
Mrs. D. H. Furners-Wishkumtru, in White Plains, N. Y., 
and made a profound impression, those present commenting 
upon her big full voice, artistry in singing and complete 


poise. 


Kwartin Joint Recital 


Sophie Kwartin-Gore, soprano, and Bernhard Kwartin, 
baritone, were heard in joint recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Saturday evening, May 12, which, as announced on the 
program, was for the benefit of the National Conservatory 
of Riga. The attendance was small, perhaps due to the 
terrific downpour. 

Mr. Kwartin opened the program with arias from Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah and Paulus, as well as Edward, Loewe, 
later singing Schubert’s Der Wanderer, Wohin; Erlkoénig, 
Loewe; ballade, Rubinstein, and two Moussorgsky num- 
bers—Lullaby and Blocha. His work revealed earnestness 
and sincerity. 

Mme. Kwartin-Gore sang two groups, comprising: Seb- 
ben Crudele, Caldara; Menuet d’exaudet, Weckerlin; Nie- 
mand hat’s gesehen; Die Quelle, Goldmark, and Dushetchka 
Dievitza, by Dargomijesky. Her -singing won much ap- 
plause, and she was the recipient of several large floral 
Two duets by Mozart--Don Juan and Magic Flute 
—closed the program. 

Piano accompaniments were rendered by Mme. Kwartin- 
Gore for Mr. Kwartin, and S. Braslawsky for Mme, Kwar- 
tin-Gore, 


Mrs. Frederick H. Snyder Going to Europe 


Mrs. Frederick H. Snyder, who has her studio in the 
Nevada Hotel, Sixty-ninth street and Broadway, has left 
for her home in St. Paul, where she will be for a few weeks 
prior to her return to New York, from where she will sail 
for Europe. She has closed her studio for the season and 
will return here about September 1. 

Mrs. Snyder has one of the largest studios of operatic 
and concert singers in the city. Her pupils are well known 
and are constantly before the public, but they never lose 
sight of the fact that an artist should keep in constant 
touch with the studio in order to correct any mistakes 
which might develop after a season of hard work. 

Edith De Lys, who has studied for many seasons with 
Mrs. Snyder, has signed a contract to appear during the 
month of June in Baltimore with the summer opera com- 
pany there, where Mme. De Lys will sing the leading so- 
prano roles. During the months of July and August she 
will be the principal soprano with the summer opera com- 
pany in Cincinnati, After a couple of weeks’ rest she will 
begin a concert tour early in September, which will occupy 
her entire time during the coming season. 


The Pfitzner Cantata 


The Pfitzner romantic cantata, Vor Deutscher Beele, 
scheduled for its American premiére on October 15 next 
at Carnegie Hall by the Friends of Music, has a special 
message for music lovers in that it is a distinct call to 
romanticism from the materialism of today. Composed in 
1913, it ranks as one of the greatest choral works of the 
last decade. The poem by Von Eschendorff invoked spir- 
itual music of an ethereal type from the pen of the com- 
poser which is melodious and not unduly modern in treat- 
ment. The work is a succession of songs for chorus and 
quartet, so for the occasion the orchestra will be increased 
to 118 and the chorus to 100. The Friends of Music have 
secured the rights for this single performance and the art- 
ists engaged are Elizabeth Rethberg, soprano; Mme. 
Charles Cahier, contralto; Orville Harrold, tenor; Pau! 
Bender, bass. Artur Bodanzky, who has conducted the 
work in Europe, will direct the performance, and chorus- 
master Stephen Townsend has the society’s body of singers 
already in rehearsal. 


Mary Mellish “Scores Recital Triumph” 


According to the verdict of the press of Mount Carmel, 
Pa., where Mary Mellish sang recently under the auspices 
of the Aeolian Club, the Metropolitan soprano “possesses a 
charming personality and is blessed with a voice of engag- 
ing freshness, beautiful quality and great expressiveness. 


Knabe Studio Recital 


On the evening of May 2, Devora Nadworney, mezzo- 
contralto; Marian Carley, pianist, and Willem Durieux, 
cellist, gave a recital at the Knabe Studios before an ap- 
preciative audience and rendered an interesting program in 
a highly artistic manner. Several of the numbers given 
by Miss Nadworney and Mr. Durieux were accompanied 
by the Ampico-in-the-Knabe. 





American Songs in Iceland 


Probably the first American songs ever sung in Iceland 
were those included in the programs of two recitals on 
April 11 and 17, by P. Ottokar Leval, tenor,’ who was 
accompanied by Paul Isolfsson. The songs, four in number, 
were written by Theodore Spiering. The concert giver reports 
that. they made a distinct hit. 
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Brooklyn Music School Settlement Faculty to 
Give Concert 


On May 23 the faculty of the Brooklyn Music School 
Settlement will give an interesting program at Memorial 
Hall, Y. W. C. A., Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn. The ar- 
tistic activities of ‘this musical center have always attracted 
a great deal of attention in Greater New York and Brook- 
lyn, and many distinguished persons attend these concerts. 
Owing to the success of these affairs, there is a proposal 
under way to build’a small theater in the rear of the school 
and it is hoped that the plans will be put into execution in 
a short time. The following is the program: 


Concerto D minor (Bach) for three pianos and string quartet— 
(pianists) Henrietta Gammeyer, head of piano department, pupil of Ed- 
ward MacDowell and Dr, William Mason; Mrs. Charles J. Peibormett, 
theory department, and Wellington Sloane, head of harmony depart- 
ment; (string players)—John King Rossa, head of violin department, 
graduate pupil ot Sevcik; Robert Thrane, head of cello department; 
Sadie Walker, — department, and Jenning Butterfield, violin 
department, My I ove Dwelt in a Northern Land (Elgar), and quartet 
trom Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast (Coleridge-Taylor), tor double quartet 
— Misses Gauthier, Whittiey, Florence BK. Potter and Jessie L. Hark- 
rader, of the vocal department; Messrs. Charles A. May, Instruction 
for the Blind, theory; Jones; Leslie Arnold, vocal ‘department, and 
Lyman Wells Clary, head of the theory department; Elliot Griffis, of 
the piano department, at the piano. String quartet in D_ major 
(Mendelssohn), Allegro molto vivace—-Miss Walker, and Messrs. 
Roosa, Thrane and Butterfield. The Nutcracker Suite (Tschaikowsky), 
arranged for eight hands by Mrs. Pierson--Mrs. T. G. Reynoids 
Pierson, Marguerite Porter, Josephine Carpenter and Bonar Cramer, 
ot the piano deparument. The Angel (Rubinstein), A Lover's Duet 
(Bononcini), It Was a Lover and His Lass (Wathew), sung by Alice 
Godillot, assistant head ot vocal department, and Mr. Clary; Elliott 
Griffis at the piano. Arabesque (Debussy)—-Misses Walker and 
Kemper, violin department; Messrs. Clary, Thrane, Roosa, Butter- 
field; and J. F. McMahon, Franz Baltrusch, K. S. Reichel, Mann, 
and Adam Schirra, of the wind instrument department. 


Cosmopolitan Choral Ends Season 


The Cosmopohtan Choral Club gave its second and last 
concert of the season at Delmonico’s on April 27. Harry 
Gilbert, conductor, has done good work with the newly or- 
ganized chorus—remarkable work, in fact, for an organiza- 
tion only in its first season. Among the principal works on 
the program were Laudate Pueri (Mendelssohn), Shadow 
March (T. Frederick H. Candlyn), and The Water Fay 
(Horatio W. Parker). The assisting artists—Helen Leve- 
son, soprano, and Knight MacGregor, baritone, sang two 
groups of songs, and two of the club’s members, Mrs. Al- 
veda Lofgren and Margaret McKinney-McAllister, sang 
incidental solos. 

Thursday, May 3, the club gave an informal luncheon 
at Delmonico’s, at which the president, Mrs. Margaret 
McKinney-McAllister, presided. Knight MacGregor sang. 
The club offered two numbers from its recent program, 
Charles Hanson Towne read an original poem, and Deems 
Taylor, of the World, and H. O. Osgood, of the Musica 
CourikrR, told the club how little they thought of choral 
singing in a few allegedly witty remarks. 


Trinity Choir Alumni Association Formed 


A new musical fraternity has recently been formed under 
the name of Trinity Choir Alumni Association. The of- 
ficers are: honorary president, Rev. Caleb R. Stetson, rec- 
tor of Trinity Church, New York; president, Channing Le- 
febvre, organist and choirmaster of Trinity Church; H. 
Norman Irvine, secretary and treasurer, and John M. Knapp, 
65; Arthur Livingston, ’69; John M. Fulton, 93; Edward 
L. Seip, 97; Henry L. Cox, "198 Howard Knapp, 82, execu- 
tive committee. 

The object of the organization is to maintain the spirit 
of good fellowship that has always existed among the mem- 
bers of the choir of “Old Trinity.” Past and present mem- 
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bers of Trinity Choir with a minimum service of one year 
are eligible to membership. 

A special service will be held in Trinity Church on the 
afternoon of Whitsunday each year, in which all members 
of the Association shall take part. A reunion dinner in 
the evening will follow the service. 


Ethel Pyne in Recital 


Ethel Pyne, soprano, assisted by Grace Elliott, pianist, 
gave a recital on April 28 at the MacDowell Gallery on 
West Fifty-fifth street. Miss Pyne was in excellent voice, 
which, with her excellent diction and charming personality, 
made the evening a very enjoyable musical event. Her 
program was interesting, including selections by Delbruck, 





ETHEL PYNE, 


soprano. 
Hahn, Bizet, Leoncavallo, D’Hardelot, Rile, and other well 
known composers. One of the most popular numbers 


proved to be Springtime of Love, by Clarence Wainw right 
MacMurphey, who was present. This offering was so en- 
thusiastically applauded as to bring forth another of this 
same composer's works, Today, which also met with suc- 
cess. Besides this, there were five other encores added to 
her program. 

Miss Elliott’s playing, both in the concert numbers and 
accompaniments, showed rare ability, and the enthusiastic 
audience requested her to give an additional selection after 
each of her offerings. 

An opportunity was afforded the audience to meet the 
artists after the program at an informal reception, which 
was followed by dancing until a late hour. 
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Wintter Watts Wins Pulitzer Prize 


Among the 1922 Pulitzer prize awards just announced, 
Wintter Watts, composer, is the only musician to receive 
any recognition, Mr. Watts carries off an annual scholat 
ship having the value of $1,500, awarded “to the student of 
music in America who may be deemed the most talented 


and deserving, in order that he may continue his studies 
with the advantage of European instruction.” The jury 
making the award consisted of members of the teaching 


staff of the department of music of Columbia University 
and of the teaching staff of the Institute of Musical Art 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Walter Henry Hall and Frank 
Damrosch. The jury recommends the award for a suite 
for orchestra, entitled Etchings, and for a dramatic bailau 
for voice and orchestra, entitled The Vinegar Man 

The selection of Mr. Watts as recipient of this award 
will receive universal approval. He has proved himself to 
be a composer who possesses both technical facility and 
real invention—not merely a clever technician like so many 
prize winners. His music is being used by artists regu 
larly at recitals because it is good music. It is not the sort 
that is played once and thrown aside because it lacks pub- 
lic and popular appeal, but the sort to which it is a real 
pleasure to listen. Nor is Mr. Watts the sort of man who 
will be spoiled by Europe. Though young in years he has 
the maturity of experience, and will not be easily led to 
adopt the style of whatever country lhe may elect to 
study in. 

It is a good award, and the Musicat Courter most heart 
ily congratulates the winner. 


Mr. Watts sails for London, May 19, to be present at the 
rendition of some of his compositions. His further steps 
have not yet been determined upon 

Harold Land’s Many En¢aéements 

Harold Land, baritone, will sing Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Hiawatha at Hartford, Conn., May 18, and at Yonkers 
N. Y., May 21. He has been engaged to sing Gaul's Holy 


City at the big service in connection with the laying of the 


cornerstone at the new St. John’s Church, Richmond Hill, 
May 27. 

Monday, May 28, Mr. Land will sing in concert at Tarry 
town, N. Y. May 30 he will sing at the unveiling of the 
monument in memory of the world war veterans in City 
Hall Park, Yonkers, N. Y.; the monument is the work of 
Isadore Konti, friend and neighbor of Harold Land. June 
8 he will sing patriotic airs at a big memorial service at St 


Thomas’ Church, Fifth Avenue, New York 


Music Week Recital at American Institute 


May 4, the 114th sonata recital was given at the American 
Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden dean, be 
ginning with Beethoven's sonata, op. 10, No. 1, played by 
Edna Oster; then followed a Music Week address, by Dr 
J. Lawrence Erb, managing director, and this was followed 
by Reger’s sonata for piano and violin, op. 139, played by 


George Raudenbush, violin, and Miriam Steeves, piano 
The Euphonic Trio, consisting of Em Smith, violin 
C’Zelma Crosby, cello, and Gladys Shailer, piano, played 


As usua 
varied 


and closed the program 


Haydn’s trio in E flat, 
and much interest in the 


there was a fine attendance 
offerings. 


Friedman Off for Europe 


Ignaz Friedman left for Europe on the Olympic to return 
in late December for his fourth American tour 
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bear ey Lge > Og Rell hy with greater reaches in tonality, with ee Coming to Lowell practically un- 
Oa tTe ee idence and it is hopéd;| ‘cher capabiitties in enunciation and Colin O’More. tenor, assisted. vy tyiown, Colin O’More, American tenor, 
visit to Providence a O'More's a human heart appeal that showed he Miss ‘Exnill . Saige - lad reason to be pleased with the 
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Colin O’More <P Audi- 
ence at Auditorlum— 
Capable Assisting Artists 


Coiln O’More, ramous tenor, brought 
a voice of rare beauty to the Memortal 
Auditorium last evening, enhanced it 
Uae by an engaging personality and with 
nor, this most pt combination scored 
the an unqualified success in his first ap- 
Me- pearance here, As, assisting artists he 

was accompanied by Brmilie Rose Knox, 
0 8/1 violinist, and Carl Brunner, planiet. 
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COLIN O'MORE’S 
RECITAL SUCCESS 


American Tenor Delights Carnegic 
Hall Audience With Fine 


Singing. 








FRENCH SONGS ARE CHARMING 


New York Chamber Maaiec Soctety, 
in Concert at Aeolian Hall, 


By JOHN H. RAFTERY 

The size and enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence whith greeted Colin O'More, the 
American tenor, at Carnegie Hall last 
evening gave ample evidence of the ex- 
traordinary and well-merited popularity 
which this artist has won with the New 
York public. His reeital ast evening in 
the suitability of his selections, in the 
sustained high quality of his singing and 
in the singular charm of his easy, almost 
“bonny” delivery was even a betterment 
of the fine artistic success which he 
achieved at his, appearance in the same 
hall earlier this’. season 


THE PROVIDENCE JOUF 


LYRIC TENOR GETS 
HEARTY RECEPTION 


Large Audience Greets Colin 
O’More On Song Recita! in 
Albee Theatre. 
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American Concert Artist Makes 
Strong Appeal with His Flexible 
Voice—Ably Supported by 
Emilie Rose Knox 
Colin O’More, American lyric tenor, de- 


lighted a large audience at the Es B 
|Albee Theatra '-~* 
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COLIN O'MORE SINGS 





Noted American Tenor Displays Rich Vocal 
Gifts in Delightful Concert 
Program 





Colin 


ist, 


O’Moore, noted American 
tenor, under the auspices of the Car- 
dinal Gibbons club of this city gave 
a concert in the Rialto theatre last 
night assisted by Miss Knox, violin- 


In his repertoire Mr. O'More $a 
a group of classic songs of the rath 
century, a number of Irish songs and 
eee Stee © a wih.@ few by 
American compos 

a (Coptinued 7 ‘Page Seven) 
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SINGERS WELL TAUGHT 


Phat the proof of the pudding is in the eating is a truism 
lf-evident that it needs no demonstration. The aspir 


ing ps may argue till doomsday as to the succulency of 
prospective puddings without convincing any customer who 
has the wisdom to wait quietly until the pudding is ready ot 

m imption and then give it a try. Taste it, in other 


ord ind if the taste does not come up to the « xpectations 


the argumentative cook will be discredited on the strength 
of the one proof of his probity, the pudding ! 

That is a thing that all the world knows, and all the 
yorld applies the same test not only to puddings but to 

erything eatable, drinkable, wear: ible, tasteable and touch 
able—in fact, everything buyable And music lessons are 
buyable. Very much so. For which reason the wise and 
wary public asks but one question about a teacher: what 
ort of pupils does he turn out. For the proof of the 


teacher is in the taught 
used mostly by 


a queer one 
music-teaching 


that 


There is an argument—it is 


teachers who are not making good, 

1c is a matter of luck. They argue that it depend 
not upon any ability to teach, but merely and solely upon 
the accident of fortune that guides the feet of talent to th 
tudio of the lucky teacher and brings the unlucky teacher: 
no such boon, An argument of envy, resting upon no basis 
of fact. For we all know that even the greatest talent can 
not be developed except by a skilled teacher, and accounts 
are sufficiently numerous of successful artists who have 


finding the one 
bring out the hidden gold 
related in Mr. Key’s 


from teacher to teacher before 
had the ability to 
first-rate example As 
biography, he left his first teacher after a few lessons be- 
cause he himself doubted the wisdom of the teacher's meth 
a great deal of knowledge from his second 
had trouble with his top register; and 
final try that he really found a teacher 


wandered 
whe really 


(aruso 18 a 


ods; he got 
teacher but always 
it was not till his 


who made him what he was 
he argument that it is mere luck that brings the great 
talent to the teacher, good or bad, and makes his fame, is 


discredited, not only by this one case but by many others. 
rhe teacher who turns out successful pupils does so because 
he knows how to teach. True, there must be talent. In the 
singers there must be voice. But that does not in 
any degree lessen the achievement of the 


case of 


any way or in 
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teacher in bringing out this talent 
or this voice, in making it use- 
ful. 

And in the 


there is also 


case of singing 
the side, not less 
important, and worthy of the 
most careful consideration, of 
safety. A voice is easily injured. 
A delicate organism, it requires 
delicate treatment. Though deli- 
cate it must be able to stand the 
greatest stress and strain, and to 
bring it to that point without 
injury is one of the highest arts 
of education, To give a voice 
power, force, flexibility, sonority, 
depth, without lessening its beau- 
ty, is a fine art as well as being 
the work of a skilled artisan. 
And to add to all this musical 
taste and interpretative ability 
requires of the teacher a skill 
that is scarcely equalled in any 
other branch of learning, for the 
teacher must not only build his 
instrument but must teach the 
pupil to play upon it as well. 
All of which applies very di- 


rectly to Felix Hughes, maker 
of voices. Mr. Hughes acknowl- 
edges modestly that he is a 


brother of Rupert Hughes, but 
beyond that, and the acknowledg- 
ment that he has turned out some 
successful pupils, he is about the 
poorest subject for an interview 
that this particular interviewer 
ever exercised his arts upon. 
Hence our introductory arguments 
anent the pudding and the cook. 

Hughes is not a cook who 
can be induced to boast about his 
puddings, or to talk about the 
how and the where he learned to 
make them. He studied abroad, 
yes. He has had a famous teacher, 
he has traveled some, and so on, 
But all of that, as he points out, 
does not improve the pudding, 
nor prove his skill in the making 
of it. 

In other words, his pupils 
speak for themselves. There is 
Allen McQuhae, for instance.’ Allen McQuhae. has come 
very much to the fore in the last year or two. The press 
of New York (which has come to be considered the most 
dependable musical press in the world) compares him with 
McCormack. “A voice that seemed a recollection of John 
McCormack,” says one writer. “Sings well and shows prog- 
ress in his art,” says another. Progress! That tells the 
story, and is rather more convincing that any argument his 
teacher, Felix Hughes, could fabricate, is it not ? 

Here are some more of the same kind: “Singing marked 
by excellent legato, perfect diction and restraint,” things 
every singer wants. “A voice that is clear, smooth and 
even”—what more could be desired? “Abundant technical 
skill”—it must please his teacher to have that fact recog- 
nized, 

His progress is recognized by another writer: “A pleasing 
singer when he sang here before, he has gained in certain 
artistic qualities.” “Since his last appearance here his 
voice has increased in beauty, range and technical finish.” 

There is an idea in some quarters that a singer should 
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FELIX HUGHES 


be taught by a teacher who has the same sort of voice. 
Strange that such an idea should persist even among ig- 
norant young people, but it does—there was a young man 
in here just the other day asking about teachers—but that’s 
another story. The idea has been amply disproved by all 
of the world’s greatest teachers. It is again disproved by 
Mr. Hughes, who, himself a baritone, has made at least 
one tenor, McQuhae, and at least two woman artists, Mar- 
jorie Moody and Marta Melis. 

Miss Moody has had success as an oratorio singer and 
as soloist during several seasons with Sousa’s band. The 
press says; “Her range is wide and her extreme upper tones, 
pure in quality, are round and full.”—(Boston Herald). 
“The genuine surprise of the evening was the singing of 
Marjorie Moody whose Ah, Fors e Lui surpassed by a 
league the performances of many a coloratura soprano heard 
in these regions except that of the incomparable Galli- 
Curci.”—(Herman Devries in the Chicago Evening Amer- 
ican). Mr. Devries also says that Miss Moody’s “training 
seems to have been of the best.” 

The Boston Post says: “Miss Moody has a voice she is 
to be proud of and her singing yesterday was faultless.” 
The Boston Herald: “Hear Ye Israel (Elijah) she sang 
with lovely unforced tone, tasteful phrasing and’ a perfect 
legato.” 

Marta Melis, another one of Mr. Hughes’ successful pu- 
pils, has been heard here, abroad and in South America. 
She possesses a splendid contralto which Mr. Hughes has 


brought out to its fullest, as the press notices attest. For 
a year Miss Melis was with the San Carlo Company. She 
has sung also at the Royal Opera, Naples, the National 


Theater, Rome and in various parts of South America, with 
Mardones and Stracciari, and she created a leading role in 
Ollanta, the first Peruvian opera, by Jose Valle-Riestra, at 
the Teatro Forero, Lima, Peru, in 1920 

The press notices Miss Melis has gathered in her several 
years of activity are far too long to quote within the limited 
space of this article. Just a few words must be selected 
here and there to demonstrate the excellence of her training 
under Mr. Hughes: “A contralto of beautiful voice who 
dominates the three registers, low, middle and top with 
astonishing ease.” . “A definite sensation for voice and 
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WORCESTER FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5) 
selections were The Autumn Sea and 
More and More, both very pleasing and 
both very well sung under Mr. Bassett’s 
leadership. The feminine choristers, with 
Florence Easton as soloist, sang Bizet’s 
Agnus Dei very effectively and the entire 
chorus closed the evening with the open- 
ing chorus of Brahms’ Requiem, in trib- 
ute to the late director, Nelson P. Coffin. 

Orville Harrold sang arias from 
Manon and La Boheme that gave his fine, 
though decidedly individualistic tenor 
voice broad scope. Miss Easton chose 
from such unfamiliar operas as Oberon 
and Tschaikowsky’s Joan of Arc for her 
numbers and found in them excellent op- 
portunities, singing brilliantly. 

The New York symphony players gave 
a number of melodious selections includ- 
ing Weber’s Overture to Der Freischiitz, 
Francis Casadesus’ Le Moissonneur Ber- 
ceuse, Haydn’s serenade for strings, 
Bizet’s Arlesienne Suite, No. 11, and 
Saint-Saéns’ Marche Francaise from Al- 
gerian Suite. A. M. H. 





Hotel Bethlehem Attracts 
Musicians 


The Hotel’ Bethlehem at Bethlehem, 
Pa., which was opened in May of last 
year, is proving to be a great convenience 
to musicians attending the annual Bach 
Festival. Before this hotel was” erected 
it was at times difficult to secure suitable 
accommodations for the festival period 
There are 200 artistically furnished 
rooms in the hostelry, two restaurants, a 
ballroom, etc. The Fountain Room is 
especially popular with guests. 

The Hotel Bethlehem already has be- 
come so well known among festival at- 
tendants that weeks ago all accommoda- 
tions for the forthcoming event on May 
25 and 26 had been reserved. 








Kriens Symphony Club 
Concert May 19 


Christiaan Kriens, founder and con- 
ductor of the Kriens Symphony Club, an 
American orchestral training school (125 
players of both sexes), announces the 
annual concert at Carnegie Hall, May 
19, 8:15 p. m. Anna V. Daly, violinist, 
and Ethel Dobson, soprano, will be solo- 
ists, and the orchestra will play works 
by Beethoven, Goldmark, Chabrier and 
Tschaikowsky. 


Gunster Under Johnston 
Management 


Frederick Gunster, the American tenor, 
has signed a contract with R. E. Johnston, 
going into effect July 1, whereby Mr. 
Gunster’s concert, recital and oratorio 
appearances will be under the exclusive 
direction of the Johnston management. 


New Post for Valdane 


Arvida Valdane has just been appointed 
soprano soloist at the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Germantown, Pa., 
one of the best known choirs in Phila- 
delphia. 
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BACH FESTIVAL ARTISTS FOR 1928. 


With Dr. J. Fred Wolle conducting, the twenty-fifth Festival will take place in the Packer Memorial Church, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa., on Friday, May 25, and Saturday, May 26. There will be a chorus of 250 voices, distinguished soloists, orchestra, Moravian Trombone 
Accompanying are photographs of the soloists, all of whom have appeared previously with the Bach Choir and are well 
(1) Mabelle Addison is a great festival favorite, already having appeared 


(2) Fred Patton, too, is having an unusually successful festival season 


Choir, and organ. 
known for their interpretations of the famous composer's works. 
this season on several such occasions and more are to follow this spring. 
with many important spring dates to his credit. He made his debut in opera last winter. Mabel Beddoe, contralto, will make her third 
(4) Emily Stokes Hagar is a soprano who fills many concert engagements each season, This will be 
(5) Nicholas Douty, tenor, has the distinction of having sung at every festival since its founda 


(3) 


appearance at the forthcoming festival. 
her third appearance at the Bach Festival. 
tion twenty-five years ago. (6) Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, bass, has just returned from a most successful appearance at the Cincinnati 
Festival. His engagement with the Bach Choir will mark his eighth consecutive year as soloist with that organization. (7) Mildred Faas, 
soprana, during the past seven years has sung with the choir ten times. The programs for the festival will be as follows; Friday, May 
Part 1; 8 p. m., St. John Passion—Part II, Saturday, May 26, Vase in B Kyrie 
Credo to End. [Photos by (2) Floyd, (4) (7) Kubey-Rembrandt, (5) Bachrach] 


1:30 p. m., minor and 


25, 4 p. m., St. John Passion 


Gloria; 4 p. m., Mass in B minor (6) © 
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Books 


ic. C. Birehard & Co., Boston) 
THE WAY TO SING 
By Frantz Proschowsky 


In the title of this little book Mr. Proschowsky tells 
exactly what the book contains, It contains very complete 
careful and scientific directions to the singer and the student. 
It tells “the way to sing” and with ordinary intelligence any 
tudent gifted with even a moderate voice should be able to 
carry out the directions. It would be too much, perhaps, to 
ay that the student could dispense with the services of a 
teacher; hardly anyone who is self-taught is properly taught 

and it is doubtful if the author had any such thing in 
mind when he wrote the book. It is, rather, as he says in 
his preface, an attempt to “reveal and clarify some of the 
principles of the art of singing which are so often hidden 
in vague and obscure generalities 

There are no obscure generalities in this book. Whatever 
the author says he says in clear and simple terms that cannot 
He begins by pointing out that to learn 


© misunderstood 
The keener the ear the nearer 


to sing one must learn to he: “ar 
the singer to perfection. This is self-evident, but how many 
people think about it? And having learned to hear, what 
should one hear? And what are the causes of the improper 
tone that one may very clearly hear but be unable to correct? 
All of this the author explains in a series of short, succinct 
paragraphs, 

lo begin with, he explains that, besides a good natural 
many other qualities are necessary to success, among 
a natural talent for music, effective physical appear- 
temperament, a sense of drama, health, com- 
courage to hear the truth however 


voice, 
them 
ance, artistic 
monsense and the 
unflattering. 

le goes on to say, very sensibly, that “the sincere as well 
as wise teacher will tell his pupil the whole truth, and, with 
the advantage of a clean honest start will frequently pro- 
duce a singer of merit from what was not the most promising 
material.” 

Of methods Mr. Proschowsky says that there are many, 
most of them misunderstood, The Italian method, “better 
called vocal exercises,” has produced the world’s greatest 
singers. But this is chiefly due to their beautiful pure vowel 
language, which naturally trains the Italian ear to a keener 
hearing regarding purity of tone “unimpaired by such dis- 
advantages as the guttural sounds of the German language 
and the over-nasal tones of the French language, not to speak 
of our English tongue which we abuse to an abominable 
de Br Sos 

“We often hear singers complain of their native tongue 
as a medium of vocal expression. they would 
give the matter of diction in their own language the same 
amount of study they devote to it in other languages, the 
result would be amazing.” It is good to hear an authority 
like Proschowsky say a thing like that, and it is to be hoped 
that our singers will read and heed it, 
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Of books on singing Mr. Proschowsky recommends 
Garcia’s Art of Singing, and several lesser works. 

There is a carefully compiled account of the theory and 
practice of acoustics, including details of the mechanical 
and physical meaning of intensity of sound, pitch and tone 
color, and the theory of vibrations. Following this is a 
chapter on the vocal organs with several cuts illustrating the 
entire vocal apparatus, accompanied by short descriptions of 
the essential parts and their use and abuse. The production 
of tone is then taken up, with a preliminary statement that 
voice production is a simple process. As the author describes 
it it certainly seems simple, He robs it of its apparent com- 
plexity and makes it sound ordinary and, above all, natural, 
which, of course, it is. 

A valuable paragraph is that dealing with the sense of 
touch, or the feeling of the tone. As Mr. Proschowsky says, 
this is a much neglected feature of vocal culture. The vocal 
mind feels as well as hears. Having fixed the feel of correct 
singing in the mind it is a great help in repeating with 
security and confidence the good results obtained. This 
will appeal to any singer who has ever taken the trouble 
to note carefully the feel of a good, sonorous tone. Once 
the feeling of it is recognized, the vibration of resonance, 
it will never be forgotten. 

A number of drawings accompany the chapter on vocal 
cord mechanism and registers, showing exactly how the 
tones are actually’ made. Proschowsky says that the 
developing of registers in tone production cannot lead to 
artistic results. “If we train each of these so-called registers 
to its full extent, in producing the next register a sudden 
change of quality is apparent. We must sing with 
one register throughout the entire range of the voice and 
so balance the adjustment of the vocal cords that they do 
not suddenly divert into another quality, but do so gradually. 
This process is also more advantageous as it equalizes the 
tone color throughout the entire range.” 

There is a long and careful account of breathing. The 
author does not confine himself to a description of his own 
ideas and theories, but tells all about other methods, and 
shows why they are wrong. He begins by an account of 
wrong methods, and has drawings to show just why and 
in what particular they are wrong. This would seem to 
us to be one of the most valuable portions of the entire 
work, because it is that part of singing that is the most 
talked about and the most misunderstood. Whether the 
student finally comes to the conclusion that Mr, Proschowsky 
is right or wrong, he at least will never, after reading this 
chapter, be in ignorance of the principles involved. And 
that, after all, is the most important feature of book writing: 
to furnish an oversight of the matter at hand. 

The work is too large to describe in detail. Other chapters 
deal with dynamics, loud and soft tones, nasal support, 
larynx, palate, tongue and mouth, vowels and consonants 
(with drawings showing how they are made), articulation, 
intonation, “covering,” “open” singing, timbre, and so on. 
There are directions for the study of the text and interpre- 
tation of various schools, The trill and tremolo are also 
treated in detail, how to accomplish the one and overcome 
the other. And, finally, there are a series of tables covering 
the whole subject, and exercises treating of every detail of 
the work. Certainly any student who made himself thor- 
oughly familiar with the contents of this book would be in 
a better position to advance properly in the field of vocal 
culture, and also, it may be said, to protect himself against 
inefhcient teaching by checking up on his teacher—for 
knowledge on the part of the pupil, as was pointed out at 
the meeting of the Mayor’s Committee, is a very good 
substitute for the singing teacher’s license. 


MUSIC 


(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 
Three Transcriptions for Harp 
By Carlos Salzedo 
These are the Song of the Volga Boatmen, a theme and 
variations by Haydn, and Handel's Largo. Needless to 
say, they are transcribed for the harp in a masterly manner, 
and, what is almost as important, they are carefully edited 
and provided with special signs to indicate the manner of 
playing intended by the arranger. The musijc is too well 
known to need any description. 
(Gustave L. Becker, New York) 
Day By Day (Coué) (for Voice) 
By Gustave L. Becker 
Mr. Becker, having heard Coué’s celebrated formula 
repeatedly, evolved the original idea to set it to music, so 
here we have it, twenty times repeated to music, some of 
it Scottish, some negro, diffident, elated, hopeful, doubtful, 
religious, determined, until at the end it becomes exuberant, 
enthusiastic, ending with a bang. For high, medium and 
low voices, so there is no excuse for our not singing it, 
instead of saying it! 
(Carl Fischer, New York) 
New York Days and Nights (Piano) 
By Emerson Whithorne 
On the Ferry and A Greenwich Village Tragedy, respect- 
ively numbers 1 and 4 of Emerson Whithorne’s suite, New 
York Days and Nights, have recently appeared from Carl 
Fischer’s press. The other three numbers of the suite were 
reviewed in the Musicat Courier of December 21 last. 
They are Mr. Whithorne’s own piano reductions from his 
orchestral score. These new ones differ from them in no 
characteristics. “Mr, Whithorne’s harmonic and rhythmic 
schemes are distinctly modern, and there is an individual 
touch to them also; he has avoided the all-French influence 
that is too prevalent among young Americans who take to 
this field. The pieces are technically difficult for the piano, 
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but well repay the study necessary to master them.” So 
said the first Musica, Courier review, and so repeats the 
present one. At the Ferry is all hustle and bustle. Of 
A Greenwich Village Tragedy the composer writes: “There 
an episode becomes an epic; from a trysting burgeons a 
tragedy. Such a one was this: it had its vernal days, passed 
through summer, autumn, and to a wintry, somewhat maudlin 
end.” The a is written to fit this scenario, and it does. 
. W. Thompson & Co., Boston) 


In the Cloister (for Organ) 
By Roland Diggle 

An easy four-page piece, in old style, almost like Handel 
or Pergolesi, the California organist and composer showing 
good musicianship, similar to that of his choral prelude on 
Dundee, etc. It is principally in minor, with stately moving 
pedal bass in spots, and a charming trio in F, with sugges- 
tion of chimes. “Written for A. C. Vernon "Howell, Esq.” 

(The Boston Music Co., Boston and New York) 
Morning Serenade, and Moonflower 
(for Violin) 
By Rudolf Friml 
_ The easy grace and tunefulness of everything Friml! writes 
is known of all men, and these two short violin pieces contain 
all the Friml earmarks. The serenade sounds like a song 
without words, and has in it considerable capriciousness, 
with sudden changes of tempi, holds (a la Strauss, Millocker, 
Lehar & Co,), all very Viennese and taking, and passionate 
outbursts are not lacking. Moonflower is of another quality, 
very subdued, exotic, intense in spots, expressive, beautiful 
in daintiness. These two pieces are also to be had as piano 
solo, as cello solo, and for orchestra. 
(Elkin & Co., London) 
Two Pieces for Piano 
By William Baines 

The first of these, entitled The Lone Wreck, is a very 
picturesque, attractive composition of four pages. It is of 
moderate difficulty and sounds a great deal more difficult 
than it actually is. Its manner is delicately modernistic, 
with rather complex enharmonic modulations, but there is 
nothing strained about it, and it contains a good deal of 
real melody. 

The other, Good Night to Flamboro’, is a study for the 
left hand, and a very beautiful study it is. Most strange is 
the chromatically sliding harmonic outline, gliding slowly 
across simple basic chords “like a murmuring sea” as the 
composer suggests by way of expression mark. Mr. Baines 
is a composer of talent worth watching. 

(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
Two Songs for Contralto 
By Wintter Watts 

A poem by Louise Imogen Guiney serves as the basis of 
the first of these, and the second is taken from the Book of 
Ruth: I, 16-17, “Intreat me not to leave thee.” They are 
songs that it is a pleasure to recommend. Especially the 
second of the two appears to us to be a most original and 
valuable contribution to the literature, none too plentiful at 
best, of contralto songs. Both of them are highly effective 
concert numbers and, if singers were just to American 


works, would soon become familiar on recital programs. 
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BARTIK REAPPOINTED AS BALLET MASTER AT METROPOLITAN 


Completes Fifteenth Consecutive Year with That Organization—His Interesting Career—To Summer in Europe 


Ottokar Bartik, who has only recently been appointed ballet 
master of the Metropolitan, has just completed his fifteenth 
consecutive year with the: organization. He came to the 
Metropolitan in the fall of 1908, coincidentally with its 
general director, Giulio Gatti-Casazza. In these years Mr. 
Bartik has done a great deal of highly creditable work. 
Among the operas for which he has designed and produced 
the ballet are The Bartered Bride, Tschaikowsky’s Pique 
Dame, the Paris version of Tannhauser, Aida, Pipe of 
Desire by Frederick Converse (the first American opera 
given under Mr. Gatti’s regime), Prince Igor, Henry F. 
Gilbert’s American ballet—the Dance in the Place Congo 
(for which Mr, Bartik also made the scenario)—Le Roi d’ 
Ys, and the production of Czar and Carpenter, given by 
the Century Opera Company. Another Metropolitan ballet 
which he designed was the favorite divertissement, the 
Vienna Waltzes. Besides this, Mr. Bartik, a Czech by birth, 
has done considerable concert managing and was the im- 
presario who introduced his two famous countrymen, Emmy 
Destinn and Jan Kubelik, to this country. 

Ottokar Bartik was born in Prague and first went on the 
stage in the ballet of the National Theater there. He then 
went to Italy, studying in Turin, and next became one of the 
first dancers of the Royal Opera in Munich. Also with 
the famous Italian dancer, Zucchi, he led the Tannhauser 
ballet at the Bayreuth Festival. Later he went to the Circus 
Schumann in Berlin as pantomine director and was three 
years at the Gaertnerplatz Theater in Munich and then at 
the Lessing Theater in Berlin. 

After this he organized his own aerial ballet company and 
travelled with it for seven years, visiting in that time 
Russia, Spain, France, Italy, Egypt, South Africa, Siberia, 
India, Japan and South America. In America, besides his 
position at the Metropolitan, which occupied him throughout 
the winter, he has been pantomine director for eight years 
with the Barnum, Bailey and Ringling Brothers’ Circus, 
and two years with Buffalo Bill. 

Mr. Bartik, with his wife, will sail for Europe on May 23 
to spend the summer abroad. It is not unlikely that he 
will have some new and important attractions to offer next 
winter when he returns. 





© Mishkin, New York. 
OTTOKAR BARTIK, 


newly appointed ballet master at the Metropolitan. 





Religious Pageants Cause Stir in Washington 


Estelle Wentworth and Albert Parr 
are still receiving congratulations for 
the excellent. results they achieved in 
the direction of two pageants at the 
First Congregational Church in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The first pageant, the 
Triumphal Entry, a passion-week page- 
ant with music, arranged from the 
Bible by Dr. Jason Noble Pierce, pas- 
tor of the church, started on Palm Sun- 
ESTELLE day, March 25, and ran for three nights. 
WENTWORTH The second pageant, The Fulfillment, 

also arranged from the Bible by Dr. 
Pierce, was given on March 28, 29 and 30. Such inter- 
est was aroused in the pageants that every night the church 
was packed and hundreds were turned away. As a result, 








ALBERT PARR 


they were presented again on Saturday evening, March 31, 
so that some of those who had been unable to secure admis- 
sion previously might also gain inspiration from the works. 

There was a cast of sixty, carefully trained by Miss 
Wentworth and Mr. Parr, and each episode was given 
realistically. The part of Christ was taken by Mr. Parr, 
and his entire portrayal was pervaded with reverence. The 
Last Supper Scene was particularly effective and touching. 
Miss Wentworth essayed the part of Mary, the Mother of 
Christ, and she, too, deserves credit for her impersonation. 
The cast was such a large one that space forbids the men- 
tioning of each one, but suffice it to say that the two page- 
ants were so well done and created such a stir in Washing- 
ton that Dr. Pierce has decided to do a great deal in Bible 
pageantry in the future. Mention should be made of the 
fact that the entire cast realized the religious significance of 
the pageants and there was manifested that spirit of rever- 
ence which should characterize Biblical pageants. 


Charlotte Lund Songs and Opera Recitals 

The Minerva Club was delighted with Charlotte Lund as 
guest soprano, at their Waldorf-Astoria Hotel meeting of 
April 30, when the singer was heard in songs by Scandi- 
navian composers, as well as by the Americans Densmore 
and Bassett, and the Frenchman, Massenet. The audience 


redemanded the duet from Thais, which she sang with the 
pianist-accompanist-singer, N. Val Peavey. May 11, at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt Far East Garden, they gave the opera- 
talk with music, Thais, for the Society of Virginia Women 
in New York. May 16 was “big night” for the National 
Arts Club, where they presented excerpts from various 
modern operas, and May 21 will be the date of their giving 
Cavalleria Rusticana per WEAF radio. 


Amy Ellerman Heard with Amphion Glee Club 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, was engaged to sing at a con 
cert given at the South Side High School Auditorium in 
Newark, N. J., May 9. Following an appearance in Engle- 
wood, N. J., on April 27, the Englewood Press stated that 
the Amphion Glee Club was fortunate in the selection of 
Miss Ellerman as its assisting artist. Other comments 
from that paper were as follows: “Miss Ellerman has a 
contralto voice of much beauty and resonance. Her range 
is large, with a perfect placement of her higher register 
tones. She sang all her numbers with a great deal of 
charm.” 





Swedish Orchestra Trip to Berlin Cancelled 

Berlin, April 21.—The proposed trip of the Konzertfér 
eningen Orchestra of Stockholm under its conductor, Géorg 
Schnéevoigt, already announced, has been abandoned owing 
to the unfavorable political conditions of the moment. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From May 17 to May 31 





Jollif, Norman: 


Addison, Mabelle: 


Ann Arbor, Mich, May 17 Buffalo, N. Y., May 29 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 25-26 ¥ ~~ 
Karle, Theo: 
Allen, Mary: Evanston, Iil., May 28 


va ans ) » Ma 8 , " 
East Lansing, Mich., May 1 Keener, Suzenne: 


Arendt, Else: Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18 
Evanston, Ill., May 24 Brooklyn, N. Y., May 
Kraft, Arthur: 
Berelay, + * Aun Arbor, Mich, May 18 
-vanston, +» May 26, 
x ‘ Land, Harold: 
Beddoe, Mabel: Hartford, Conn., May 18 
May 25-26, Richmond Hill, L. 1 May 


Bethlehem, Pa., 
Laros, Earle: 


Danise, Giuseppe: Hershey Park, Pa., May 


Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18 
’ Lennox, Elizabeth: 
Douty, Nicolas: i. Mee fel, 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 25-26 Grand Rapids, Mich,, May 
Faas, Mildred: : Macbeth, Florence: 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 25-26 Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18 
Gannon, Rose Lutiger: Matzenauer, Margaret: 
Evanston, Ill., May 28. vanston, I). ry 20 
Garrison, Mabel: Morris, Harold: 
Evanston, Ill, May 28 Reffalo. N. ¥.. May 
Gates, Lucy: Patton, Fred: 
Evanston, Ill, May 26 Bethlehem, Pa., May 25-26 
Gigli, Beniamino: Powell, John: 
Evanston, Ill., May 30 Richmond, Va May 
Gordon, Jeanne: Rubinstein, Erna: 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 19 Ane Arbor, Mich. May 1 
Hackett, Arthur: : Schelling, Ernest: 
Mankato, Minn., May 17 Ann Arbor, Mich.. May 19 
Northfield, Minn., May 18 a thi a ogre 
Los Angeles, Cal., May Schipa, Tito: 
> ¢ . Evanston, Ill May 
Hagar, Emily Stokes: aan : 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 18 Scott, Henri: 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 25-26 Ann Arbor vlich May 19 
Homer, Louise: Thomas, Edna: 
Evanston, Ill., May 25 Philadelphia, Pa., May 1 
Howell, Dicie: Tittmann, Charles: 
Greenwich, Conn., May 20 Bethlehem ’.. May 25-26 
Middletown, Conn. May Vreeland, Jeannette: 
Petersburg, Va., May <4 : . 
“ Reading, I May ; 
Hutcheson, Ernest: Montclair, N. J.. May 24 
Sackville, N. B., May 19 Holyoke, Mass., May 28 
Johnson, Norman: Whitehill, Clarence: 
Petersburg, Va., May 24-25 Ann Arbor, Mich May 1° 


Another Althouse-Middleton Concert Booked 


Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan tenor, and Mid 
dieton, formerly of that organization, will appear in a joint 
recital at Morgantown, W. Va., under the auspices of th 
Woman’s Music Club, thus adding to their long list of 
engagements of this kind booked for next season 


Arthur 


Salmond a Philharmonic Soloist 
Felix Salmond, the English cellist, will be soloist with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Carnegie Hall on February 28 
and 29 next. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD wwstettron 


; Vincent V. Hubbard 
Astotante { Caroline Hooker 


SYMPHONY. CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


FLOYD F. JONES ten: 


CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA-—TEACHER OF SINGING 
905 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Contralto 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Ravinia Opera, 1923 








In Opera 
NEW YORK: “It was a relief to hear Miss Telva’'s 
fresh, colorful voice as Brangaene (Tristan und Isolde) 
She had considerable histrionic capacity and was a 
to look at In person she was 


youthful, beautiful figure 
an excellent foil for the Lrish princess, and vocally, par 
ticularly in the first act, one of the few bright spots in 










an otherwise commonplace production New York 
World, January 7, 1925 

ATLANTA: “Marion Telva in the role of Lady Eboli 
(Don Carlos) was charming in appearance and mannet 
and sang in a way that delighted the large audience 
Her part could not have been done better. She shared 
largely in the triumph of the evening Atlanta Journal 
April 27, 1923. 






In Concert 








NEW YORK: “The singing was the finest of any 
woman we have heard this season. lHiers is a true art 
and her delivery was impeccable Telva is certain of 
the highest goals Flawless and warm, singing phrases 






like hers are all too rare.""——Evening Mail 

ST. LOUIS (With the St 
“Her art revealed at once a great voice, one of 
exquisite within its range It is the quality of Miss 
Telva's voice which holds the hearer enwrapt This 
reviewer wonders if he has ever heard a voice so rich, 






Louis Symphony Orchestra) 
1 beaut 











80 pure, so true.””"—St. Louis Times, January 14, 1922 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS “Her voice is of beautiful 
quality, wide range and delightful warmth She sang 
‘O Don Fatale’ most satisfactorily, with a fine artist 
musical and dramatic beauties 






conception of both its 
She also showed herself an accomplished lieder singer 
and she is surely to be ranked as one of the very best 
new singers now before the public.’’—-Springfield le 


Fisk Bidg., New York City 
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N. Y. F. M. C. Gives Pre-Biennial Tea 


The New York Federation of Music Clubs, Edna Marione 
president, gave a pre-biennial tea at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
on Friday afternoon, May The purpose of the affair 
was to stimulate interest in the convention of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, which is to be held in Asheville, 
N. C., the week beginning June 9. Edna P. Van Voorhis, 
State chairman of publicity, was in charge of the arrange- 
ments. That there is a wide interest in the activities of the 
organization was evidenced by the large attendance, there 
being present a number of club presidents from various 
parts of the State, and even from other States, as well as 
many people prominent in New York musical circles. 
Included among the guests were Mrs. Herbert C. Keith, 
president of the Brooklyn Thursday Musical Circle; Olga 
Fisher, of the Corona Music Club; Mrs. R. R. Schaller, of 
Flushing, L. I.; Mrs. S. J. Latta, Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. 
William McPhelemy, Danbury, Conn.; Grace Nott, Rose- 
dale, L. 1.; Mrs. Worcester R. Warner, Tarrytown, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Frederick A. Springer and Carolyn V. Springer, Cos 
Cob, Conn.; Alice M. Wilson, Schenectady, N, Y.; Emma 
L. Wiles, Stony Point, N. ¥ Florence Lowenberg, Chi- 
cago, Ul; Mrs. Russell R. Dorr, Greenwich, Conn.; Mary 
FE. Barse, Kew Gardens, L. I.; Mrs. Frederick H. Hay- 
wood, Mrs. Daniel C. Buckley, Anna L. Gribbon, Helene 
Whitaker, Meta Schumann, Catherine B. Gutelius, Mrs. 
Marion P, Williams, Mrs. Roger Wensley, Mrs. Leon A 
Miller, Margaret Whitaker, Mrs. Edwin Hughes, Kather‘ne 
Groschke, Nannine V. Joseph, Ella Good, Janet M. Scrime 
geour, Malcolm -P. Austin, Mrs. William Barnum, Mrs. 
Kk. P. Lathrop, Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, Susan S. Boice, 
J. M. Priaulx, Mable Schlieder, Mrs. R. H. Conran, Isabelle 
Swan, Harry Barnhart, Izetta. May McHewey, Howard 
tarlow, Carolyn Beebe, Helen T. Beebe, Jacques L. Gott- 
lieb, Ida D. Gottlieb, Mrs. W. J. Collier, Mrs. L, R. Beirer, 
Mr. and Mrs, Paulo Gruppe, Mrs. W. L. Divine, Mrs. T. S. 
Merrill, Louise Niehaus, Martha D. Willis, Ruth Kemper, 
Addye Yeargain Hall, Emma A, Dambmann, Caroline Lowe, 
Grace Divine, Barbara Rawie, Charlotte Lund, Elizabeth 
D. Manes, Margaret L. Kemper, Oliver Stoll Gabriel and 
Mrs. John R. MacArthur. 


Soder-Hueck Pupil Sings Lead in Chinese 
Operetta 

Anna Reichl, the young lyric coloratura soprano, who 
made such a favorable impression as soloist for the an- 
nual. convention and big banquet given by the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company at the Waldorf Astoria ballroom 
recently, gave further proof of her steadily developing vocal 
capability. Miss Reichl was San Toy in the Chinese musical 
production given at the big Krueger Auditorium, Newark, 
N. J. The cast had been under rehearsals for six weeks 
and comprised eighty people, including about twenty prin- 
cipals. San Toy (a boy role and the leading part) was 
Miss Reich's first attempt in a musical production and she 
acquitted herself beautifully. One critic remarked: “Radio 
fans may have recognized Miss Reichl’s voice as that of the 
young woman whose voice takes high D so easily whenever 
heard from the Newark Radio Station. She certainly pos- 
sesses a soprano voice of rare charm and promise, combined 
with youth and attractive personality.” 

Anna -Reich! is another singer who is growing under the 
careful and thorough guidance of Mme. Soder-Hueck, the 
New York voice trainer and professional coach. 


Klibansky Pupils Successful 
Artist-pupils of Sergei Klibansky are continuing their 
success in public appearances. “Walter Jankuhn, tenor, is 
winning new laurels with his beautiful voice and artistic 
interpretations; he appeared at a concert given by The 
Minnesinger Ensemble, April 12, at Beethoven Hall, San 
Antonio, Tex. Lottice Howell continues to receive splendid 








Snemnci Gent ‘Mid the Siniitaies 
Mme. ANNA E. ZIEGLER 


Teacher of Laurette Taylor 
Will Conduct 


MASTER CLASSES IN SINGING 


at Woodstock, N. Y., Catskill 
Mts., beginning July 10. Write 
at once to Sec’y, Ziegier Insti- 
tute, 1425 Broadway, N. Y., Met- 
ropolitan Opera House Studios 
or Hotel Bellecilaire, Broadway 
& 77th St., N. Y. Originator Ca- 








ruso Breath Control Method. 
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ress notices on her concert tour through Maine. Betsy 
aane Shepherd has returned from her Pacific Coast tour, 
in which she was so successful that she has been re-engaged 
for another tour next season. 


Isaacson to Stop Free Concerts 


Charles D. Isaacson, who conducted a family music 
page for five years on the New York Globe and for the 
last three years on the Evening Mail, announced that he is 
resigning and will give his farewell free concert om May 27 
—unless, he says, “something happens which I do not. now 
foresee.” mt 

During his term of service on the two papers, Mr. Isaac- 
son has given over 2,500 free concerts in 100 different insti- 
tutions of every conceivable type. The 1000th concert was 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House, and the first Mail 
concert at the Hippodrome. The largest halls in New York 
City have been covered in single or regular weekly and 
monthly events, including Carnegie Hall, Aeolian Hall, Town 
Hall, Wanamaker Auditorium, the large high school audi- 
toriums—De Witt Clinton, Erasmus, Commerce, Wadleigh, 
Morris, Stuyvesant, Washington Irving, Boys’, Eastern 
District—the various Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, the big 
hotels, including the Waldorf, Astor, McAlpin, etc. Spe- 
cial work has been done in institutions like Sing Sing Prison, 
Central Islip Insane Asylum, Bellevue Hospital, Old People’s 
Home, Catholic Protectory, Hebrew orphan asylums. The 
industrial plants, factories and stores have been gone into. 
Concerts and operatic performances have also been broad- 
casted from the leading radio stations. Over 5,000 artists 
have co-operated. 

Mr. Isaacson says: “I want to go out into the highways 
and byways to preach music and its importance to the every- 
day man and woman!” 


Mathilde De Mora Pupils Give Recital 


One of the contributions during the Music Weck was a 
program offered by the artist. pupils of Mme. Mathilde De 
Mora at the Hotel Belleclaire, on May 5. The pupils tak- 
ing part were Pearl Friedman, Marie Savage, Isabelle 
Hend, Marianne Dolores Francks, Elizabeth B. Loy and 
Wanda De Mora. Miss De Mora was unusually effective 
in a group of songs and operatic areas. Lilly E, T, Larsen 
proved a capable accompanist. Miss De Mora has a splen- 
did voice, and those who have heard the young singer pre- 
dict an excellent future for her. 
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Charlotte Garrigue Masaryk 


Charlotte Garrigue Masaryk, wife of President Thomas 
Garrigue Masaryk, of the Republic of Czechoslovakia, 
passed away; May 12, at their home in Lany, Czechoslo- 
vakia. Mme. Masaryk was the daughter of the late Rudolph 
and Charlotte Garrigue, born in Brooklyn in the year 1850. 
President Masaryk met the American girl, who was te 
become his wife, in Leipsic in the early ’70s while she was 
studying music, aspiring to a career as pianist. When Char- 
lotte Garrigue returned to America, Thomas Masaryk soon 
followed, and they were married in 1878 at the home of her 
parents, who then lived at 167th Street and Boston Road, 
New York. Returning to Europe with his bride, they 
entered upon the Czech struggle for independence. 

Although not a Czechish custom, President Masaryk de- 
cided to take the name Garrigue when he married, in order 
to have his wife’s name associated with his life’s work. 
President Masaryk declares her insight and foresight in all 
questions were a brilliant light over his undertakings. The 
result of their untiring patriotism is now history, Masaryk 
having been acclaimed by his countrymen president for life— 
- honor and triumph never before accorded to any pres- 
ident. 

Of their five children, two daughters and one son are 
living. Dr. Alice Garrigue Masaryk awakened the sympathy 
of all the world while held in the military prison of Vienna 
as a hostage for her father, Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. 
Her release from prison was obtained largely through the 
influence of Woodrow Wilson, Charles Crane and many 
American people. She is now president of the Red Cross 
at Czechoslovakia. The others are Olga Garrigue Masaryk- 
Revilliad, of Montreux, Switzerland, and Yan Garrigve 
Masaryk, former Charge d’Affaires of the Czechoslovakia 
Legation in Washington. Ella Garrigue Masaryk died in 
infancy. Herbert Garrigue Masaryk, a gifted young painter, 
died at the beginning of the war. 

After her marriage Mme. Masaryk devoted her life to 
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humanity, to relieving oppression and to the construction of 
the new Republic of Czechoslovakia, the people of which 
called her “Saint Charlotte” in their love and gratitude for 
her labor in their behalf. ; 

The Masaryk home was always a center of music. Mme. 
Masaryk was a recognized inspiration to the composers 
and artists of her adopted country. Charlotte was the first 
of the Garrigue sisters who went to Europe to study music, 
where she was a pupil at the Conservatory of Leipsic, under 
the famous teacher, Louis Plaidy. Her father, Rudolph 
Garrigue, born in Copenhagen, Denmark, was a resident 
of Leipsic for several years in his youth. He migrated to 
this country and became a citizen of the United States. He 
inaugurated the Germania Fire Insurance Company, now 
the National Liberty, and was president of that company 
for thirty-five years before his death. It was while in 
Leipsic that he was we by the music he heard in the 
house of Felix Mendelssohn, where he was a frequent 
guest at the reunions of celebrated musicians—Felix Men- 
delssohn, his sister Fanny, Robert Schumann, Joachim, 
David, Gade, and others—which induced him to make his 
own home a center of music, where until his last days his 
children received his encouragement in their musical inter- 
ests. 

Mme. Masaryk’s father was the influence which caused 
Malvina Garrigue (his cousin) to become the celebrated 
Wagnerian singer. It was she and her husband, Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld, who created the roles of Tristan and Isolde 
under Richard Wagner’s personal supervision. 

Mme. Masaryk’s son, Yan, is especially gifted in music, 
and would have made a career as pianist had he not met 
with an accident which injured his shoulder. Charlotte 
Garrigue Masaryk is one of a large family of brothers and 
sisters of whom only four are living, all in New York City: 
Dr. Evelyn Garrigue, Mrs. Eleanor Garrigue Ferguson 
(pianist and well known teacher), Mme. Alice Garrigue 
Mott and Mme. Esperanza Garrigue, both prominent voice 
teachers. Lydia Ferguson is a niece of Mme. Masaryk 
with whom she has spent considerable time during the 
past winter, while acquiring the language, and studying the 
folksongs of Czechoslovakia. Not alone the family of 
Charlotte Garrigue Masaryk in Prague and New York, but 
also the entire nation felt the loss of her great influence in 
matters of state and music. 


Joseph Sykora 


Joseph Sykora, father of the well known cellist, Bogumil 
Sykora, died on March 28, at Uzhorod, Karpatian Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, at the age of seventy-one. In his youth 
he was a distinguished cornetist and soloist with symphony 
orchestras and operas in Russia and in Western Europe 
(Vienna, Budapest, Prague, etc.) He possessed a_ fine 
technic and a beautiful tone, full of soul, and as soloist 
he had always uncommon success. Once in Graz, Franz 
Liszt, hearing him play, introduced himself to Sykora and 
highly praised his playing, giving him his visiting card 
(which Sykora kept all his life) and inviting him to a clois- 
ter where he stayed and played for him for several hours. 
Sykora often spoke with pride about this acquaintance and 
friendship. The Czar, Austrian Emperor, and the King of 
Bulgaria and of Greece also praised him for his playing, 
and decorated him. 

Later he accepted a position as conductor of the 126th 
Imperial Infantry Regiment, and was active in Irkutsk, 
Ostrog, Kieff and Rostoff on Don. For the military or- 
chestra, he wrote over 300 compositions, fantasies, waltzes, 
marches, etc., and an overture for full symphony orches- 
tra. Some of them were published and made popular all 
over Russia. 

In the World War he was active with his regiment and 
was seriously wounded. In the Bolsheviki horrors he es- 
caped with his family from Rostoff on Don to Uzhorod, 
where he succumbed to his wounds. The Czechoslovakian 
Government sent to his funeral an honorable guard and 
company of soldiers, in spite of the fact that he was a Rus- 
sion officer, in acknowledgment of his deeds to art and in 
the World War. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


Just as this issue goes to press the news is received that 
Gustaf Holmquist, well known basso and vocal teacher at 
the Bush Conservatory, Chicago, passed away suddenly last 
Saturday morning, May 12. Mr. Holmquist died in a taxi 
between the Union Station and South State and Adams 
Street, Chicago, and his body was taken to the undertaking 
rooms at 422 North Clark Street, where his wife rushed 
as soon as notified. He sang the previous night out of Chi- 
cago and was stricken ill on the train. His companions 
placed him in the taxi in which he succumbed. Mr. Holm- 
quist was known all over this country, having sung in 
oratorio with all the leading choral societies, and also went 
to Europe with the Swedish Choral Club and was decorated 
at the time by the King of Sweden. 
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Hazel Moore Presents Music and Modes 


Hazel Moore, soprano, has arranged a most interesting 
program for an historical costume recital which she calls 
Music and Modes. Her fine vocal equipment, charming 
personality and quaint costumes all contribute toward mak- 
ing the recital a highly enjoyable one. 

Following a recent appearance in New Bedford, Mass., 
Miss Moore was referred to as “a true coloratura” by the 


. 





Edwin F, Townsend photo. 
HAZEL MOORE, 
as she looks in one of the costumes she wears in Music 
and Modes. 


New Bedford Morning Mercury. The critic of that paper 
stated: “This eminently acceptable and pleasing young 
woman has every quality for the successful singer, also ex- 
ceptional beauty of voice. Her technic is sure and dazzlingly 
brilliant; she has presence, charm and more than the usual 
intelligence, from which follows that she is richly gifted 
as an interpreter.” In concluding his comments in regard 
to the soprano’s part in the program, he said: “Hazel Moore 
will always make friends and admirers of her audience.” 

“Hazel Moore was charming in every way, while her voice 
carried with it the reputation she has so deservedly won, 
so said the critic of the Daily Star on the day after her 
appearance in New Rochelle, N. Y.. Miss Moore was equally 
well received at her appearance in Reading, Pa., William 
W. Britton, in the Reading Tribune, calling attention to 
her charming personality, pleasing stage presence, truly fine 
voice, good intonation and distinct enunciation. He further 
stated that “Miss Moore has no mannerisms. She sings 
naturally and without affectation or effort. Her pieces 
were so varied in character that she was enabled to display 
her power of interpretation. Her voice is clear, 
limpid and true.” Another successful recent engagement for 
Miss Moore was in Quincy, Ill. 


A Recent Marie Miller Engagement 
Marie Millet, the well known harpist, played at a musicale 
at the home of Mrs. John Henry Hammond, on Saturday, 


William Simmons to Teach at Woodstock 


Aside from teaching a limited number of pupils at his 
New York studio, William Simmons, baritone, will conduct 








MISCHA ELMAN AND HIS TEACHER 
PROF. LEOPOLD AUER, 
who will appear in concert for the first time, on Sunday 
afternoon, May 20, at three o'clock in Carnegie Hall, Mr. 
Elman playing violin concertos by Vivaldi-Nachez, Tschai- 
kowsky and Beethoven, with symphony orchestra conducted 
by Prof. Auer. (© Mishkin) 
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a class of singing at Woodstock, Ulster County, N. Y., 
during July and August. Woodstock is one of the finest 
music and artist colonies in the country. Its Maverick 
section has a very fine concert hall where concerts are given 
every Sunday afternoon before an audience of from four 
hundred to six hundred people who come from Newburgh, 
Kingston, Poughkeepsie and many of the surrounding towns. 
Among the well known musicians who spend their summers 
there have been the members of the Letz Quartet; Paul 
Keffer and Horace Britt, cellists, and Gustave Tenlow, con- 
certmaster of the New York Symphony Orchestra, and many 
other musicians. 


Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs Endorse Baer 


Louise Baer, soprano, has to her credit many appearances 
with Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, and the enthusiasm with 
which she is greeted at these concerts is reflected in the 
letters which she has received from officials of the organiza- 
tions. Following a recent appearance in Harrisburg, Norris 
S. Longaker, president of the entertainment committee of 





Charles P, Davis photo. 
LOUISE BAER 


the Harrisburg Rotary Club, spoke in the highest praise of 
the pleasure which Miss Baer gave the club, One of his 
comments was to the effect that Miss Baer’s charming 
personality added in no small way to the enjoyment which 
was derived from having her on their program. After 
singing fox, the Harrisburg Kiwanis Club, Louis A, Irwin, 
secretary of the club, stated: “Your singing today was won- 
derful and the.board of directors has asked me to express 
their keen appreciation of the very splendid concert given 
by you. The large group of men who turned out to hear 
you were charmed beyond measure. Surely the applause 
must haye indicated this to you. The Harrisburg Kiwanis 
Club is mdeed proud of you and your achievements. Your 
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voice is truly wonderful and the future holds much in store 
for you.” 


Frank H. Warren Engaged 


The engagement is announced of Frank H. Warren, musi. 
critic of the Evening World, and Mrs. Esther Morgan, ot 
New York City. Mr. Warren, aside from his newspape: 
work, is known as the author of lyrics for numerous songs 
that have enjoyed considerable popularity, writer of the 
annual show of the famous Ten Nights Club of New York, 
and this year of the Hobart College show, Pleasure Island 
He is president of the alumni of that college. 


A Van der Veer-Crooks “Personality” 


Having recently returned from singing at the spring mu 
sic festivals in the Maritime Provines, Nevada Van det 
Veer, contralto, and Richard Crooks, tenor, brought home 
the Halifax, Truro and New Glasgow papers, which dilated 
on the fortissimo B's both artists sang in the works per- 
formed in endlessly repetitive paragraphs 


Festival Concert at Century Theater 


A festival concert was given at the Century Theater on 
May 1 by Giuseppe De Luca, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Helena Lubarsca, soprano of the De Feo 
Opera Company, and a symphony orchestra made up of 
sixty men from the New York Philharmonic under the 
baton of Max Jacobs. 
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AUGUSTA LENSKA, 
the contralto, is seen daily 
in Zurich on her beautiful 
thoroughbred “South Africa.” 
Being a South African, she 
emerges from the city gates 
at Zurich and goes for a 
three-hours’ ride over the 
great surrounding park-like 
country. All South Africans 
are good riders, All children 
there learn before five or sia 
years of age and then they 
ride as if they were glued to 
their horses. The horse pic- 
tured here was sent over to 
Kurope by her father who 
lives at Oudsthoorn in the 
Cape Colony, and this ani- 
mal’s father was ridden by 
Augusta Lenska for three 
years, this, however, some 

twelve years ago, 





MARGUERITE D’'ALVAREZ, 
who will introduce several new songs of Rhea Sil- 
berta’s on her forthcoming programs. Mme, D’ Alvarez 
will sing one of these at her London recital and will 
use another when she appears with orchestra in Paris. 
Mme. D’Alvarez made Miss Silberta’s Yohrzeit very 
popular in Australia on her recent tour there. 
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BERNICE pe PASQUALI 
as she will appear in the title role of the new Italian 
‘a >) 3 au ” 4 amNY " rive? , + > ’ . Cecilia, , hich ill h 
WINNERS IN THE YOUNG ARTISTS’ CONTEST OF THE NEW YORK STATE FEDERATION OF runs cotanae Gate te per ht at 
, seen . MUSIC CLUBS. Mme. de Pasquali has also been engaged to sing one 
(1) Bella Katz, violinist, pupil of Piastro-Borisof’ (White photo); (2) Franklyn F. Baur, tenor; (3) Helen Adler, hundred guest performances in the leading opera 
seprano, pupil of William Brady; (4) Margaret Hamilton, pianist, pupil of Blizabeth Strauss (Mishkin photo). houses of Italy. 
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THE SWEDISH BALLET TO VISIT AMERICA. 

The Stockholm correspondent of the MusIcAL CouRtIER, as announced in last week's issue, sends word that the Swedish 
Ballet is scheduled for its first visit to the United States neat winter. This organiaztion, which is only three or four years 
old, has made a decided name far itself in Europe, especially in Paris, where it first appeared, in Vienna and in the Scan- 
dinavian capitals. The principles of the new Russian ballet are also the foundation for the Swedish dancing, but there 
are decided variations, due to the differences of temperament between the two nationalities. The photographs show 
(1) Jean Boerlin, principal man dancer and designer of some of the ballets; (2) Carina Ari, one of the principal woman 

dancers; scenes from some of the 

ballets; (3) Chopin. (4) Swedish 

‘olk-dances, (5) The Foolish Virgins. 

Ballets to music by modern com- 

posers like Debussy ( Boite de Jou- 

jou), Ravel, Hugo Alven, Kurt 

Atterberg, Albeniz (Iberia), Hon- 

egger (Skating Rink) and Milhaud 

are included in the repertory. A 

detailed announcement of the plans 

for the American tour is expected 

shortly. (Photos 3, 4 and 5 © by 

Isabey, Paris) 


HAZEL BACHSCHMID, 


soprano, who includes in her press notices for the past 

season such phrases as versatile singer, excellent voice, 

possesses technical skill, and she was enthusiastically 

received, Miss Bachschmid is a talented young artist 

and is rapidly making a name for herself in the mu 
sical world, 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN, 
the American soprano, who, according to a late cable, 
has been engaged to sing in Amsterdam with Willem 
Mengelberg on October 28 at a matinee, and on Oc- 
tober 30 iu the evening. She will also appear in 
Haarlem at the concert of the Bach Society with Mr. 
Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
(Photo by Morse, N. Y.) 


Seenemin Mi CREP 
CLAUDE WARFORD, 


the well known vocal instructor, who is again featur 
ing a summer session for teachers and students of voice, 


A CALIFORNIA PICNIC PARTY. 
Left to right: Mrs. Emil Oberhoffer; Emil Oberhoffer, 
formerly conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, who has been spending several months at San 
Diego; Gertrude Gitbert, president of the Amphion 
Club of San Diego, and Carl Morris, baritone, former- 
ly of New York and now a resident of San Diego. The 
person who took the picture chanced upon the group 


MILLIE RYAN, 
New York vocal teacher, who has spent several months 
in Florida recuperating after a severe illness, is seen 
returning from the trail to the Hotel Royal Ponciana, 
Palm Beach. 


in one of the beauty spots near San Diego and assures 

the Musicat Courter that the dark liquid in the 

conspicuous bottle is but unfermented grape juice— 

telling the tantalizing truth that things are not always 
what they seem. 


RHYS MORGAN, 


Welsh-American tenor, who gave his Chicago premier 
recital at Orchestra Hall, Monday evening, May 7. 
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CHICAGO TEACHERS PRESENT STUDENTS 
IN INTERESTING SEASON-END PROGRAMS 


Paulist Choristers, with Edward Johnson as Soloist, Attract waiah ena Audience—Rhys Morgan, Gay MacLaren and Floyd 
Jones Give Delightful Programs—Van Grove Conducts Hellenic Art Festival—Apollo Club Honors 


Harrison Wild—School 


May 12.—The Paulist Choristers of Chicago, 
with Edward Johnson, tenor, as guest artist, brought one 
of the largest audiences of the present season to the Audi- 
Sunday afternoon, May 6. The choir is only 
now coming back into its own after five years of careful 
training under its present leader, as after the regrettable 
departure of Father Finn, the high musical standard of the 
fell considerably and the one time famous organiza- 
tion took a secondary position in the esteem of music- 
ver This season the choir completely came into its own 
nd the program heard on last Sunday could not have been 
rendered by any similar organization. The Paulist 

ers of Chicago are once again a unique body of 
rs and the patronage that rallied under its banner was 
shly satisfied with the way the program was sung. Edward 
orious voice, made a strong impression on his 
applauded him frantically at the end of each 


( hicag 


um on 
chon 


hnson, m gl 
listeners, who 
| lion 
Luiek’s Pupits’ Hearn, 
Dr. Fery Lulek, the well known 
vocal instructor, left New York to answer a call from the 
Chicago Musical Coliege, where he has since been teaching 
\ and representative class. In that short 
pace of time Dr. Lulek has been able to train his students 
ufficiently to present many of them publicly under the 
iuspices of the Chicago Musical College At the recital 
hich took place at the Central Theater on Sunday after- 
May 6, the following students distinguished them 
elve Madeline Snyder of New Castle (Pa.), who opened 
the program with Mana Zucca’s happy song, Speak to 
Me; this was followed by Pirate Dreams, by Huerter, and 
Your Heart by D'Hardelot. Arlene Durkee, who hails from 
Faith (S. D.), made a good impression in Secchi’s Lungi Dal 
Caro Bene, Love Like the Dawn Came Stealing, by Cadman, 
and MacFadyen's Love in the Wind. Grace Strasburger of 
New York made a strong appeal in Brown's Night and two 
ngs by Spross—Invocation to Life and Robin, Robin, Sing 
Me a Norman Kling, of this city, revealed a fine 
ense of humor in Clarke's The Blind Ploughman and 
In an Old Fashioned Town, Lucille Wachtel of Mt. 
ll, (LIL) showed the result of good training in Handel's 
Selve, Curran’s Dawn and If I Gave You a Rose by 
Henry Corsell of Chicago sang with fine under- 
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Notes and Other News 


Mona. Adah Allen of Kalona (Ia.), showed herself the 
possessor of a good soprano voice in Charpentier’s aria 
Depuis le jour, from Louise, and in Sanderson’s Spring's 
Awakening. Alline Stosberg, of Kansas City (Mo.) was 
another student who caught the fancy of the Briers which 
showed its enjoyment by applauding her vigorously after 
her singing of the aria from Puccini’s Tosca, Vissi d’Arte 
and Chadwick's Sweetheart, Thy Lips Are Touched with 
Flame. Mark Love of Syracuse (N. Y.) gave a good ac- 
count of himself in the reading of Handel's Hear Me, Ye 
Winds and Waves and Speaks’ On the Road to Mandalay. Elsa 
Soderstam of Chicago had the honor of closing the pro- 
gram, singing the aria, One Fine Day, from Puccini's 
Madame Butterfly, and a Swedish folk song, Spin, Spin in a 
manner that not only reflected credit on herself, but also on 
her distinguished mentor. The recital added another feather 
to the cap of Dr. Lulek, and the work of his pupils is the 
best testimonial for his studio, 
Ruys MorGan 1Nn RECITAL. 

The debut of the Welsh-American tenor, Rhys Morgan, 
at Orchestra Hall, on Monday evening, May 7, was in every 
way successful. Though a counter attraction had drawn 
many of the society buds to the Auditorium, a representative 
and large audience was on hand at the launching here of 
this new recitalist. Mr. Morgan’s program was a compre- 
hensive one and was sung effectively. The young singer 
has a charming personality, fine stage presence, sings with 
good understanding and clear enunciation. The voice is of 
sweet quality, sufficiently large, and all those qualities made 
his recital most enjoyable even though throaty production 
marred somewhat the other good work registered by the 
young artist. His singing is often too tight and this is 
regrettable as Mr. Morgan's voice is of wide compass and 
with freer delivery would not only develop in volume but 
also gain in quality. The newcomer had the good fortune 
to have Gavin Williamson at the piano, who furnished ac- 
companiments that were most artistic in every way. Mr. 
Morgan was warmly applauded and his debut presaged many 
other appearances in this city. 

Van Grove A Fine Artist, 

The Drama League of America presented an Hellenic Art 
Festival at the Auditorium Theater on Monday evening, May 
7. The vast theater was filled with one of the most dis- 
tinguished audiences encountered this season in the home 
of grand opera here. The Hellenic Art Festival is reviewed 
here only because Isaac Van Grove, its musical director, 
conducted in fine fashion the orchestra. Mr. Van Grove, 
who had transcribed from archaic notations on Greek vases, 
basreliefs and hieroglyphs, arranged and orchestrated the 
music, deserves more than a passing word for his excellent 
work. “Watch Van Grove,” said one of the world’s most 
famous operatic conductors recently to this reporter, “he is a 
comer.” Not very much interested in the presentation of the 
Drama League of America, outside of listening to the or- 
chestra, the chance to watch Van Grove wield the baton 
came and the prediction of the famous conductor came back 
to memory as a prophecy. Van Grove, a serious student, ar- 
ranged the music as only a fine musician could have done, 
and his orchestration showed him a fine manipulator of all 
orchestra instruments. His directing of the musi¢ places 
him in a high position among leading American coriductors. 
That Polacco and the management of the Chicago Civic 
Opera have discovered in this young man all those fine 
qualities is no longer a secret, since Van Grove is to con- 
duct several grand operas this coming season and, judging 
his work with the baton from the performance on last 
Monday night, he will fill the position with which he has 
just been invested by the management of the opera in a 
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manner that will be a credit to all concerned. That Van 
Grove studied under Polacco and learned a great deal from 
this distinguished conductor was indicated most convincingly 
by each gesture, each command that sprung from the force- 
ful arms of young Van Grove. He builds climaxes a la 
Polacco. He believes in effect, in quick contrast and the 
least effective moments in a composition are gone quickly 
over. As a theatrical conductor, Van Grove already occupies 
a place from which he promises to rise to high altitudes. 
Mary Woop CHase ScHoor Moves. 

The Mary Wood Chase School of Musical Arts, for 
several years located in Lyon & Healy Building, has moved 
to more spacious quarters in the Fine Arts Building, taking 
suite 410, facing Lake Michigan, and decorating it in the 
same artistic fashion that distinguishes everything that 
emanates from that progressive and well managed school. 
The summer school at the Mary Wood Chase institution 
moves generally to Ludington (Mich.), but this season, due 
to many requests, there will be a summer session during the 
month of June in Chicago and the Ludington normal school 
abandoned this year. At the close of the summer normal 
school, June 29, Miss Chase will take a well earned vacation 
in California. 

James G. MacDermip Here. 

James G. MacDermid, the popular and successful composer, 
was among the visitors at this office this past week. Mac- 
Dermid came to Chicago to meet his publisher, F, J. A. 
Forster, and to renew innumerable friendships in the city 
where for many years the MacDermids were among the 
best-thought-of musicians, 

Apo.tto CLus Honors Harrison M. WIizp. 


For twenty-five years Harrison M. Wild has directed the 
destinies of the Apollo Musical Club as its musical leader, 
during which time he has achieved remarkable results with 
this fine body of singers and has brought it to the top rung 
of the ladder of success until today the Chicago Apollo 
Musical Club ranks high among the finest choral organiza- 
tions of the land. To celebrate its beloved conductor's silver 
anniversary, the club arranged a banquet in his honor on 
Monday evening, May 7, at the Auditorium Hotel. There 
were several speakers—friends and members of the organiza- 
tion—who paid homage to Conductor Wild, showing the 
esteem in which this fine musician is held in this community. 
These included Lena McCauley of the Chicago Evening 
Post, Edgar Nelson (who has been the organist and accom- 
panist of the Apollo Club for ten years) and Albert C. 
Cotsworth, The talks were interspersed with musical num- 
bers. 

Else Harthan Arendt lifted up her glorious voice in a 
group of songs, which immediately won the hearty approva! 
of the listeners, who loudly asked for more. Mme. Arendt 
is among the most popular artists in Chicago and justly so, 
for not only has she a beautiful voice, but also her lovely 
personality, charm of manner and exquisite interpretations 
make it a joy to listen to her. She was beautifully accom- 
panied at the piano by her husband, Stanley Seder, who also 
assisted Theodore Harrison in the same capacity. Two 
violinists, both from the American Conservatory of Music— 
Stella Roberts and Nesta Smith—added to the enjoyment 
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of the evening with several violin numbers. Miss Roberts 
played her own tarantelle, in which she had the assistance 
of her sister, Marion Roberts, at the piano, and Miss Smith 
played Rimsky-Korsakoff and Kreisler numbers. 

Theodore Harrison, the widely known baritone, also 
delivered some exquisite singing and won his listeners 
through the sheer beauty of his song and art. An artist 
to his finger tips, Mr. Harrison can always be relied upon 
to give of his best which means singing of highest order. 
Herman Devries, eminent critic of the Chicago Evening 
American, was listed for a talk, but as he was unable to 
come, the eulogy he paid Mr. Wild in his article in last 
Saturday’s American was read by Mrs. J. M. Bach, the 
program chairman, who also read the different telegrams 
and letter greetings received. A most enjoyable time was 
spent by all present and the evening closed with a most 
hearty response of thanks and appreciation from Harrison 
M. Wild. 

Gay MacLaren AT THE PLAYHOUSE. 

Rachel Busey Kinsolving presented Gay MacLaren, dram- 
atic artist, in two matinees this week at the Playhouse— 
Tuesday, The Governor’s Lady, and Thursday, Romeo and 
Juliet. To produce a whole show, doing every character 
from the leading lady to the maid and butler, is a remark- 
able feat, and that Miss MacLaren holds her auditors’ inter- 
est from beginning to end of the play with her clever 
impersonations surely stamps her a genius. In the Romeo 
and Juliet performance incidental music was furnished by a 
group of Chicago musicians. Miss MacLaren is indeed a 
remarkable personality and her art will carry her far. She 
has won a host of admirers in the Windy City in her few 
appearances here, which presage many more in this city, 
where she is bound to become a great favorite. 

Watter Spry to Teach Here Durinc SuMMER. 

Special arrangements have been made with Walter Spry, 
the well known piano pedagogue, to remain in Chicago this 
summer and continue his teaching at the Columbia School 
of Music. Letters from various parts of the country apply- 
ing for lessons, indicate Mr. Spry's reputation as an educator. 
His well defined course for teachers enables them to get 
the most modern ideas of technic, and also to become 
acquainted with the literature which has proven useful for 
various grades of piano pupils. 

Severk Witt Teacu at Busu CONSERVATORY 
SUMMER SESSION. 

Otakar Sevcik, world-famous violinist and teacher of 
Kubelik, Morini, Kocian, and many other well known artists, 
will continue his teaching at Bush Conservatory during the 
month of August. 

This statement sets at rest rumors to the contrary and is 
in accordance with Prof. Sevcik’s original contract with 
President Bradley. The Professor's class at Bush Conserva- 
tory is full at present and many applications have already 
been received for the summer term from American violinists 
who are anxious to study with this famous artist. 

Prof. Sevcik will award one free scholarship of weekly 
lessons on May 16 when he will hear the numerous applicants 
who aspire to the opportunity of study with this celebrated 
violin teacher, 

Hans Hess’ Concerto Crass, 

After having been present at one of Hans Hess’ concerto 
classes in his studio last Wednesday afternoon, the writer 
could not but think what a splendid thing this cellist is 
doing for his students. One day each month—the second 
Wednesday—he presents an informal program, in which his 
pupils play from memory concertos and sonatas before 
the whole Hess class under the direction of Mr. Hess, who 
criticises and makes corrections during the course of the 
program. What an opportunity to study and really learn 
the big works by prominent masters and to overcome 
nervousness or stage-fright! There is no doubt that Mr. 
Hess does a great deal for his students and the remarkable 
results they accomplish under his excellent guidance were 
well brought out on this program. The students heard 
were Goldie Gross, who rendered excellently the Saint- 
Saéns concerto; Beulah Rosine, who brought out a beautiful 
tone and disclosed understanding and musicianship in the 
Marcello sonata; Lillian Rehberg, already a good cellist at 
fifteen, who offered the Boellman variations; Genevieve 
Brown, who played with much verve and understanding the 
Popper polonaise and the Grieg sonata; Anne Slack, who 
accomplished splendid results in the difficult Romberg E 
minor concerto; Carla Pauli, who did good work in the 
Volkmann concerto, and Albert Feigen, who closed the pro- 
gram with the Sammartini sonata. The entire program 
reflected considerably on Mr. Hess, a fine artist and a most 
conscientious and serious teacher who has done much toward 
uplifting the art of cello playing. 

Cuicaco Musica CoL_ece Notes. 

A concert by students in the piano, violin, violoncello and 
vocal departments of the Chicago Musical College was given 
in Central Theater Sunday afternoon. Mark Love, student 
of Dr. Fery Lulek, has been singing all this week at the 
Ravinia Theater. Mildred Gray and George W. Gunn, 
artist students of the vocal department, were heard in a 
vocal recital Saturday evening in the Recital Hall, Steinway 
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Hall. Three other recitals will be given on successive 
Saturdays by artist vocal students. Gwenneth Vaughn, 
vocal student, gave a successful vocal recital at the Ivanhoe 
Temple, Kansas City (Mo.) last Sunday. Students of 
Margaret Hayes gave a program in the Recital Hall, Stein- 
way Hall, Friday evening. Students in the Children’s De- 
partment presented a concert Saturday morning. 

The School of Opera will give a performance in Central 
Theater, June 3. 

CHILDREN’S FestivAL AT CoLUMBIA, 

The annual May Festival of the Children’s Department 
of Columbia School will take place Saturday afternoon, 
May 19, in the Auditorium Recital Hall. On this occasion, 
as is usual, a large number of the students in this depart- 
ment will demonstrate the splendid use they are making of 
methods of instruction perfected by Clare Osborne Reed 
in the teaching of children. 

This annual festival is the climax of the popular Saturday 
Morning Classes to which many visitors come for the pur- 
pose of seeing and hearing the remarkable results by this 
torm of music study. 

The special announcement to Chicago Public School 
Teachers regarding the Summer School courses in Public 
School Music are just out. Mary Strawn Vernon is the 
principal and Ann Trimingham the assistant, The courses 
extend from June 25 to July 28. 

FLoyp Jones at Lyon & HEAaLy. 

In the artist series this week at Lyon & Healy Hall, Floyd 
Jones, the young and popular tenor, added to the enjoy- 
ment of the program by some beautiful singing. Heard for 
the purpose of this review in the Spirito Gentile aria from 
Donizetti’s La Favorita, Rachmaninoff’s Over the Steppe, 
Schubert’s By the Sea, Tours’ Mother o’ Mine, Burleigh’s 
Heben, Heben, and La Forge’s Song of the Open, Mr. 
Jones revealed a tenor of highly pleasing quality, sweet and 
used with care and skill, musicianship, and a good sense of 
rhythm and humor. He was so well liked that the listeners 
insisted on an encore, which was O’Hara’s There Is No 
Death. The Lyon & Healy Artist Series was much en- 
hanced by the appearance of this splendid artist. 

TEN TuHousaANp Hear Busn CoNSERVATORY ORCHESTRA, 

The advance demand for tickets for the fourth and final 
concert of the Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, 
under the leadership of Richard Czerwonky, in Orchestra 
Hall, indicates the same overflow house that has greete-! 
the organization at every concert this season. 

The spring concert of the orchestra will no doubt com- 
plete the remarkable total of 10,000 auditors who have 
listened to the praiseworthy work of the orchestral stu- 
dents, who have won such critical honors for themselves 
and their leader under Mr. Czerwonky’s baton. 

The spring program, which is also the commencement of 
the class of 1923, will present some attractive numbers, and 
the soloists will be Alica Josephine Sullivan, Rose Peter- 
son Burgeson and John C. Minnema, vocalists; Marion 
Levin, violinist; Harry Berning, pianist, and Grace Hol- 
verscheid, soprano. All, with the exception of Mrs. Hol- 
verscheid, who has been coaching for several seasons with 
Edgar Nelson, are members of the Master School. 

JEANNETTE DurNo Pupit to Give RECITAL, 

Dorothy Dienstfrei, a young pianist still in her ‘teens 
from the class of Jeannette Durno, will give a recital at 
Lyon & Healy Hall on Friday, May 25, and will also play 
in Springfield, Il, on May 15. 

Hess Artist Stup—ENT Mane First CeLtist oF ORCHESTRA. 

Marie Strasen, member of Hans Hess’ artist student 
class, has been appointed principal cellist of the Milwaukee 
Civic Orchestra. Miss Strasen, who first became known 
as cellist of the Strasen Trio, is on the faculty of the Wis- 
consin Conservatory of Music. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 

The final examinations of the various departments of the 

American Conservatory began Monday, May 7, and will 











THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE, March 13, 1923.—Special men- 
tion is due Miss Lillian Palmer for her distinctive portrayal of 
Despina and it is also to be said that the quality of her voice 
is a credit to the organization. 

COLORADO SPRINGS EVENING TELEGRAPH, March 
16, 1923.—Lillian Palmer gave a sparkling interpretation of 
her role. She has a fine sense of comedy. 

SAVANNAH (GEORGIA) PRESS, January 18, 1923,—One 
of the principal parts was that of Despina, which was played 
with rare artistic style by Lillian Palmer, Not only has Miss 
Palmer a good voice, but she has dramatic ability and interpreted 
the part with spirit, getting out of the solos which fell to her 
role every bit of the dainty charm which made them a feature of 
the opera. 

COLORADO SPRINGS GAZETTE, March 16, 1923.—Miss 
Palmer, as Despina, has a sparkling part that she handles 
capably. 

ANACONDA STANDARD, Butte, Montana, March 22, 1923, 
Miss Lillian Palmer carried away her role with superior ability. 
WENATCHEE (WASHINGTON) DAILY WORLD, March 
29, 1923.—Miss Palmer was one of the most pleasing sopranos 
heard here for some time. 

DAVENPORT (IOWA) DAILY TIMES, April 7, 1923,—In 
Lillian Palmer, a versatile young soprano, who cleverly repre- 
sented the waiting maid, the physician and notary, rested one 


Young Soprano Makes Brilliant Success in Her First Season. 
Beautiful California Girl Sings “Despina” 


WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW’S 
“COSI FAN TUTTE” 


LILLIAN PALMER 


A Tremendous Hit Everywhere 


EL PASO (TEXAS) HERALD, February 20. 1923. 
of parts, Miss Lillian Palmer, is a joy to see and hear. 
PORTLAND (OREGON) DAILY JOURNAL, March 10, 1923 
as the maid, the doctor and the notary, can be ‘recorded as one of the cutest sin ging actresse 
turned loose upon the stage here in many a day. 

ARIZONA REPUBLICAN, 
maid, was a high light of the cast. 
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continue through the month of May. The public contest in 
the vocal department for appearance at the commencement 
exercises and for prize medals will take place on Saturday 
afternoon, May 19, at Kimball Hall. 

The theater organ department has developed to a very 
great extent during this past season, and from the number 
of enrollments already made for the summer session a 
record breaking attendance is assured. In addition to the 
many students now taking up the theater work as a pro- 
fession, quite a number of those who are now occupying 
important positions find it necessary to seek improvement 
in their work and are filling the classes to capacity 

The children’s contest for prizes in the piano department 
will take place Saturday morning, May 19, in the Conser 
vatory Lecture Hall. 

The final examination in counterpoint will be held Mon- 
day, May 21. 

The applications for the free scholarships offered for 
the summer Master School by Josef Lhevinne, William S. 
Brady and Delia Valeri, are coming in in large numbers 
Students from all parts of the country realize what impor 
tant prizes these are. 

One of the outstanding musical events in the long list of 
recitals and concerts is the annual afternoon of music pre 
sented by members of Adolf Weidig’s composition class. 
Last Saturday’ S$ program splendidly performed was a long 
one, but it was replete with good things, some of them of 
surpassing originality and demonstrating a high degree of 
musicianship. Miss Thorkleson played a theme and set of 
variations which showed a highly imaginative mind and 
mastery of detail. Two movements of a sonata for piano 
and violin were presented by the composer, Hans Levy, and 
Jacques Gordon. The composition is built on hyper-modern 
lines varying greatly from those of his father, Heniot Levy. 
Suffice it to say that the young composer displayed a thor 
ough mastery of formal construction and unusual inven- 
tion powers. 

The set of songs by Hilbert Stewart, a colored musician, 
were delightfully charming in their simplicity and tuneful- 
ness. The Roberts sisters, as usual, furnished some of the 
best contributions. Stella Roberts, the talented violinist, 
played three selections—Elegie, Serenade and Tarantelle 
which further added to her already established reputation as 
a composer. The chief event of the afternoon was a quin 
tet by Marion Roberts; in structural perfection and melodic 
inventiveness it proved one of the best selections ever pre 


(Continued on page, 65) 
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(the Maid) in 


COMPANY 


The little maid, so versatile in change 


Lillian Palmer, who trebled 


PHOENIX, February 24, 1923 


Lilhan Palmer, as the waiting 


of the most interesting parts of the evening's entertainment 
She sings the difficult music with ease and her coloratura tone 
are most pleasing. Her keen wit and sparkling satire won the 
approval of the audience. 
CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE AND LA SALLE 
STREET JOURNAL, April 10, 1923.—Miss Lillian Palmer as 
Despina seemed to make the individual hit yesterday 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, April 10, 1923 
the maid played and sang her role admirably 
CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, April 10, 1923 Lillian Palmer 
sang with freedom and acted the soubrette role with dash 
TAMPA (FLORIDA) MORNING TRIBUNE, January 24 
23.—-Lillian Palmer as the waiting maid came mighty near 
ps vs off with the honors as the star of the show. No better 
singing actress is likely to be heard in Tampa for many a day 
VALPARAISO (INDIANA) DAILY VIDETTE, April 16, 
1923.—Miss Palmer's role needs great range of voice and ver 
satility in action; she is a consummate artist 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA, January 16, 1923.—Lillian Palmer had 
an exquisite colorature soprano voice but excelled in her comedy 
acting as the piquant domestic. 
BALTIMORE (MARYLAND) EVENING SUN, January 
1923,—Lillian Palmer made much of a role of the maid, a part 
which she played with an excellent spirit 


Lillian Palmer as 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 
WaARrkEN GEHRKEN ORGAN RECITAL, 
One of the best of the twenty-seven organ recitals of 


Warren Gehrken, A. A. G. O., was his last, given at St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, May 2. He inter- 
preted in the right spirit the brilliant and dramatic prelude 
ind fugue, based on the tones B flat, A, C, B, (which in 
German is Bach), by Liszt. The other numbers were 
treated in artistic style, true to the intentions of the com- 
posers, They were Rachmaninoff’s Grusenian Song, An 
Elizabethan Idy! (T. Tertius Noble), Chibiabo’s Love Song 
(August Walther), An Indian Legend by T. Frederick H. 
Candius, of Albany, N. Y., Scherzo (Storm King Sym- 
phony) by Dickinson, and the Bells of St. Anne de Beaupré, 


hy Dr. Alexander Russell, organist of Princeton University 
and concert direct or of Wanamaker’s. The young organist 
was completely at home in his interpretation of the Wagner- 
ian) numbers which composed the second part of the pro- 
gram, including Forest Murmurs (Siegfried), Liebestod 
(Tristan), Ride of the Valkyries (Walkure); all were 
rendered most artistically. With an organist equal to the 
most intricate interpretation and technic, a mammoth organ 
responding to every requirement, and an auditorium most 
beautiful and spacious, jt is surprising that the audience is 
not larger It would be, if these recitals were more prom- 
nently brought to the attention of music lovers of Brooklyn. 


Hankotp LAnp Suares St. Tuomas’ Recitat ProGraM., 


Harold Land, solo baritone of St. Thomas’ P. E. Church, 
hared the April 29 evening program with organist Dr. T 


The 


lertius Noble, M. A,, singing seven songs, as follows: 

Trumpet Shall Sound (Handel), Whosoever Drinketh 
(Bennett), From the Accursed and Rejected (Verdi), Give, 
© Give Me Back My Lord (Bach, Souls of the Righteous 
(Noble), The Bells of Rheims (Lemare), and Rolling in 


Foaming Billows (Haydn). His altogether unusual range 
and quality of voice were well brought out by these classic 
and modern songs, and was heard by a large congregation, 
which always enjoys the baritone’s singing. 
Biue Biro at Heckscuer THEATER, 
Amy Grant presented the opera, The Blue Bird, with 
Roger Deming at the piano, in the children’s theater of the 
Heckscher Building, May 1 and May 4, when all the char- 
tableaux and 


Amy Grant in Tut 


acters of the opera appeared in person in 
dances, This presentation of the story, with the appearance 
in the pantomime and dance of the various characters, 


imultaneous with the music of the opera (played by Mr. 
Deming), gave great pleasure to the audience, largely made 
up of children. Following this The Blue Bird People came 
down from the stage into the audience and gave presents to 
everyone, consisting of candy, donated by various well known 


even Original Etchings 


By Marianne Hitschmann-Steinberger 
“Mozart: Voi Che Sapete 
tBeethoven: Sonata Pathetique 
*Schubert: Wanderer’s Night Song 
Mendelssohn: Spring Song 
*Strauss: Voices of Spring 
*Bruckner: Adagio from Eighth 
Symphony 

*Brahms: Cradle Song 


*These reproductions appeared in April 26th, May 3rd 
and May 10th issues of the Musica Courier. 
{See reproduction in this issue. 
Imported by Kiefer & Company, 15 Whitehall St., N. Y. 


For sale by G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd St. 
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and horns, rattlers, whistles, streamers, etc., which 


firms, 
The whole occasion brought 


were presented to the children. 
pleasure to all present. 
Rapio Recita, or GRANT AND BrocKEL. 

Frances Brockel, soprano; Frederic A. Grant, tenor, and 
Herbert Leffingwell, accompanist, gave a delightful program 
at the WHN, radiophone station, Ridgewood, L. I., April 27, 
for an audience in all parts of the United States, many 
of whom later acknowledged their enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion of the recital. Miss Brockel and Mr. Grant sang two 
duets, Life’s Dream is O’er (Asher) and Arditi’s A Night 
in Venice. Miss Brockel sang Will You Remember, Until 
(Sanderson), a Heart That’s True (Robyn) and Musetta’s 
Valse Song (La Boheme). Mr. Grant sang three of his 
own songs, Sailing Along and Cupid’s Radio, both charac- 
teristic sea songs, and Sweet Heart Roses, words by Kath- 
erin Ward, and also Creole Love Song (Smith). The radio 
audience responds by telephone messages, like the applause 
of an audience in an auditorium, even requesting that cer- 
tain songs be sung. The same group will give their next 
recital on Friday, June 8, at 11 p. m. 

Eupnony Society Reception. 

A reunion reception of the New York Euphony Society 
was held April 29 at the home of the president, Mrs. James 
J. Gormley, Brooklyn, and was attended by about three 
hundred members. The musical program was given by Grace 
Bradley, contralto; Edward Holle, tenor ; Adele Lois Rankin, 
lyric soprano, who sang Reveries (Arensky), Snowflake 
(Forsythe), The False Prophet (Scott), and as encores 
Bo Peep, and a Love Song, and William S, Larkin, pianist, 
played Rubinstein’s Etude Staccato 

Following the musical program plans were made for the 
spring breakfast of the society, at the Hotel Plaza, May 19. 

SumMerfietp M. E, AMERICAN CHurRCH Music. 

Celebrated soloists have been heard at Summerfield M, E. 
Church, Port Chester, N. Y., F. W. Riesberg organist, 
during the past season. April 29 was devoted exclusively to 
works by American composers, and the church was well filled 
to hear the new minister, Rev. E. A. Burnes, and the 
choir. 

Assisted by Rocco Sista, violinist, the following program 
was given; violin and organ, Serenade, (Roderick White) ; 
anthem, Abide With Me (Bartlett) ; solos, Cecilia H. Ferrer, 
soprano, and Kenneth Taylor, bass ; — Light at Eventime 
(Jerome), Mrs. Ferrer and Mrs. Gregg; offertory, violin, 
Nobody Knows de Trouble I’s Seen (negro spiritual) ; Deep 


River (negro spiritual), Kenneth Taylor. Anthem, My 
Faith Looks Up, Schnecker; solos, Mesdames Ferrer and 
Gregg and Mr. Taylor, organ postlude. Professional 


March, Stewart. 

Society oF THEATER ORGANISTS’ MIDNIGHT BANQUET. 

The Society of Theater Organists held a banquet at the 
National Vaudeville Association rooms, New York, May 2, 
at midnight, in celebration of the fourth public demonstra- 
tion at Wanamaker’s that afternoon. Fifty members and 
friends were present, including several distinguished guests, 
whose remarks were of interest. President Robert Berentsen 
spoke with great pride of the growth of the Society to 
sixty-five members, and the Wanamaker and Capitol Theater 
recitals, before crowds of interested listeners. He then 
introduced S. L. Rothafel, director of the Capitol Theater, 
who gave a valuable and helpful talk on showmanship. 


KirpaL Musica News, 

Musicales were given by pupils of the Kirpal-Lindorff 
School of Music in the League Building, Flushing, L. L, 
April 28, afternoon and evening, with programs which were 
played and sung by many pupils. Piano, flute, violin solos, 
duets and vocal numbers made up long programs. 

News from Josephine Kirpal, now in Berlin, is to the effect 
that she will return to America next month. She sang re- 
cently at a wedding in one of the largest Berlin churches, 
and also in the Centrum Theater. The same evening her 
teacher, Mme. du Jong, gave a musical tea, when she was 
heard by the banker Mendelssohn, as well as the Gewinners, 
Mrs. Carl Flesch, Cassirers, etc. The young woman was 
praised by all, and her friends in America look forward to 
hearing her ‘sing. ; i 


Devora NADWoRNEY IN THREE CONCERTS. 


It was a coincidence that in three different cities, on succes- 
sive appearances of Devora Nadworney, the newspapers men- 
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tion her “big luscious voice and beautiful, artistic style.” 
Miss Nadworney has been engaged as contralto soloist at 
All Souls Church, Bruno Huhn organist. She has already 
booked engagements for next season. 

Boarp or Epucation Lecture-REcitAats, 

The free public lectures, concerts and recitals given under 
the auspices of the Board of Education attract many listen- 
ers, and during the week May 6-12, some of those heard 
were as follows: Lillian Englehardt, Frank T. Molony, 
John T. McCaffrey, Louise Lancaster, Maria Paz Gains- 
borg, June Mullin, Marie Josephine Wiethan, Frederick N. 
Tracy, Hilda Hulling, Aina A. Flick, Sally Hamlin, Marie 
van Gelder, Gertrude Evelyn and the Police Quartet. 

Ecrip Tevviere Heirs Out. 

Egrid Telliere appeared in the Stuyvesant High School 
auditorium, May 4, in the performance of Tales of Hoff- 
mann, and as the Antonia was suddenly taken ill, she ap- 
peared in that role on short notice, as well as in her own 
role of Juliet. She has a clear and beautiful voice, with 
routine in acting, and sang the sweet and gentle part of 
Antonia well. She has a repertory of thirty operas, in both 
the original language and English and will sing in opera in 
Italy this summer. 

Samuet Furept At AgoLiAn HALL. 

May 5, Samuel Furedi, cellist, was soloist at the Inter- 
Racial concert, with Olga Bibor at the piano, playing a 
work of his own as well as a Popper encore. April 29 he 
was cello soloist at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
and is fast making a reputation as an excellent player. 

Ruspy Gerarp TEMPORARILY IN New York. 

Ruby Gerard (de Laet), who has been spending some 
weeks in Bermuda, returned from what she calls “The 
beloved isles” last week for a brief stay in New York. She 
is playing at many concerts and musicales, and enjoying her 
stay greatly. 

Ascension Day Music at St. MAry THE VIRGIN. 


Anyone happening in at the church of St. Mary the Virgin 
(E piscopal) on Ascension Day would have felt themselves 
in a Roman Catholic church, for excepting for the absence 
of Holy Water and the Pope there was every mark of 
the Catholic ritual, including quantities of incense, priests 
at the altar, chanting, intoning of the service, etc. Raymond 
Nold conducts the mixed choir, very capable singers, of 
which Marguerite Ringo is soprano, Dorothy Whittle the 
alto, Henry L. Case, tenor, and Edward Bromberg bass. 
An orchestra assisted in works by d’Indy, Russell, Franck, 
Gatty, Webb, de la Tombelle, Coswall, Housman and Roger- 
Ducasse. All were well held together by organist George 
W. Westerfield, F. A. G. O. One must however mention 
the very bad acoustics of the church, for not a word sung 
could be understood. This makes it incumbent on the choir 
and solo-singers to take special pains with enunciation. 
(A kindly hint!) 


Fay Foster Pupil Surprises Audience 


A pleasant variation of the cardinal principle of the 
ordinary “Surprise Party,” which is usually that the guests 
“surprise” the hostess, was ~—— by Mrs. John Moody 
at her home on the evening of 

Mrs. Moody is a hostess of such well known entertaining 
power that something unusual is always expected by her 
guests, but even she was considered to have filled all expec- 
tations after her audience had been treated to a number of 
songs, operatic and otherwise by Rafael Diaz, the popular 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and the entire 
advance program of Oliver Benton's Aeolian Hall recital. 

But the real surprise was yet to come. Mrs. Moody, 
unknown to her friends, had spent the winter in intensive 
dramatic study with Fay Foster, and on this occasion, the 
first fruits of her work were to be submitted. 

In a partially darkened room, to the music of a weird 
accompaniment played by Fay Foster, Mrs. Moody, artisti- 
cally gowned in flowing robes of pale blue, stepped forward 
from a remote entrance, and recited The Waltz of the 
Dead, followed by How Beautiful Were Once the Roses, 
and The Little Ghosts. 

As to the success of her unofficial debut, there could be 
no doubt. Extravagant praise was heaped upon her from 
all sides, and from such competent judges as Jane Grey, 
the well known actress, and Ricardo Martin, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera tenor. Miss Foster also came in for her share 
of the approbation, Mrs. Moody gracefully disclaiming all 
credit, saying to all: “If I have pleased you I owe it all 
to my dear teacher and friend, Fay Foster.” 

Miss Foster expresses great pleasure at Mrs. Moody's 
success, considering her an unusually talented and painstak- 
ing student. She says, “The end is not yet.” 






Cottlow and Simmons in Concert 


Augusta Cottlow, pianist, and William Simmons, baritone, 
were heard in an excellent program at the Bronx Y, M. 
C. A. on the evening of April 30. Miss Cottlow played 
compositions by Chopin, Liszt and MacDowell and Mr. 
Simmons sang American songs and arias. Rhea Silberta 
very ably accompanied Mr. Simmons. 
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Professional Skill 


One day not long ago a curious story came to the writer's 
ears. It had to do with the cure of a medical case without 
medical treatment, and it sounded so impossible that we 
dismissed it from our minds and forgot. 

However, like many such tales, it bobbed up again. From 
other sources came the same story, with all sorts of varia- 
tions and embellishments, set in different surroundings and 
sounding still more extraordinary and improbable. So it 
re again dismissed from mind and forgotten for the time 

ing. 

But somebody was talking. The singer—for a singer was 
the hero of this romance—was telling people that certain 
things had really hap- 
— to her. And she 

ad apparently made up 
her mind that it should 
be known, though she 
hesitated to have her 
name used, partly out of 
modesty and partly, per- 
haps, out of professional 
caution. 

The writer was suf- 
ficiently impressed by the 
story, and the impor- 
tance of it if true, to un- 
dertake an investigation. 
After a good deal of quiet 
investigation and ques- 
tioning the facts were ob- 
tained. singer, it 
seemed, had suffered greatly from serious throat trouble. 
It was interfering with her career, on which she was en- 
tirely dependent for a living. She had various treatments 
without benefit, chiefly because she continued to use her 
voice and used it incorrectly, until finally she got hold of 
a specialist who cured her. 

That was the story, but it did not fit all of the facts. For 
somewhere in the course of events a teacher had been active 
in the cure, and in this story as here told there seemed to 
be no mention of any teacher. So continuing the question- 
ing the point was finally reached where the name of the 
doctor came out. One began to feel like a regular detective, 
sleuth hound. Only it was not a criminal we were searching 
for but the possessor of some information, some expert 
knowledge, that would obviously be of the greatest value 
to singers. For though this was no doubt an unusually 
severe case it was by no means exceptional, great numbers 
of singers suffering from throat trouble of one kind or 
another. 

The doctor in this case was not averse to giving a 
history of the case, nor was he averse to mentioning the 
name of the teacher. The teacher was William Thorner, 
who is too well known to Musicat Courter readers to need 
any introduction. The most interesting feature of the case 
was the fact that the doctor himself sent his patient to 
Mr. Thorner. 

But in doing so he did not believe that Mr. Thorner could 
effect a cure. It was not for that purpose that his services 
were requisitioned, but merely with the object of preparing 
the singer to avoid a recurrence of the trouble after a cure 
was effected. The physician, Dr. Seymour Oppenheimer, 
a noted specialist, makes this very clear in his own state- 
ment of the case, given below. As will be seen in his 
statement, the singer was entirely ignorant of the proper 
method of using the voice, and was constantly straining 
her throat in the practice of her profession. The result 
had become so serious that it was Dr. Oppenheimer's opinion 
that surgical treatment would be necessary. He did not 
believe that a cure could be effected by any other means. 
But, by his own statement, after a short course of instruction 
with Mr. Thorner the throat appeared cured. 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s statement follows: 

“D. K., twenty-two, cabaret singer, consulted me _ in 
November, 1922, with a history that for a period of a 
number of weeks she had been unable to sing owing to the 
persistence of a hoarseness of marked degree. During this 
period she made many attempts at continuing her work but 
each time it was followed by an increase in the difficulty of 
vocalization. This patient had ‘had no vocal training and 
the character of her singing might be described as the 
explosive, bellowing jazz type. Most of her singing career 
has been in an atmosphere unsuited for hygienic singing, 
and the physiology of tone production the patient has no 
knowledge of. 

“The examination of the laryngeal apparatus showed a 
most intense congestion of the vocal cords as well as the 
ventricular bands and the tracheal mucous membrane was 
very hemorrhagic in appearance. Here and there were 
punctate hemorrhages in the vocal cords which probably 
had been induced by the strain and effort of forced singing 
at a time when the larynx was in a state of inflammation. 
On the free edge of each vocal cord was a nodule of con- 
siderable size interfering with the approximation of the 
cords. These nodules were apparently very fibrous in nature 
and as large as any I have ever observed. 

“It has been my experience that nodules of this size were 
not corrected by local treatment nor by tone placing but 
surgical procedures for their removal necessary. In this 
particular case I decided, preliminary to any attempt at 
surgery, that I would have the patient instructed as to the 
proper method of voice use, and for this purpose referred 
her to William Thorner, a vocal instructor, who placed 
her upon a series of tone exercises and gave her some 
definite instruction as to the correct method of using the 
singing voice. Within a few days there was distinctly 
noticeable a change in the appearance of the larynx and in 
the size of the cord nodules. After several weeks these 
nodules had diminished to a degree that was most astonish- 
ing to me. A subsequent examination made a month later 
showed a practically complete disappearance of the vocal 
nodules and the congestion of the larynx, and the patient 
stated that she was able to sing over long periods of time, 
appearing several times a day in her cabaret work without 
any vocal effort and without any change in her voice. 
While I am not prepared to say that every case of vocal 
nodules will respond to tone placing as a corrective measure, 
yet it is a most valuable method of treatment and should in 
my opinion be employed before any surgical procedure is 
undertaken. 





WILLIAM THORNER 


(Signed) SrtyMour OppENHEIMER.” 


Evidently no further argument is necessary to prove the 
case. No argument could add anything to this statement 
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by one of New York’s leading physicians. It may be well 
to add, however, a word as to the reaction of the writer 
to the events above cited. It does not seem important that 
Mr. Thorner has been able to cure a diseased throat by 
means of vocal technic. To allow that point to be too greatly 
stressed would be to put the balance on the wrong side of 
the scales. The point, as this writer conceives it, is not 
that, but the convincing proof this cure gives of two things : 
first, Mr. Thorner’s thorough going scientific knowledge of 
the throat and its functions and proper use; second, Mr. 
Thorner’s skill and persistence as a vocal teacher. 

Picture to yourself, if you will, the condition at the 
beginning of this cure, and the possibilities. The condition 
was clearly one of advanced disease, The possibilities were 
overstrain resulting in the permanent destruction of the 
voice, failure to effect a cure. With this in mind it is easy 
for one to picture the constant vigilance that must have 
been exercised by Mr. Thorner, the slow steps by which 
he approached every vocal exercise, the knowledge he dem- 
gs of what exercises to give and how far to carry 
them. 

And if the story has a moral it is this: that a skilled 
voice teacher like Mr. Thorner is a safe man to be trusted 
with the development of. the throat, not only the diseased 
throat but also the healthy one. The possessor of a fine 
natural voice naturally wants to know where he can be 
perfectly sure that it will not be ruined. He also wants to 

now where he may be most sure of not wasting his time 
and his money. For everything he has in the way of 
fortune may be in his throat. To place himself in the hands 
of a teacher is like investing a fortune. The investor wants 
to know how safe the investments are. And he also wants 
to know whether they will pay dividends. 

The young man or woman with a voice wants to know 
just the same thing; watts to know where the voice may 
be safely invested, where it will be sure to pay dividends. 
It is a risky business. And that is the reason why 
this story is told. It is told because it convinced the writer 
that Mr. Thorner was one of those teachers who could be 
entrusted with the training of a voice, and it seemed to 


the writer that many a reader might like to hear about it. 
2 


Hein and Fraemcke Students Give Operas 


The affiliated institutions, the New York College of Music 
and the New York American Conservatory of Music, Hein 
and Fraemcke directors, produced scenes from Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Der Freischiitz and the Chinese operetta, The 
Feast of the Little Lanterns, on Sunday evening, May 6, 
at the Little Princess Theater. Olivia Martin showed to 
splendid advantage as Santuzza, acting with considerable 
routine, George Bernard doing well as Turiddu. Lucill Salz- 
berg, Marie Gewehr, and William Eymer were the remaining 
singers of the cast, Charles Trier staging the performance; 

Mrs. John Gans, Leonora Heyman (of the Music Students’ 
League), and Angelo Travaglio were associated in the 
second act of Der Freischiitz (staged by Marie Mattfeld), 
and all did well in this romantic opera. Paul Bliss’ Chinese 
operetta gave opportunity to a cast of six young artists to 
show their ability, and Olivia Martin, who conducted it, 
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Stadium Auditions 
for 
Piano, Voice, Violin 
beginning May 10, at Aeolian Hall, 
to select soloists for 
STADIUM CONCERTS 
4 All applications should be sent to 


MRS. WILLIAM COWEN, Chairman 
250 West 57th Street, New York 























showed much ability as well. All in all the three affairs went 
well, showing thorough preparation and variety of histrionic 
gifts. The cast of the last work (the understudies in 
parenthests). was as follows: Princess Chan, Evelyn Schiff 
(Helen Driscoll) ; Mai Ku, Mary Williams (Jean Havilan) ; 
Wee Ling, Antoinette Meyer (Viola Albrecht) ; Ow Long, 
Doris Coxon (Marie Gilroy); Solo, Slow, Slow, Marie 
Gilroy; Solo dancer, Muriel Esche. The young ladies of 
the ensemble were Muriel Asche, Viola Albrecht, Jeannette 
Baumohl, Catharine Carroll, Rose Daly, Florence Donovan, 
Helen Driscoll, Elizabeth Eckstein, Marion Epple, Frances 
Gilbert, Marie Gilroy, Marie Gewehr, Zelda Harris, Eliza- 
beth Kulhay, Lillian Kaplan, Marian Phillips, Frances Poris, 
Helen Rague, Eva Rodin, Jean Havilan, Alice Zabehlicky, 
and Eleanor Zabehlicky. 


Ampico Concerts in Atlantic City 


One of the most interesting of the formal Friday evening 
concerts given by the National Exhibitors, Inc., was pré 
sented in Ampico Hall, Atlantic City, on April 27, when the 
assisting artists were Erna Cavelle, soprano; Kurt Dieterle, 
violinist, and Ruby Cordery Warke, accompanist. All thre« 
of the artists did splendid work and were exceedingly well! 
received. So popular have these concerts become that th 
Leeds-Lippincott Company, of the Haddon Hall-Chalfont 


managtment, gave an Ampico concert in Vernon Room on 
! 


April 28 under the management of Mr. Phillips, musica! 
manager of the hotels. This program was presented by 
Miss Caveile, Mr. Dieterle, and the Chalfonte Trio, Joseph 


Martinelli, conductor. 








lovely, and inspiring. | 
blend harmoniously with the voice. 
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MISS LUCREZIA BORI 
Soprano 


Metropolitian Opera Company 


Uses and Endorses 


Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Exclusively 


At the end of this, the first season in which I have used your pianos for my recital work, | want to 
express my complete satisfaction with the Concert Grands and my earnest thanks for the kindness and con 
sideration which the Baldwin Company has always extended me. 

In commenting upon the Baldwin Piano I am swayed above all else b 
iri For the singer this tone represents a sure source o 


I shall be very happy to use and endorse the Baldwin in the future. 
With my heartiest wishes for your continued success, I am 
Most cordially yours, 


CheBaldwin Piano Company 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


WINSTON-SALEM TO HAVE CIVIC 
SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


This Probably Will Be the Only Civic Summer School of Music in the Country—Classes to Be Held from June 25 


From June 25 to 
have a Civic Summer Master School of Music, 
Breach as the director 
of the Civie Music Commission, 


Wadd « 


THE WINSTON-SALEM 
SCHOOL WILL BE HELD 
INTERESTED IN 


WHERE 
MASTER 
MOST ACTIVELY 
(1) James G. Hanes, 
Vanley, chairman of the Civic Music 
tlice Clewell building of Salem College; 
of the college; (5) A. Y. 
ments (6) the 
Breac h, 
(8) Dict 


hall of the 
and 


reception college; 
director of public school 
Howell, soprano, and teacher 

Charles Gilbert Spross, coach. 
Phat redits: (1, 2 and 7) © Ben. V. Matthews 
*® Underwood; (8) Ira L. Hill's Studio 


Manly (chairman), Mrs. J. 
Maslin, Dr. Howard E. 
Fries and R. H. Latham 
summer school of music 


Clement 
Mrs. Thomas 
Dwire, H. EF 


be the only 


Rondthaler, 


civic in the 





August 4, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
with William 
The school will be under the auspices 
the personnel of which 
uppointed by Mayor James G, Hanes and is as follows: by Mr. 


CIVIC 
AND 
THE PROJECT. 
Mayor of Winston-Salem; (2) Clement 
Commission ; 
(4) the 

Cornell, head of the vocal depart- 
(7) 

community 
of singing; (9) 


Edward Johnston, 
Henry 
This probably will 
country 


to August 4 


and unusual interest has been manifested in the project 
throughout the country. 

The recent rapid development of music in Winston-Salem 
is due in large measure to the untiring efforts put forth 


Breach. Three years ago he came to Winston- 


will 


SUMMER 


THOSE 
(3) The 
main hall 


William 


music ; 


(5) Underwood 


Salem from Rochester, N. Y., where he was supervisor of 
music in the high schools and director of the Eastman 
Kodak Company Chorus. He formerly was director of 
music in the schools of Maine Township, Des Plaines, IIl., 
and director of the Maine Township Music Festival. For 








TILLA GEMUNDER 


The Soprano who 
never uses the 


Book of Words 


Address: 1425 Broadway, New York 





four years he held the post of director of music at the 
First Baptist Church, Chicago, Ill. Winston-Salem now 
has one of the most completely organized departments of 
public school and community music in the country. Mr 
Breach is to be highly praised for the fine spirit he has 
shown in developing these projects. 

The Board of Education of Winston-Salem recently 
voted an appropriation of $10,000 for the purchase of or- 
chestral and band instruments. All orchestral instruments 
are included in the equipment, there being even a concert 
harp. These instruments are loaned free of charge to the 
children and all instruction is free of charge. That Winston- 
Salem is thoroughly interested in music is evidenced also by 
another appropriation of $10,000, the Board of Aldermen 
recently having voted unanimously to grant that amount to 
the Civic Music Commission. 

An extensive program has been mapped out by the Com- 
mission, including, as it does, the Summer Master School, 








May 17, 1923 
a music week to be held in the fall and orchestral concerts 
to be given during the summer for eight weeks in the 
parks under the direction of Mr. Breach. The orchestra 
will be composed of local. and professional musicians. 

The sessions of the Civic Summer School will be held at 
Salem College, the oldest women’ s college in the South. Great 
interest has been shown in the project, and its success is 
assured, judging by the great enthusiasm which has been 
manifested in the entire State and its environs, and also be- 
cause of the splendid faculty which has been secured. A. Y. 
Cornell will head the vocal department and will have as his 
assistants such competent musicians as Dicie Howell, the 
well known soprano; Adelaide Campbell, head of the vocal 


department, Hollins College, Va.; Charles Troxell, oratorio 
and concert tenor. Charles Gilbert Spross, composer and 
pianist, will have charge of the work in repertory and the 
piano normal classes will be in charge of Mrs. William 
John Hall (Addye Yeargain Hall), chairman of the junior 
clubs of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 


SanfordeSchlussel Wins Mason & Hamlin 
Piano Prize 


Sanford Schlussel, of Astoria, Ore., was selected as the 
winner of the Mason & Hamlin prize at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College on May 2. He is a pupil of Edward Collins 
of the faculty and the contest took place on that date at 
Orchestra Hall, at which the contestants ee the first 
movement of the B flat minor concerto, op. 32, by Schar- 
wenka, with the full Chicago Orchestra, under Frederick 
Stock, conductor. The judges were Franz Kneisel, Ernest 
Schelling and Oscar Saenger. Felix Borowski and Carl 
Kinsey, managers of the college, state that this was, per- 
haps, the most interesting contest of all that have been 
held in recent years for the Mason & Hamlin piano 
prize. 














THOMSON 


will teach at the 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, beginning September 18 


Free scholarship including Board, Room and Tuition awarded through competition 


Address ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


“The world’s greatest ex- 
ponent of the violin as 
Teacher, Composer and 
Artist”, 


18 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Drucker & Baltes photo. 
FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 


MOZART SOCIETY’S FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
BREAKFAST AND FESTIVAL IN PASTELS 


Two Thousand Guests Present, with Fifteen Hundred Seated at Tables—Apple Blossons Decorate the Ballroom of the 


BREAKFAST OF THE NEW YORK MOZART SOCIETY, HELD AT 





4 


THE HOTEL ASTOR, MAY 5, 1928 


You Are Welcome, Chicago Tribune 
From the C. T. of May 6, 1923: his department 
knowledges indebtedness to Leonard Liebling, editor 


‘ritics—attaboy and atavistic 
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the Musicat Courter, for the best characterization of musi 
cal criticism of the year. He says there are two kinds of 








Astor—Remarks by Honor Guests—Many Gifts Presented 





The fourteenth annual festal occasion, the regular Clark, Egyptian pendants; Mrs. R. Fred Allin, Mrs. Edgar 
Breakfast and Springtime Festival in pastel colors of the ©, Challenger, Mrs. John F. Churlo, Mrs. Charles Bech- 
Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder stein, Mrs. Charles C. Spanier, Beatrice E. Sillo, Marion 


New York Mozart Society, 
and president, took place as usual in the Hotel Astor grand Bechstein, and Marion 


ballroom, May 5, and was a notable social success. The dozen golf balls. 

many handsome colored gowns, the crinoline costumes of The new governors of the club for 1923-24 received a 
the breakfast committee, the Junior Cabinet, governors of warm welcome. They include Mrs. George L. Kumpf, 
the club and guests of honor, with the appropriate music Mrs. John Kneisel, Mrs. Ernest Hothorn, Mrs. Ellis Bux- 
by Orlando's orchestra of a score of instruments, all made }aum, Lillian Schwoerer and Mrs. C. Benjamin Philips. 
a lively, attractive scene. As members entered the ‘ ‘apple The president, as usual, threw her new hat later to the 


A. O'Neill each received half a 


orchard” reception room, they formed in line, a committee 
personally escorting each member and guest of honor to 
President McConnell, who in turn introduced each to her 
neighbor at her right, and so on down the line. So the 
1,500 members and guests filed past, and at about 1 o’clock 
found themselves in the grand ballroom. Here was a veri- 


Juniors, and Angela Cochrane was the lucky winner 

The very enjoyable event finished with dancing, and so 
came to an end the fourteenth annual breakfast, testifying 
to the successful past and the still greater future of the 
New York Mozart Society In closing, one might well 
quote the Invocation, sung by the Choral at the outset, and 


table riot in colors, with decorations on every table, 1,500 
being seated, apple blossoms covering tables everywhere. 
President McConnell rapped for order and introduced 


printed in the program, as follows: 
(Music by Spross) 


Dr. Keigwin, who was made official chaplain of the Mozart M ay our hearts be tuneful, Lord 
Society; he invoked divine blessing in graceful words, and On Thy grace relying, 
the Choral sang the Invocation, printed below. The presi Zealous art Thou in Thy word 


All our wants supplying; 

Round Thy table now we sing, 

T hanks for all Thy love doth bring. 

John McNab 


dent stated that over half the members (525) had already 
paid their annual dues for next season, thus assuring the 
needed financial impulse to make it notable. Then she 
offered a toast (every one standing) to the President of Rev 





EDOARDO 


PETRI 


TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


Mr. Petri announces that he 
will continue to teach privately 
through the Summer months 
without interruption. 





Studio 1425 Broadway New York City 
Telephone Pennsylvania 2625 








these United States, and, following that, one “To the next 








President, Senator Edwards, of New Jersey.” Mrs. Me- 
Connell next mentioned Mrs. Muschenheim, wife of the 
hotel’s proprietor, and presented her with flowers. Rev. 
Father John Dooley was then mentioned by her. The priest 
said he was quite overcome with the splendid picture before 
him; that he at first tried to keep his eyes on the ceiling, 
but soon found them wandering to the floor level (small 
wonder!). Rey. Father McGoldrick said the exquisite 
scene quite entranced him, spoke of the club banner with 
the illustrious name of pean and Rey. Father Irwin said 
this was “an Elysian field, a garden of ladies.” Samuel 
Gardner Estabrook, husband o Mrs. Estabrook, chairman 
of the breakfast committee, said a few words, followed by 
Mrs. Haradon. Mrs. Clarence Burns spoke of Music Week, 
what the Mozart Society had accomplished, the East Side 
clinic maintained by the Mozart, and the board of govern- 
ors presented President McConnell with a beautiful dia 
mond cross, which quite overcame the recipient. Here the 
appropriate melody (referring to the president’s name), 
Sweet Adaline, was played, to enthusiastic applause from 
all present. She thanked the board with much feeling. 
Having introduced the speakers so far, she continued by 
presenting to the assembly the twenty-two guests of honor, 
who were Senator Edward I. Edwards and Mrs. Edwards, 
Mrs. Clarence Burns, Lulu Breid, Rev. John H. Dooley, 
Samuel G. Estabrook, Rev. James F. Irwin, Dr. and Mrs. 
A. Edwin Keigwin, Suzanne Keener, Noble McConnell, 
Rev. John McGoldrick, Mrs. Frederick A. Muschenheim, 
Mr. and Mrs, Richard T. Percy, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Ries- 
berg, Mrs. Edwin Bliss Shayes, Mrs. Charles Whitman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard L. White, and Mrs. John Francis Yaw- 
er. 

Mrs. John Francis Yawger, noted club woman, told ap- 
propriate stories. Howard L. White and Mrs. White, of 
the New York Tribune, were introduced. Mrs. Charles 
Whitman said a few words, as did Frederick W. Riesberg, 
of the staff of the Musica Courter. Mrs. Muschenheim 
bowed, and Suzanne Keener sang her thanks in Saint- 
Saéns’ bird song, with coloratura effects, reaching high E’s 
with ease. A “baby shower” for Attorney Daiches was 
announced by the preside nt, as planned by the capable Mrs. 
Estabrook. There followed the giving of gifts by the 
president, as follows: Mrs. Estabrook, a hand painted 
gold edged dinner service; Mrs. William Maynard Hara- 
don, half a dozen gold service plates; Mrs. E. Bassford 
Schmalholz, similar plates; Mrs. Owen J. McWliliams, a 
Tiffany sport wrist watch; Mrs. Jack Schumacher. ame- 
thyst chain and pendant; Frances Pendergast, golf bag; 


MARGOT HAYES 


CONTRALTO 














Miss Margot Hayes, contralto, at Kimball Hall was 
heard in her last three groups his was ample opportunit 
to judge Miss Hayes’ voice and talent, bot! f which a 
of unusual promise and augur well for her wal 
artistic future The timbre of her voice athe 
lovely and warm in color, and lends itself read ex] 
sion of the text's message I liked her particu we 
Rubenstein's ‘ rhe Tear’, where she displayed a el 
mezza-voce R: uchmaninoff's ‘Lilacs’ ing in the vw 
ment as it is played by the composer in his piar rrar 
ment of this exquisite fragment, could ea I 
repeated. So could the Rubenstein song, for that 
Chicago American, Herman Devrie 

A vivacious personality of attractive outward mie M 
Margot Hayes by name, was mistress last night t a 
recital to an appreciative audience at Kimball [a H 
voice, a contralto of bright and pleasing quality and it 
gently used, was heard to advantage t r f 
songs admirably chosen to bring its me to the f 
Wholly delightful were “two old-fashioned songs i 
Temple's. ‘Mv Lady's Bower” and The Trysting Ws 
by Berthold Tours In the closing group of ng \ 
Goring Thomas, “To Welcome You” and “W ‘ 
Trees” were much applauded Miss Haye " I 
good range Chicago Journal 

Margot Hayes, contralto, at K i H M 
appeared in a recital of unusually fine qua It w 
which Miss Hayes evoked the warmest applause f 
very excellent renditions she gave to the five gt 
songs presented This clever young vocalist { 
fine, powerful, rich voice, beautifully trained 4 
much interpretative talent, which the very wide rang f 
songs chosen tested very thoroughly She w 
successful in a very spirited rendering of I 
Cavaliers” (Dargomzysky) and Brahms Der S 
also the beautiful Rubenstein song ‘“The Tear”, “Le 
(Thomas), Moussorgsky’s “Ho oP ak and Rachmar 
exquisite “Lilacs”. It is also very agreeable expe P 
to listen to so beautiful a setting to “Bonjour S 1 
that composed by Mr. Devries, it being as charming t 
own original way as the popular one so much used 
a welcome novelty. Miss Hayes gave it most charn 
and won special applause thereby.—-Chicago Musi 

Miss Margot Hayes gave a song recital last evening 
Kimball Hall. Miss Hayes has a full, resonant contralto 
voice, almost verging on the mezzo-soprano, which sb has 
learned to control well. She sings with underst ling f 
the music and with temperament There was variety 
her singing and the brilliant numbers she sang wit! 
especial spirit. Miss Hayes showed the interpretative 


instinct.—The Chicago Evening Post, Karleton Hackett 

At Kimball Hall Margot Hayes, contralto, disclosed in 
a trying recital of German, French, Norwegian, Russian 
and English songs, a voice of pleasing quality, commendable 
as to its tone production, susceptible of diverse changes 
of mood and style and of adequate range Four Russian 
songs by Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff, Rubenstein and Dar 
gomzysky, the last arranged by Kurt Schindler, were given 
with the proper interpretative spirit, and two old fashioned 
songs by Hope Temple and Berthold Tours had quaintness 
and charm. They were especially well rendered,--Chicago 
Daily News, Maurice Rosenfeld 








Bessie E. Stevens, Grace Hession and Mrs. Malcolm V. 
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FLORENCE MACSETE, 
LENokA’ ‘SPARKES, Lyrie Soprano, 
Studios: 318 West 624 St.. NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 





BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 145rd Street, New York City. Tel, 2970 Audubon 

















DR. CHERUBINO RAFFAELLI 


From Royal Conservatory, Florence, italy 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANO 
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Personal Address: Studio Club, 35 East 62 St., N. Y. 
Management: LOUIS BRAND 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 187 West 86th St., New York. 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


MARIE SUNDELIUS soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Columbia University 


Address 39 Claremont Ave. 
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Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
"A Symphony Orchestra in Brass’’ Colambia University Concerts 
Personal address: 202 Riverside Drive, New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


THE WOLFSOHN Mificar » 
712-718 fia Bid Bids, New York 


:0’C QUIRK 


Address: 54 West 82nd Street, New York 


DAN BEDDOE 


TENOR 


Voice Culture—Reclitals and Oratorio 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York College of Music 


114-116 EAST 85th STREET 
Cast Hein—Directore—A, Faarmcxe 
All courses will continue during the summer. 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 
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under, PETE Viele Deck. T FRAEMCKE, Piano Dept.; 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 


BARITONE 
Master Singer 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
“He displayed to advantage his excel. 


lent diction and artistic sensibility,” 
New York American. 


GEORGE H. LAWSON, Manager 
267 Macon St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7992-W Deeatar 





Management: 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





THE PROPER PLACE OF MUSIC IN EDUCATION 


An Evaluation of Music as a Specific Study and Its Relation to Education as a Whole 


To begin with, music as a school subject is well established. 
In the elementary school it is recognized as an unprepared 
and non-credit subject. In this case unprepared means that 
no home work is necessary as is required in special subjects 
as arithmetic, composition, etc. The non-credit means that 
proficiency in music (sight reading) is not a requisite for 
graduation, even though the subject itself is required by the 
school law. There is ample justification for this distinction 
when we consider that there was no desire on the part of 
educators to place music on such a practical scale as arith- 
metic. With each succeeding year there is a change of 
attitude toward school music, prompted primarily by the 
attitude of musicians from the outside who believe that the 
people in school music are not all that they should be so 
far as musicianship is concerned. 


A Worp or ExpLanation. 

There are those who believe that school music should be 
subjected to a peculiar type of supervision from the outside. 
Suggestions have even been made that school music should 
be subject to government by a body of musicians of high 
standing who have made their reputation in the music world. 
This would be a good suggestion if it were not for the fact 
that people who have devoted themselves to this type of 
music might not be fit to serve as advisers in the highly 
technical problem of school music. This is by no means a 
reflection on musicians generally, but simply an explanation 
of the situation in general. The present age is an age of 
specialization, and therefore such a highly technical subject 
as school music which involves not only subject matter but 
also methods of instruction must be left in the hands of those 
who have devoted years of careful study and preparation. 

The psychology of school music is not the same as the 
psychology of music in general. Perhaps the fundamental 
point of departure might be considered as being the. same, 
but that is about all. Thereafter the two are traveling on 
different roadways, but working toward the same end. 

The musician who specializes in piano is actuated in his 
teaching by a desire to turn out piano virtuosos. He is not 
necessarily concerned with the musical education of each 
student. That is frequently left to the student himself. 
His particular mission in this case is to perfect a certain 
amount of digital skill which will guarantee to that student 
a successful career. We have frequently heard it said by 
teachers that a student’s general education and appreciation 
in music will come with experience. We assume that this 
experience is intended to convey his association with the 
outside world in general. 

Criticism or ScHoot Music. 

Just so long as we have school systems will we have 
critics who are quite certain that they are not only right in 
their judgment, but are also in a position to offer all kinds of 
valuable suggestions which, fortunately for the children, 
never materialize. The very people who are most generous 
in offering their advice and suggestions would be the first 
to rebel against a similar type of suggestions offered in 
regard to their own life wor Strange as it may seem, 
there still exists a peculiar intolerance of opinion among 
musicians which should be wiped out and wiped out forever. 
It appears to us that the proper way to accomplish this is 
to broaden the education of musicians. Take them out of 
the narrow confines of their specialized work and make 
them see music in relation to the general problem of 
education. 

Tue Prace or Scoot Music. 

What then is the place of school music in the ordinary 
school curriculum? Certainly it is not intended to make 
every child proficient in music. Neither is it intended that 
every child shall have music as a personal accomplishment. 
The great big idea behind the whole movement is that music 
as it exists in the daily life of the average adult shall be 
brought home forcibly to the child in school: to show him 
that a knowledge of music, a value of its proper place in the 
world, shall not be a closed book to most people; that it 
shall be as easily understood as the daily reading of a news- 
paper. Musicians are responsible for the peculiar state of 
affairs. It is unfortunate that there are so many “posers” 
in music. The layman is no longer interested in the long 
haired variety of musician, nor is he willing to tolerate the 
over- -exaggerated emphasis on the artistic temperament. 
While music still remains a great art, the advancement of 
music is on a purely business basis, otherwise there is no 
advancement, and therefore it is important that musicians 
as individuals should recognize the importance of reorganiz- 
ing themselves. 


Music IN THE SCHOOL. 


We now come to the problem as to exactly how much 
time should be devoted to music. There are a great many 
subjects in the school curriculum and approximately twenty- 
five hours a week in which to accomplish everything that 
has to be done. Music is allowed but 1/25 of the total time. 
We have never made sufficient research to determine whether 
or not this is the actual proportion of music in our regular 
lives. Offhand we would say that it is more than 1/25. 
There is certainly a great deal of time wasted that might 
properly be devoted to the business of educating ourselves. 
Still this does not answer the question as to whether or 
not music should have more time in common school educa- 
tion. We are convinced of one thing, and that is: 1/25. is 
not enough time to prepare properly the child for his service 
in the world. The proper place * | music in education is to 
fit into every niche which has been left vacant by the 
failure of ordinary education and to prepare children 
properly for their great task of living. If more time is 
allowed how shall it be used? Will it go to specialized 
education in music? Will it go to a superficial training in 
appreciation, or will it go to the ordinary routine of pro- 
ficiency in technic? It is difficult to tell just which of these 
phases is the most important. The facet remains that 





progress in music education is constant. We are certain 
that the development is not being retarded because educators 
fail to appreciate its value, but merely the time element 
involved. Music in the school has come to stay, and will 
remain a constant balance wheel in the matter of equating 
subjects properly. 


Franco De Gregorio Forming Company 


Franco De Gregorio, well known New York vocal 
teacher and formerly leading tenor of the Quinlan Opera 
Company with which he toured around the world, is forming 
a company to give opera, oratorio and concerts, for appear- 
ances in South America, Cuba and this country. Owing to 
his former associations with various opera houses, Mr. De 
Gregorio is well able to make the necessary negotiations and 
announces that he will be pleased to hear voices of advanced 
singers or talented beginners, who might be interested in 
appearing with the company. Appointments for hearing 


FRANCO DE GREGORIO 


may be made by telephone or in writing to his Metropolitan 
Opera House Building studios. 

Apropos of the concerts that will be given, Mr. De Greg- 
orio says that these will not be mixed programs, but that 
each will be devoted to one composer, such as an all-Schu- 
bert, an all-Mozart, an all-Spontini, or an all-Pergolese, etc. 


Father Finn’s Summer Master Classes at 
Gunn School 


Father William J. Finn, an authority on church music 
in America, conductor of the famous Paulist Choir, of 
New York, is to lecture this summer for the Master Classes 
at the Gunn School of Music, Chicago. The announce- 
ment has aroused great interest, but there seems to be a 
rather general idea that his sixty-hour course will be ad- 
dressed to choir masters and organists only. This is in- 
accurate inasmuch as every one of the three series has 
values for anyone interested in choral art, either from the 
standpoint of vocal technic or in the larger problems of the 
literature. Public school teachers should find it valuable. 
The several headings of his syllabus show the breadth of 
the course. 

Thus he will talk of the Merging of All Choral Elements 
in the Choral Ensemble, General Principles of A Cappella 
Singing, Modern Russian Choruses, Medieval Polyphony, 
Methods for Securing Accuracy in Pitch, Methods for 
Quick Rehearsal of Repertory, Collateral Requirements 
of a Choral Conductor. 

Lee Pattison, who is the other “guest” at the Gunn 
School this summer, seems destined to be as popular a 
teacher as he is a pianist. Registrations for this class have 
been so numerous that it is necessary to instruct his ad- 
mirers to move quickly if they desire time. 


Easton Booked for Montclair Next Season 


Florence Easton, who is now on a Western concert tour, 
has been engaged for a recital next season’ in Montclair, 
N. J. The Metropolitan soprano wi!l appear in a concert 
program with Paul Althouse and Fred Patton. 


More Summer Dates for Althouse 


Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan tenor, will prolong his 
season this year by singing various summer engagements. 
The latest of these to be announced is at West Chester, 
Pa., on July 26, when he will give a full recital program. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Albany, N. Y., May 2.—An audience that taxed the 
capacity of the First Presbyterian Church greeted Dr. 
Healey Willan, of Toronto, for his organ recital under the 
auspices of the Eastern New York branch of the American 
Guild of Organists. He played his own Introduction and 
Fugue impressively; improvised on a Gregorian melody 
(suggested by Dr. Brodeur, of the Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception) and also gave Bach numbers with 
fine effect. Dr. Harold W. Thompson is dean of the East- 
ern New York Guild. 

The Albany Mannerchor gave its annual concert in East- 
ern Star Hall, Henry Hamecher conducting. The soloists 
were Mrs. Christian T. Martin, soprano; William C. Kahle, 
baritone, and Raymond I. Zwack, violinist. The choir num- 
bers, sung with good effect, included Friederich Hegar’s 
Morgen im Wald, Abt’s Waldabendschein and Pache’s Moon- 
rise. 

The final concert of the season of the Monday Musical 
Club took place in Chancellors’ Hall, Elmer Tidmarsh con- 
ducting and Mrs. George D. Elwell at the piano. Max 
Gegna, cellist, was the guest artist. Incidental solos were 
given by Mrs. Leo K. Fox, Lillian Coyle and Mary Whish 
and violin numbers by Lillian Jones and Regina L. Held. 

Elizabeth J. Hoffman, president of the Monday Musical 
Club, who has been seriously ill, is rn 

Atlanta, Ga., May 5.—The greatest week of the fifty- 
two in Atlanta has once more passed into history. Atlanta’s 
thirteenth annual week of Metropolitan Grand Opera closed 
on April 28 with William Tell, which has not been offered 
since 1906, with Martinelli scoring another triumph in the 
role of Arnoldo. Rosa Ponselle, singing her third heavy 
role in as many days, scored as Mathilde. 

The exact figures of the financial success of opera week 
have not been given out, but it was considered reasonably 
certain that the guarantee of $125,000 (the largest guarantee 
since opera was inaugurated in 1910) had been realized. 
A review of the casts and operas presented this season 
divulged the fact that of all the present stars only one ap- 
peared in the first opera week in Atlanta—Antonio Scotti. 
That this artist has endeared himself not only as a singer 
but as a man and a “good fellow” was attested by the 
salvos of applause that greeted his appearance throughout 
the week. 

Harold Simon, a twelve-year-old boy, of Columbus, Miss., 
with his piano teacher, Julia Oliver Eckford, were among 
the interesting guests in Atlanta during opera week. A 
brilliant future is predicted for this young pianist by Theo- 
dore Bohlman, of the Memphis Conservatory, and Alfred 
Marowich, the latter artist offering to develop the talents 
of the young pianist at his conservatory in Los Angeles. 
Master Simon was presented in a recital at the Woman's 
Club under the auspices of Theodora Morgan-Stephens, 
Mable Whitney Rolfe and Julia Oliver Eckford. He offered 
two of his own compositions. Later, he was on the pro- 
gram offered at the civic auditorium where the Stone 
Mountain Memorial held its meeting. 

Perry Bremer, cornet soloist of the Howard Theater 
Orchestra, has opened a studio in Atlanta. Mr. Bremer is 
an artist of ability and an addition to the musical circles 
of Atlanta. 

The Emory University Glee Club held its annual meet- 
ing at which officers were elected for the coming year and 
plans discussed for the future. 

The program for the last Wednesday morning program 
of the Atlanta Music Study Club had as its subject, Mod- 
ern Music, and included a group of songs by an Atlanta 
composer, George F, Lindner, whose setting of the poems 
from The Gardener by Rabindranath Tagore is of special 
musical value. The musicians aiding in presenting the pro- 
gram were Mrs. Armond Carrol, Kurt Mueller, Margaret 
Battle, Mr. Fry, Mrs. Benjamin Elsas, Ethel Berger, Mrs. 
John Candler and Mrs, Philip Shulhafer. 

Loulie Ross Brown, one of Atlanta’s most talented sing- 
ers, who appeared at the Rialto Theater last week, has been 
engaged for the second week because of her popularity. 

Don Ferrandou, whose baritone voice is of magnificent 
timbre, is filling another engagement at the Howard Theater. 

W edemeyer’ s concert band has begun the regular season of 
open-air concerts at Lakewood Park. These concerts are 
a Sunday afternoon feature. 

The Woman's Club of Atlanta paid a graceful tribute to 
Byron Warner, a talented tenor who has been generous with 
his excellent voice in aiding the club at all times, by pre- 
senting him with a voice scholarship with the teacher of 
Beniamino Gigli. The young singer had an interesting inter- 
view with Gigli during that artist's appearance here in opera. 

‘Gladys Adams presented her piano pupil, Sarah Peace, at 
the former’s home in Douglas. Miss Peace was assisted 
by Mrs. J. L. Dorris, soprano, and Louise Shamblin, of 
Rome. 

Mrs. Percy Cox presented her pupils in a recital at Wash- 
ington Seminary, May 5, in a program consisting of solo 
and ensemble numbers. 

As a prelude to opera week Charles A. Sheldon, city 
organist, confined his program on April 22 to selections 
from the operas which were to be presented. He was as- 
sisted by Nora Allen, E. Volpi, Mrs. Leroy Webb, Clifford 
Durham, Thomas Dendy, Floyd B. Fuller, John Clotworthy 
and W. Van Goidtsnoven., 

The primary and intermediate piano pupils of Anna Mae 
Farmer gave a recital at the Wesley Memorial Auditorium. 
Assisting were Margaret Castles, reader; Kate Kosch and 
Bertha Gibson. The pupils presented were Allie Stone, 
Miriam Jones, Margaret Vining, Mary Louise Williams, 
Odel Soyes, Elizabeth Patterson, Margaret Castles, Aleen 
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Dry, Dorothy Cook, Irving Greenbaum, Lula Thompson, 
Janie Rhodes, Winifred Hosch, Laura Thom son, Josephine 
Callis, Dorothy Ramage, Sam "Hughes and Ocilee Holt. 
The Atlanta Woman's Club has expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the services of the following — in making a 
success of the seven opera musicales: Eda Bartholomew 
Frances Woodberry, Mrs. Robert Cooney, Byron Warner, 
Russell Dale, Susie Bowden Johnson, A. W. Browning, 
Bess Merrill Smith, Grace Brown Lee Townsend, Helen 
Conyers, Charles Hoke, Harry Pomar, Tom Huffman, Mrs. 
Byron Carlton, E. A. Werner, Harry Bates, John Mullin, 
Minna Hecker and Ernest Allen. P. G, 


Boston, Mass.—-(See letter on another page). 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page). 
Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page). 


Convent, N. J., May 7.—The Music Week activities 
at the Academy and College of St. Elizabeth were opened 
with a lecture on musical appreciation by Louise West- 
wood, supervisor of music in Newark, N. J. On Thurs- 
day evening Margaret English, of the faculty, gave an ex- 
tremely interesting song recital. Miss English, at present 
a pupil of Madame Sembrich, is in possession of a very 
promising voice. Her clear diction is a feature. 

With these and other recitals on the program, Music 
Week proved a decided benefit. W. H. 

Elba, Ala., May 5.—The Music Study Club was enter- 
tained at the home of Mrs. A. J. Mills recently. The Life 
of Grieg was the subject for the afternoon, presented by 
Mrs. Dana Perdue. Soloists were Mesdames B. H. Boyd, 
W. C. Braswell and Ida M. Lowery, with a reading by 
Eloise Ham. J. P. M. 

Englewood, N. J., May 3.—Alfred Boyce, former 
director of St. Paul’s choir, made his appearance recently 
as conductor of the Amphion Glee Club, a young organiza- 
tion that is revealing great possibilities since it is comprised 
of exceptionally good male voices. The members of the 
People’s Institute and friends were present in great num- 
bers to enjoy the interesting program. Emy Ellerman, con- 
tralto, and Helen Jeffry, violinist, were soloists and Ray- 
mond G. Holtz accompanied for the club. Miss Ellerman’s 
contralto attracted much attention for its resonant quality 
and her numbers were given with a great deal of charm. 
Miss Jeffry proved an apt and interesting violinist. Two 
selections of the club which were much liked were the Ser- 
enade, by A. M. Storch, in which William H. Gleims, tenor, 
carried the words to a humming accompaniment, and On 
the Road to Mandalay, in which Andrea Sarto’s baritone 
was given exposition. M. G. E. 

Fitchburg, Mass., May 5.—The annual Presentation 
Concert of the Fitchburg High School, given each year in 
connection with the annual Fitchburg Music Festival, but 
this year a separate event because of the cancellation of 
the festival, following the sudden death of Nelson P. Coffin, 
was given in the assembly hall of the high school, April 27. 
The program was under the direction of Gwilym Miles, 
director of music at the school, and was enjoyed by a larg: 
audience of music lovers. The substantial cash prizes given 
annually for several years by Herbert I. Wallace for the 
best essays written on musical topics by students of the 
school were presented on this occasion. This was done by 
Principal Charles T. Woodbury. The winners and their 
prizes, in gold, were as follows: First prize, Alice Marion 
Rice, $75; second prize, Pauline Josepuine St. Germaine, 
$50; third prize, Dorothy Proctor, $25. The judges of the 
essays submitted were Mrs. Sylvester M. Nathan, Mrs. Nor- 
man Harrower, and William R. Rankin. The annual award 
of these prizes is awaited with much interest by the student 
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body of the school. The evening was made a delightful one, 
musically, through the efforts of Mr. Miles who, together 
with the late Nelson P. Coffin, who immediately preceded 
him as director of music, has raised the music performance 
in the school and the appreciation of music to an espe- 
cially high standard. 

Those participating in the concert were the combined 
senior-junior chorus of 300 voices, the selected girls’ glee 
club of forty voices, the high school band of twenty pieces, 
an orchestra of eighteen student musicians and a quartet of 
vocal soloists—Ruth Howe Donley, soprano; Beulah Smith 
Hildebrant, contralto; Henry J. Clancy, tenor, and Gwilym 
Miles, baritone. One of the most pleasing offerings of the 
evening was the Lehmann song cycle, In a Persian Garden, 
by the quartet with Mabel E. Sheddon serving as accom- 


panist. The various musical organiations were all under the 
direction of Mr. Miles with the exception of the high 
school orchestra, which was led by Alice E. Pepin. The 


proceeds of the concert after payment of expenses were 
turned over to the fund used in the support of the music 
department of the school. 

The sudden cancellation of the annual music festival fol- 
lowing the death of Mr. Coffin resulted in a great disappoint- 
ment not only to the members of the large chorus and oth- 
ers who were to participate in this event but to many hun- 
dred music lovers of this and other cities who have be 
come regular patrons. In announcing the cancellation it 
was also stated that the festivals would be resumed next 
year and formal action is expected to be taken at the annual 
business meeting of the Fitchburg Choral Society. The 
board of directors are to recommend that the annual festi- 
vals be continued with practically the same group of guar- 
antors, 

Fitchburg has not been without several interesting and 
important musical events, however, during the spring months. 
One of the most successful of these late season concerts 
was presented at City Hall on April 30 by the Paulist 
Choristers, including seventy voices under the direction of 
Father William J. Finn. This was under the local aus- 
pices of the Fitchburg Daughters of Isabella with Helen 
M. Maney, Katherine Scanlon, Margaret Broderick, Marion 
Madigan, Mrs. James Coburn and Mrs. D. T. Mulcahy as 
the committee in charge. Every seat was taken by an audi- 
ence that enjoyed an unusually attractive program to the 
utmost and evidenced its appreciation in an unmistakable 

way. The visit of the choristers had been awaited with 
much interest. The soloists were Jack Huber, Brendon 


O'Callaghan and Thomas Moran, from the juvenile sec- 
tion of the choir ; Fenwick Newell, tenor, and H. O. Moyle, 
baritone. Mr. Newell is a brother of Mrs. Fred A. Wat 


son, of this city and has been heard before, 
ance had special interest. 

Three French artists appeared in a joint concert at City 
Hall, April 20, under the auspices of St. Joseph’s Parish 
They were Paul Dufault, tenor; Roland Poisson, violinist, 
and Alfred Carrier, pianist, who gave a varied, well bal 
anced and admirably rendered program. 

Ernst Paananen, the Finnish violinist formerly with the 

(Continued on Page 54). 
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Von Klenner at Woman’s Press Club 


To many the feature of the April 28 meeting of the 
Woman's Press Club was the address, A Musical Crusade, 
by Baroness Katharine Evans Von Klenner. The day was 
devoted to music. Amy Ray-Sewards, chairman, intro- 
duced the speakers and participants, and Mme. Von Klenner’s 
talk was of course on opera in English. She herself was 
chairman and later president of this club some years ago, 
and alluding to this she said she counted time only by 
achievement. “Ours is a crusade for opera in English at 
a fair price, dollar opera in the vernacular” said she. “What 
is demanded will be given; American composers must be 
demanded, with such singers for instance as Percy Hemus 
(who represented William Wade Hinshaw, and later gave a 
fine and witty talk). “Our audiences are not educated or 
developed sufficiently to demand all operas should be sung 
in English; we all love a bargain, so when we can get 
music, scenery, action all for a dollar, we buy this as a 
bargain. You know it does not take too much mentality to 
understand opera; the great middle class must demand it. 
Che Daughters of Isabella of Bridgeport, Conn,, raised many 
dollars for war purposes through giving opera; Cincinnati 


will have grand opera, but sung in Italian or German, 
June 20 Frank Morris, a young impresario (here he was 
introduced to the audience) will institute grand opera in our 
baseball park.” This and much else she said in her own 


inimitable way, with much humor, many quips and side 
remarks 

Augusta Tollefsen played three piano pieces with spirited 
interpretation, and united with the Tollefsen Trio in playing 
the theme and variations from Tschaikowsky’s op. 50. 
Geoffrey O'Hara sang some of his own songs and gave a 
humorous talk; Dr. Floyd S$. Muckey talked on Constructive 
Voice Criticism; John C, Freund talked on What Music 
Can Do For Us; Carrie Barbour Galyon talked on Healing 
Through Music (a spiritual touch), and an altogether un- 
necessary socalled system of musical notation was given by 


one A, Sidney Reeve, Everything and anything in musical 
sounds can be indited through the present system, 

Guests of honor for the day, introduced by chairman Ray- 
Sewards, were Hon, Philip Berolzheimer, Lillie D’ Angelo 


Bergh, Cecil Cowdrey, Harry Gilbert, Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, Mr. and Mrs, Henry Holden Huss, Dr. Eugene A. 
Noble, Robert Huntington Terry, Mrs. W. O. Thompson, 


Sittig Trio Enjoyed 


‘Lhe Sittig Trio (Margaret Sittig, violin; Edgar H. Sittig, 
cello, and Frederick V, Sittig, piano) attracted a large 
audience to its annual concert in the grand ball room of 
Hotel Plaza on Thursday afternoon, May 3. This organiza- 
tion has established a big following in the metropolis during 
the past lew years The Sittig Trio presents the concerted 
numbers with beautiful tonal balance, intelligence and mu- 
sicianship, making the ensemble work delightful to the ear. 

At this concert, the same excellent qualities which hereto- 
fore characterized its performances, were again outstanding. 
The program opened with trio in D minor, Mendelssohn, 
which was admirably given. Other ensemble numbers were 
Improvisation, op. 41, by P. J. Miersch (dedicated to the 
Sittig Trio), and Norwegian Dance, Grieg; these selections 
were presented at close of concert. The balance of the very 
interesting program was devoted to solo work. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Margaret Sittig, whose art has broadened materially, 
played in a masterly manner, with abandon and finish, sonata 
in D major, Handel, and a group comprising Romanza 
Andaluza, Sarasate; Widmung, Schumann-Auer; Hindoo 
Chant, Rimsky- Korsakoff-Kreisier, and Indian Snake Dance, 
by Burleigh, for which she was 'sincerely applauded. She 
was the recipient of many beautiful floral offerings. Edgar 
H. Sittig gave Boellman’s Symphonic Variations, eliciting 
well deserved applause. Anna Hamlin, soprano, the assisting 
artist, was heard to good advantage in Lungi dal caro ben, 
Sarti; Bel piacere, Handel- Bibb; Ah, forse e lui (from 
Trovatore), Verdi; The Sprig of Thyme, Grainger; The 
Little Shephe rd’s Song, Watts; Song of the Open, LaForge, 
and Chanson d'Amour (with cello obligato), Hollman. She 
also received several floral tributes. The three soloists were 
obliged to add encores. 

Frederick V. Sittig, in addition to his fine ensemble play- 
ing, accompanied the soloists in a highly artistic manner, 


Plans Complete for Master School of Music at 
Lake Orion, Mich. 


The plans of the Master School of Music, to be held 
from July 9 to 30, in connection with the International 
Chautauqua Assembly at Lake Orion, Mich., from July 4 
to August 26, are now complete. A number of artists of 
note will either teach or appear in recital there during 
the session. Those giving vocal instruction are: Prof. 
Enrico Rosati, teacher of Gigli, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and other well known artists, who will teach 
for three weeks—from July 9 to July 30; another will be 
Mme. Virginia Colombati, with many pupils on the stage 
and in opera, among these Josephine Lucchese, who has 
established such a fine reputation for herself ‘within the 
last two years and has studied exclusively with Mme. Colom- 
bati; the third is also well known for his uncommon gift 
of voice, musical talent, original style and mastery in secur- 
ing effects—Cameron McLean. 

In the violin department will be: Rachelle Copeland, a 
young Canadian violinist, who studied with Leopold Auer. 
Leo Ornstein, the pianist and composer, will teach for the 
four full weeks of the summer school, which is indeed a 
great asset. FE. Robert Schmitz, also ‘equally well known 
as a pianist, will teach for three weeks—August 6 to 25. 
Helen Norfleet, of the Norfleet Trio, will also teach a 
class during the entire time of the summer school. 

During the session, a number of artists will be heard in 
recital. Josephine Lucchese, coloratura soprano, will give a 
recital on August 18, and Rachelle Copeland, the Canadian 
violinist, will be heard in the first recital of the session on 
July 7. On Saturday, July 14, Maria Carreras, the bril- 
liant Italian pianist, wiil appear in a recital, Other an- 
nouncements will be made later. 


Berthe Erza Singing in France 

Berthe Erza, the young French soprano who made a 
decided stir at her first recital in Aeolian Hall two seasons 
ago, returned to her native country last fall and has been 
winning there the same fine opinions for her voice and sing- 
ing that were accorded her here. On December 4 she gave 
a joint recital at the Salle des Agriculteurs, Paris, with 
Johnny Aubert, pianist. This was her debut in the capital 
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of her homeland and the critics were unanimous and loud 
in their praise. Later in the winter Mme. Erza went to 
French Africa, where she resided as a child, and gave con- 
certs in Algiers, Tunis and Morocco, with notable success 
wherever she appeared. This spring she has been heard in 
recital at Monte Carlo and other cities in the south of 
France. 


Luella Meluis Pleases Raleigh 


“No audience in the recent concert history of Raleigh 
(N. C.) has generated quite the enthusiasm per head as 
was meted out to Luella Meluis by a few hundred people 
when she sang last night at the City Auditorium in her 
first appearance in the geal said the News and Observer 
of that city on March 2 

“Luella Meluis is a singer to stir enthusiasm. She has 
the three essentials: voice, personality and good looks, com- 
pounded in about equal proportions, and all three of a quality 
that must eventually place her at the top rank among the 
coloratura sopranos, and pave the way for a distinguished 
career in artistic achievement. 

“The voice is soft, smooth and mellow, with none of 
the white hardness of the usual coloratura, but with‘all the 
flexibility required for the most exacting pieces designed for 
use in a vocal fireworks exhibition. It is a Home Sweet 
Home voice that can sweep magnificently through the 
labyrinthine passage of the Dinorah Shadow Song. She 
did both, and did them surpassingly well, 

“As to personality, she is gracious, well poised, and, as 
they say in this goodly section of the earth, ‘folksy.’ After 
the regular program was done, she chatted with the audience, 
sat down at the piano and played her own accompaniments 
to some little French folk songs that she had gathered up 
when she was studying in that country.” 


Operatic Performances at Institute of 
Musical Art 


Three performances of scenes from four operas will be 
given By the opera class of the Institute of Musical Art in 
the recital hall, at 120 Claremont avenue, on the evenings 
of May 24 and May 25, and Saturday afternoon, May 26 
This will be the first time that the students at the Institute 
will have presented opera performances, and Orfeo, Rigo- 
letto, Cavalleria Rusticana and Lohengrin have been chosen. 
The roles will be sung by different students at each per- 
formance. Alexander Savine, who came to the Institute 
this past season as one of the faculty, is instructor of the 
opera class and in charge of the productions. 


Schumann Heink Gives “Magnificent” Concert 
in Ottawa 


After Ernestine Schumann Heink had appeared recently 
in Ottawa, Ill, her managers were in receipt of a letter 
from the principal and secretary of the Board of Education, 
under whose auspices the performance was held, enthusing 
about the “magnificent concert” the great contralto gave. 
A packed house greeted the singer who was “in high spirits 
and happy frame of mind” and “her coming was enjoyed 
by everybody.” 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL’S IMPERSONATION 
OF JENNY LIND A MASTERWORK 





(Continued from page 16) 
there was a howl from the purists. It was the death of 
the ballet! the negation of all art !—just such words as were 
used by Hanslick about Wagner, and by singers of the early 
Wagnerian days about his impossible demands on the voice, 
the unsingable quality of his vocal writing. 

From the present day point of view, how did the singers 
of the old forgotten days sing? It is easy to get some idea 
of it from the known facts of virtuoso playing on the in- 
struments. Paganini, for instance, is said to have used 
very thin strings so as to facilitate his left hand technic. 
If so, then he had a very thin tone, and it is probable that 
there was little of what we know as “punch” in his playing. 
The pianos of old were thin, tinkling instruments. There 
was little variation between piano and forte, and some of 
the scores are scarcely marked for expression at all. Where 
today they have been filled with nuance indications, the orig- 
inal scores had none. Some of the early scores had not even 
a tempo mark. 

Yet the people were satisfied, and we may fairly assume 
that they had but lin ited sense of judgment in matters of 
interpretation and cen.ered their entire interest on speed, 
lightness, virtuosity in the old sense of the word. Is it 
possible otherwise to imagine their enjoyment of such things 
as the Haydn sonatas, and those of Clementi, Boccherini 
and others, consisting ‘mostly of mere purling runs? Is it 
possible to imagine a modern audience being satisfied with 
the performance of a concerto, when both orchestra and 
soloist played the work at sight without rehearsal, as actu- 
ally happened with one of Beethoven’s immortal master- 
pieces? 

And with regard to singing, the case was very similar. 
Deems Taylor puts it in a nutshell when he says: “The 
people who complain that Wagner killed the art of bel 
canto are uttering only a half truth. What he did was to 
demonstrate anew the fact that opera is, at its best, a dra- 
matic rather than a strictly musical form, and that a signif- 
icant voice is more thrilling than a pretty one. The singer 
who makes his appeal to his public on the strength of his 
acting and his power to color his voice to suit the dramatic 
exigencies of the moment can go on singing until he dies.” 

Which, again, is only a half truth. For Mr. Taylor might 
well have included the entire art of modern song in this 
appraisal of values. The fact is that the days of “sweet 
song” are past, and when Mme. Hempel offers us a Jenny 
Lind program she offers not half, but twice, what Lind 
(probably ) had to offer, for she adds to the sweetness and 
virtuosity of Lind the dramatic force, fervor, passion, the 
entire modernistic, post-Wagnerian, point of view of Hem- 


el. 

Hempel could not go back if she would. She could not 
divest herself of that breadth and strength of modern vi- 
sion, which is the great achievement of our day, even if she 
were to try to do so, which her artistic loyalty and sincerity 
would not permit. Her inte rpretations are as far above those 
of the past as the interpretations of modern opera are above 
those of the past, or as the playing of our great modern 
orchestras, with their perfect balance, their careful re- 
hearsal and preparation of the music, is beyond the orches- 
tra playing of the past. 

The Hempel Lind program is an idealization, a recon- 
struction. It gives a picture of the past fitted to modern 
eyes and ears, and deserves the same consideration and 
respect as the reconstructions that have been made in re- 
cent years of the Shakespeare plays, the Mozart operas, the 
Wagnerian reconstruction of the Nibelungen Ring and other 
quaint legends of the olden time. 

The Jenny Lind Concert is a masterwork in miniature. 
And perhaps it may be well to add that a little such an- 
cestor worship serves a useful purpose in these crass days 
of emancipation and iconoclasm when hardly an art-ideal is 
safe before the onslaughts of those who believe that salva- 
tion lies in repudiation, who look forward so persistently 
that, if they had their way, they would wipe out the past 
with a single stroke. 

Frieda Hempel is not one of those. In her march forward 
she still has time to look back to do honor to one who 


carried the banner of art in the olden days . . . and 
carried it so high, the world still sees it shimmering in the 
sun! Ps ¥. 


William Thorner Praises Openshaw Ballad 


William Thorner, eminent pedagogue of New York City, 
was asked regarding the merits of Openshaw’s ballad, Love 
Sends a Little Gift of Roses. He was so enthusiastic that 
he told a representative that, instead of writing a letter he 
called at the office personally to express his pleasure. Not 
only was the number good for teaching but also a most 
effective song for the artists. Tandy MacKenzie enjoys 
singing it. Rosa Ponselle, of the Metropolitan Opera, has 
programmed it on a number of her programs. Anne Roselle, 
also of the Metropolitan, has sung it during the past season 
on tour, and the same is true of Louise Baer and George 
Morgan, artist-pupils of the Thorner studio. 





Friedberg to Remain at Institute of Musical 
Art 


Carl Friedberg, who has been giving a ten weeks’ course 
of piano criticism at the Institute of Musical Art, has ar- 
ranged to remain at the Institute next year as a regular 
member of the faculty. Mr. Friedberg will also make a 
concert tour in the fall, playing with the principal sym- 
Phony orchestras and in recital. His last tour in this 
country was in 1913, when he gave a series of concerts 
with Fritz Kreisler and played with the symphony orches- 
tras in the leading cities. Since that time until this past 
winter when he came to the Institute, he has been teaching 
and concertizing in Europe. 


Hanna Van Vollenhoven Gives Recital 


Hanna Van Vollenhoven, talented pianist and composer, 
was. heard by a large and enthusiastic audience at the Hotel 
Majestic, April 27. Her program was varied, including a 
Beethoven sonata (the Moonlight), the second Liszt Hun- 
garian rhapsody and numbers by Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, 
Debussy, Chabrier and Gerard Tonning. There were also 
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two interesting arrangements by Miss Van Vollenhoven 
of two old Dutch folk songs. 

Miss Van Vollenhoven has genuine musical feeling, finesse 
of style and excellent technic. Temperament, poetic feel- 
ing and seriousness of purpose mark her interpretations. 


Program of de Curtis Compositions 


Lots of good tunes and excellent singers to sing them 
were offered by Ernesto de Curtis, eminent Italian composer, 
at Town Hall, May 5. There were also two pianists and a 
violinist to make the evening more interesting for the 
capacity crowd which responded with unusual enthusiasm 
and many bravos. 

Giuseppe Danise and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi each offered 
several groups, the suave, rich baritone and pure, round 
tenor voices both used with characteristic intensity and fer- 
vor in the interpretation of the easily flowing lyrics written 
by Mr. de Curtis. Whether these songs expressed pensive, 
sentimental, tragic or dramatic moods they were always for- 
tunate for the voice and the singers obviously luxuriated in 
them and revealed their gorgeous vocal equipments at high- 
est potentiality. Two soprano voices, very different and 
equally captivating, also gave expositions of the Italian's 
melodies. These were Helen Hobfon and Myrtle Schaaf. 
The former has a well-schooled lyric quality and sang with 
much artistry. Miss Schaaf has a full, warm tone with 
sympathetic coloring and a vivacious personality which 
charms an audience at once. Her diction was quite good 
enough to warrant being the only English used during the 
entire program. At frequent intervals Mr. de Curtis was 
called upon to respond to the praise of his facile accom- 
paniments and still more facile pen. 

Chev. Vito Carnevali played Mendelssohn’s Rondo with 
musical feeling and a good singing tone, and Josephine Arena 
later appeared to present the first movement of Beethoven's 
Pathetique sonata with fine intelligence and virile solidity 
and Moszkowski’s brilliant Caprice Espagnol with fire and 
well mastered technicalities. Somewhere in the interim 
Maria Luisa de Lorenzo gave two pleasing violin numbers, 
accompanied by Mr. Carnevali. 

Many encores were added to the generous program and 
there was ample appreciation on the part of the audience 
to justify all of them. 


Helen Moller Dichees at Aeolian Hall 


Helen Moller and her artist-pupils from the Little The- 
ater for the Greek Dance appeared in a spring festival pro 
gram at Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, May 5, betore 
a capacity audience. Not only were all the seats taken, but 
there were many standees, The program was a most inter 
esting one, each number being given an excellent inter- 
pretation and with that grace of movement with which 
the Helen Méller dancers have become associated. 

Miss MOller’s numbers were exceptionally well received. 
In the Gounod Ave Maria she was accompanied by the 
organ, violin, a soprano, and the Duo-Art. Miss Moller 
does her best work in selections calling for emotional expres 
sion, and therefore she was especially effective in this num 
ber. She also was enjoyed in several other dances—On the 
Wings of Song, Mendelssohn; Floods of Spring, Rach 
maninoff, and Poéme des Montagnes, D'Indy—and well 
deserved the enthusiastic reception given her, 

One of the finest interpretations of the afternoon was 
given to Debussy’s prelude, a I’Apres-midi d'un Faune, the 
dancers catching the spirit of the weird music and convey- 
ing it to the audience. A group of Schubert waltzes was 
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most effective, also a waltz by Godowsky, one by Mana 
Zucca and one by Brahms, op. 29, No. 15—but the program 
was too long and there were too many participants to give 
the proper credit to all concerned; suffice it to say that the 
entire program was up to the usual high standard of Miss 
Moller and her pupils. 

In addition to the Duo-Art, the dancers were assisted by 
Phradie Wells and Gladys Mathew, sopranos; Mary Cantor, 
pianist, Leon Goldman, violinist, and Dion W. Kennedy, 
organist. 


Louis Debovsky Gives Violin Recital 


Louis Debovsky was heard by a large and enthusiastic 
audience in the auditorium of the Boys’ High School, Brook- 
lyn, Saturday evening, April 21. His big offerings were 
the Vitali-Charlier Chaconne and the Vieuxtemps concerto 
in A minor. Shorter numbers were by Wieniawski, Handel, 
Tschaikowsky, Borisoff, Achron and Sarasate. This young 
artist displayed a facile technic, good tone, temperament 
and musical feeling. Josef Adler was at the piano. 
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Minneapolis Symphony and recently engaged as_ concert 
master of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, was heard in 
recital at City Hall, May 4. Mr. Paananen is spending 
several weeks in this section as the guest of prominent mem- 
bers of Fitchburg’s Finnish colony and appearing in recital 
and concert programs in central New England. While he 
has played at various private musicales in the city this was 
his first public appearance and many took advantage of the 
opportunity. The program not only complied with exacting 
classical demands but offered much of the modern type. 

Herbert C. Peabody, organist and chorister at Christ 
Episcopal Church, and Henry J. Clancy, tenor, of the faculty 
of the Fitchburg State Normal School, rendered a musical 
program on May 1 at the Framingham, Mass., State Nor- 
mal School, following the annual meeting and dinner of the 
Massachusetts School Superintendents’ Association. 

At the annual meeting of the Fitchburg Military Band, 
on April 22, Angelo Truda of Worcester was re-elected as 
director of that organization. David F. Manning was re- 
elected president of the band with Benjamin N. Coffman as 
vice-president, and William H. Hackett as secretary-treas- 
urer and manager. The new board of directors includes 
the above officers with Benjamin Lakso, Fred A. Calder, 
Lawrence Hardy and L. C. Parker. 

Many Fitchburg people attended the annual spring con- 
cert of the Winchendon Choral Society given in that town 
on May 1. An excellent choral program, miscellaneous in 
character, was given under the direction of Mardis A. Brown, 
the chorus being assisted by a group of players from the 
Boston Festival Orchestra. The vocal soloists were Susie 
B. Heywood of this city, soprano; Frances B. Mitchell, 
Marion Stanley, Esther G. Bancroft, Roger A. Nye and 
Mark G. Thatcher. OC. ee 

Gadsden, Ala., May 4.—The Anniston University Glee 
Club appeared recently in a splendid program, under Walter 
C. Herbert, director, and with Mary Kate Park as accom- 
panist. It was well received by a large ae 


Greensboro, N. C., May 15.—The closing term of the 
Greensboro Collegé is bringing many recitals in the depart- 
ment of music. The one on May 2 was a junior piano re- 
cital by Louise Beal and Mabel Parker (pupils of Miss 
Seiler), assisted by Dorothy Waldrop, soprano (pupil of 
Mr. Alexander). The program represented music of many 
countries. A second junior recital was given by Bailey 
Watson (pupil of Miss Bridgman) and Annyce Worsham 
(pupil of Miss Seiler), assisted by Alleece Sapp (pupil of 
Mr. Alexander). Mary Long and Grace Johnson (pupils 
of Miss Seiler) were assisted by Alice Virginia Trice, so- 
prano (pupil of Mr. Alexander) in their recital on May 14. 

Two pupils of Professor Church, Willie Faire Hemby 
and Audrey Bruton, appeared May 9 assisted by Julia Mar- 
shal Little, reader, pupil of Miss Henninger. 

The following students appeared May 7: Carmell Fer- 
guson, Magenta Lassiter, Elizabeth Wilson, Mary B. Thomp- 
son, Ruth Hoyle, Dixie Reaves, Emma Russell, Ollie Mae 
Fentriss, Virginia Lowrance, Mildred Godfrey, Nell Smith 
and Blanche Burrus. G. E. M. 


Hampton, Va., May 5.—The musical programs of the 
fifty-fifth Hampton Institute anniversary season, which has 
just closed, brought together from the Lower Peninsula of 
Virginia and from distant cities large companies of ap- 
preciative citizens. 

The dedication in Ogden Hall of the Frissell Memorial 
Organ built from the Palmer Fund and presented by George 
Foster Peabody, of New York, senior member of the Hamp- 
ton Institute board of trustees, was effected by the singing 
of My Lord, What a Morning, a famous negro spiritual, 
by the Institute mixed chorus of over 800 voices. Chandler 
Goldthwaite, formerly of Boston, who for the past two 
years has been the municipal organist of St. Paul, Minn., 
served as recital organist. He played before capacity audi- 
ences. His programs during the Hampton anniversary sea- 
son included Guilmant’s Finale to the first sonata; Nevin’'s 
Will o’ the Wisp and The Rosary; Meyerbeer’s Coronation 
March; Bach’s In Sweetest Joy; Vierne’s Scherzetto; 
March of the Wooden Soldiers; Wagner’s Finale to Tris- 
tan and Isolde, and his own Scherzo in F, Cradle Song and 
Toccata. The Frissell Memorial Organ, designed and built 
by the Skinner Organ Company, of Boston, is a three-manual 
recital and semi-automatic organ with some 2000 pipes which 
includes the modern stops that make it possible for a skilled 
musician to obtain symphonic effects. 

The Hampton Institute Quintet, which recently made a 
successful tour of the white schools and colleges of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina and demonstrated the artistic value 
of negro folk songs that express the aspirations of a racial 
group which is struggling upward toward a better light, 
won new friends for negro music by its singing of the 
following negro folk melodies: Mary and Martha’s Just 
Gone Along; Little David, Play on Your Harp; My Breth- 
eren, Don’t Get Weary; Ain’t That Good News; Poor 
agg Down By the River; Massa Dear, and Join the 

nion. 

A corresponding service to negro music was rendered by 
a double quintet composed of Hampton Institute graduates 
who sang to the members of the National Hampton As- 
sociation and other visiting friends a number of old, quaint 
gomere melodies including Wheel in a Wheel, I Know 

Would Like to Read, My Lord Delivered Daniel, Some- 
times I Feel Like a Motherless Child, Old Ship of Zion 
and I’m Going to Talk and Walk with Jesus. 

At all the public meetings the Hampton Institute chorus, 
led by Paige I. Lancaster of Hampton Institute, sang fav- 
orite spirituals including There’s a Meeting Here Tonight, 
Ride On, Jesus, Look Away in the Heaven, Swing Low, 


Sweet Chariot, I’m Going to Lay Down This Heavy Load, | 


Roll, Jordan, Roll, Study War No More, Every Time I 
Feel the Spirit ret y Way’s Cloudy, Couldn’t Hear 
Nobody Pray and Go Down, Moses. Hee 

No less attention was attracted by the singing of the stu- 
dent glee clubs and the Institute choir. The girls, under the 
direction of Wilhelmina B. Patterson of Hampton Institute, 
sang Dvorak’s Goin’ Home, Page’s arrangement of Nag- 
eli's The Violet and Johnson’s Since You Went Away. 
The boys, under the direction of R. Nathaniel Dett, sang 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Viking Song, Combs’ Her Rose, Schu- 
bert’s Sanctus and Dett’s Father Abraham. The choir, 
under the same director, sang Tschaikowsky’s On, On! O 
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Thou Soul! and Dett’s motet, dedicated to George Foster 
Peabody, Don’t Be Weary, Traveler, Come Along Home 
to Jesus. 

R. Nathaniel Dett played on the piano three of his 


compositions—Beyond the Dream (from Enchantment 
suite), Juba Dance (from In the Bottoms suite) and Mam- 
my from the Magnolia suite. W. A. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—(Sce letter on another page). 


Oklahoma City, Okla., May 1.—The outstanding fea- 
ture of the season for the Ladies’ Music Club was the pro- 
gram presented by the choral department in conjunction with 
the Apollo Club, It was no small undertaking to present 
two such heavy numbers as those given—Henri Bemberg’s 
The Death of Joan of Arc and the Banner of St. George 
by Edward Elgar. Mrs. Allen Street, who sang the solo 
part in both numbers, rose to the occasion admirably. The 
chorus work showed careful training and the blending of 
the male and female voices in the second number was espe- 
cially good. Mrs. Frederick B. Owen and Raymond M. 
Ryder were accompanists and to Edgar M. Cooke went the 
honor of directing both clubs. 

Ida Gunn Pritchard presented a group of pupils in a 
musical program in the First Presbyterian Church. Those 
participating in the program were Caroline Grey, Ida War- 
ren, Dorothy Nelle Renfrow, Louise Hayes, Vera Hayes, 
Elizabeth Jenkins, Anna Gunn,’ Emma Groves, Marian 
Bayes and Gladys Spangler. 

The University of Oklahoma Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Dean Frederick Holmberg, presented a program in 
the university auditorium, The orchestra, comprising fifty 
pieces, showed excellent training. Neil Boardman was con- 
certmaster and William G. Schmidt, tenor, and Raymond 
Selders, flutist, had the solo work. 

Among the numbers presented by the Community Choral 
Club of Ada, in its spring concert, was Bruno Huhn’s 
Invictus, Grieg’s Land Sighting, with Oscar Parker as solo- 
ist, and the Bridal Chorus from the Rose Maiden. 

Oklahoma City carried off the honors for the best com- 
position for violin in the State contest held at Shawnee, 
by the Hyechka district of Women’s Federated Clubs. Dr. 
Edward De Meglio’s Humoresque was the fortunate entry. 
Fred Cardin, of Miami, a violinist, won the prize for th 
best composition for the piano, with a charming prelude 
suggestive of Indian music. For voice composition, Oscar 
J. Lehr, of Norman, dean of the violin school at the State 
University, presented the prize composition, In the Begin- 
ning Was God, a sacred song of considerable merit. The 
successful contestants presented their work at a concert 
given in Shawnee. 

The music department of the Catholic Women’s Activi- 
ties Club met for the last time this season in the home 
of Mrs. A. H. McCollum. The lesson, on Verdi’s opera, 
Rigoletto, was directed by Marie Malone, and discussed by 
Mrs. Charles T. Willis, Mrs. Paschal L. Bottoms, Mrs. 
M. J. Bartlett and Mrs. C. D. Gillespie. 

Mrs. Robert Maupin was leader of the day at a meet- 
ing of the music department of Sorosis Club, in the home 
of Mrs. Curt Von Wedel. A musical program was pre- 
sented by Mrs. William A. Buchholz, Mrs. L. W. Kibler, 
Mrs. Edward W. Baker, Mrs. Mont R. Powell, Mrs. G. 
P. McGregor, Mrs. W. C. Beesley, Mrs. James M. Wheeler, 
Mrs. T. F. Mitchell and Mrs. J. H. Brown. Accompanists 
for the afternoon were Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Beesley, Mrs. 
H. W. Baerer and Mrs. R. J. Clements. 

Martha Gilmer presented a group of pupils in recital in 
the home of Mrs. A. W. Hauck. 

The Ladies’ Music Club of Norman was entertained in 
the home of Mrs. A. C. Parsons. A charming program was 
presented by the club, followed by several selections by 
the girls’ glee clubs from the Douglass High School. 

A students’ recital was given by Mary Olivia Caylor, in 
her studio. ° 

Phillip Gordon, pianist, and Elinor Whitmore, violinist, 
who were here to attend the State convention of the Okla- 
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homa Federation of Music Clubs in Shawnee, appeared in 
recital in the Park Congregational Church, under the aus- 
pices of the Pianists’ Club. P C. MC; 


Palo Alto, Cal—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 
Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page). 


Phoenix, Ariz., April 26.—At the third convention of 
the Arizona State Federation of Musical Clubs held in 
Mesa, Ariz., three life memberships to the National Federa- 
tion were presented: Mrs. H. D. Ross, Phoenix (presented 
by the State Federation), Mrs. Simon Heinemann, Tucson 
(given by the Saturday Morning Musical Club of that city) 

Mrs. Sam Frankenburg (honored by the Twentieth 
Century Club of Bisbee). The following officers will main- 
tain their positions for another year: Mrs. W. P. Sims, of 
Bisbee, president; Mrs. W. Fitzhugh Turner, of Tucson, 
vice-president; Mrs. H. D. Ross, Phoenix, honorary presi- 
dent for Arizona; Mrs. H. M. Fennemore, Phoenix, vice- 
president; Mrs. Sam Frankenburg, Bisbee, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. William Godwin, Tempe, treasurer; Mu- 
sette Brown, Mesa, auditor; Mrs. Eugene Miller, Globe, 
chairman of the department of publicity; Mrs. T. J. Pres- 
cott, Phoenix, chairman of junior and juvenile work, and 
Mrs. F. L, Gray, Douglas, chairman of the endowment fund. 

Three local musicians—Helen Boyle Haworth, dramatic 
mezzo-soprano; Helena Munn Redewill, pianist, and Eugene 
Riviere Redewill, violinist, have organized their own con- 
cert group and have begun a State tour. Concerts in Pres- 
cott have already been given and an appearance at the 
University of Arizona, te is scheduled for May 7. 
Mrs. Eugene Redewill will act as accompanist. 

The State Normal School gave an artistic pageant, The 
Vale of Tempe, on the campus grounds, April 25, with a 
chorus of 700 voices. The singing of processionals and 
recessionals is to be highly commended, the unison of voices 
being particularly clear and well pitched. Minne E. Por- 
ter directed the ensemble in an excellent manner. 

The April Men’s Evening program of the Musicians’ 
Club series of evening concerts was particularly well ren- 
dered. Vocal and piano numbers were given by Mrs. W. 
R. Battin, Bess Barkley, Claire Canom, Mr. and Mrs, Aden 
Enyeart and H. C. Heard. 

Guiomar Novaes appeared in recital at the high school 
auditorium under the auspices of the Musicians’ Club as 
the last number of the Artists’ Course. The program in- 
cluded the Schumann Carnival and a Chopin group, both 
of which were exquisitely rendered. Madame Novaes was 
well received and responded to several encores. H. M. R. 

Pottsville, Pa., May 1.—Cortot gave the last number 
on the Braun Artist series, assisted by Robert Braun, pian- 
ist. The Hippodrome was crowded with an audience gath- 
ered from all over the surrounding country. The opening 
number was Saint-Saéns’ variations on a theme by Beethoven, 
in which the two pianists united to give an excellent rendi- 
tion. Mr. Braun has been chary about playing to home 
audiences so his appearance with the French pianist was in 
the nature of a novelty. The combination proved highly 
effective. Mr. Cortot later offered numbers by Chopin, De- 
bussy and Liszt with all his accustomed charm and finish. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra played recently at 
Scranton with Robert Braun as piano soloist. The con- 
cert was fine in every respect. . G. M. 


St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page). 
Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page). 


Waterbury, Conn., May 5.—One of the biggest musi- 
cal affairs given by local talent was the concert and ballet 
on April 10 for the benefit of Christ Chapel. A large 
orchestra made up of local players gave a delightful concert 
under the direction of William A. Tinsley. The outstand- 
ing numbers on the program were Haydn’s symphony in 
D major and a Grieg concerto for piano and orchestra (the 
pianist was Agnes Brothers) directed by John Louis Bonn. 
The ballet, Birthday Dreams, by Sonia Serova, was pre- 
sented by a number of children under the direction of Mrs. 
Lesley Hyndes Rehm, assisted by Marie Lampone, of Hart- 
ford, and Lucia Hosmer Chase, dancers. This took place 
in Buckingham Hall before a large audience. 

The choir of the First Congregational Church, under the 
direction of Alvin L. Gillett, sang a portion of Men- 

-delssohn’s oratorio Elijah, on April 29. The soloists were 
Rollin Pease (of Chicago), baritone, and the following 
members of the church quartet: Mrs. R. F. Donovan, so- 
prano; Mrs. Charles C. Foster, contralto, and Charles H. 
Shons, tenor. Rollin Pease and Mrs. Charles C. Foster 
appeared in a song recital April 30, in Mattatuck Hall. 
The program included songs ancient and modern which were 
briefly explained by Mr. Pease. Fannie McCormack was 
the accompanist. Bi 

The annual luncheon of the Waterbury Women’s Club was 
held at The Elton, April 10. The program included songs 
by George Hayward, bass, with Nellie M. Jones as accom- 
panist; Mrs. Edwin E. Beardslee, with Mrs. W. P. Ogden 
as accompanist, and flute solos by Jack Fulton, with Edith 
Fulton as accompanist. 

A dance rset was given by Erma V. Chase and her 
pupils at Temple Hall, April 27, assisted by Mr. Ward- 
well and Miss Aller, dancers, and Rollin P. Clarke, baritone. 
The pianists were Nellie M. Jones and ee 


Worcester, Mass.—(See letter on another page). 


Matzenauer an “Honest-to-Goodness Artist” 


Hutchinson, Kans., music lovers turned out recently 
to hear Mme. Matzenauer sing, and following are some ex- 
cerpts from the Hutchinson News: 

Matzenauer, the world’s greatest contralto, made a trip 
— ee took to sing in Convention Hall last night. Hutchinson 
will rarely have the opportunity to hear as fine a singer as this Met- 


; —™ Matsenauer not only had a wonderful voice, but a magnificent 


flow few real artists most of us get to see and hear. The singer 
last night was an artist, a real honest-to-goodness one. 


Corby-Lewis Songs Successful 


Among the Corby-Lewis concert songs which are meeting 
with success are the following: Spring Is Here! Joyous 
Youth, Bubbles, Broken Dreams, Eternal Hope, Autumn, 
Would You? A Kiss, Dawn, Without Love, Boat Song 
(the last four mentioned from When Sappho Sang), Sum- 
mer and You, Memory’s Garden, Missing You, Somewhere 
Some Day, When Skies Are Blue, and In Flanders Field. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as prom as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


ScHEDULE For A CLus, 


ou kindly tell me where I can get information regarding 


“Will 
Any infor- 


a schedule for a club for a small ae of women? 
mation you will offer will be greatly. appreciated.” 
The first requisite for any club is to organize and elect officers; 

this would have to be done even in a small club, Officers, com- 

mittees and board of directors, all selected from the membership of 
the club, would then be in a position to form a constitution and 
by-laws. The constitution would decide the name, the object of the 
club, the qualifications for membership. The by-laws should be very 
simple in a small club, specifying how applications should be made 
for membership, time for regular meetings, duties of officers and 
executive board, dues, etc. In a small club the dues are usually very 
small, not over one dollar and a half a year. All your members 
would probably be active. Your course of study weela be decided 
upon when you were organized for actual work, and possibly you 
know beforehand what your subject will be. hile the working of 

the club would be simple, it is much better to have the club on a 

solid foundation at the beginning, no matter how small the membership. 


To Pronounce CHopIn. 


“Please give me through your Information Bureau the authori- 
tative pronunciation of the name Chopin (Frederic Chopin), 
spelling the sounds as they should be pronounced. I have been 
unable to find a dictionary that gives a clear pronunciation of 
it. Record and roll catalogs giye pronunciation as Show-pahn, 
Show-pan, Show-pang, and musicians whom I meet give the same 
different pronunciations; therefore I am very anxious to learn 
which is the correct one.” 

In Baker's Biographical Dictionary of Musicians, the pronouncia- 
tion is given as Shoh-pan, the two dots over the “o” indicating that 
it is pronounced like aw in law, while the two over the “a” give a 
sound like “a” in bat. The accent is on the last syllable. at is 
probably as near as it is possible to give a pronunciation, but if you 
understand French you will know that the “in” of the last syllable, 
while it takes the sound of “a”, does not give the sound of “n”, 
which is a nasal (or rather, the “in” is a nasal), so is quite different 
from “pan.” The majority of musicians pronounce it with the 
French ending, but according to Baker the “n” is pronounced. The 
Show-pang is not so very far away after all, if Baker is right. 


More PRONUNCIATIONS. 

“Please give the pronunciation of the following names: Eugen 
Onegin, Boris Godounoff, Serge, Ivogun, Brangaene, Sigrid 
Onegin, Juilliard, Concertgebouw, Jacchia.” 

As the Information Bureau has stated before, it is not possible to 
give exact phonetic equivalents of English for many foreign proper 
names, The following are fairly close approximations: 

Eugen Onegin, Ev-gain Own-yay-gin (accent on second syllable of 
both names). 

Boris Godounoff, Bor-ees Go-dew-noff (accent on first syllable of 
both names). 

Serge, Sairsh. 

Ivogun, E-vo-gin (g hard as in gun; accent on first syllable; i, of 
course, is not the exact equivalent of the ii). 

Brangaene, Brahn-gay-neh (accent on second syllable). 

Sigrid Onegin, See-grid Own-e-gin (hard g, accent on first syllable 
of both names). (Mme. Onegin pronounces her name differently, it 
will be noted, from the Russian ee of the family.) 

Juilliard, Shew-e-ar (slight accent on last syllable), 

Concertgebouw, Con-sairt-gay-boo (accent on second 
syllables). 

Jacchia, Yah-kee-ah (accent on second syllable). 


A European Stupy Tour. 

“I should like to join a party going to Europe if there was to 

be a stay in Paris of perhaps a month, so one could if desired make 

a study in some specialty. It would not be possible for me to 

be away more than two months and a half, which I know is a 

short time for seeing much, but if a small party was making such 

a trip, I might join them. Can you tell me anything about this?” 
There are always small parties of people going abroad through 
many different agencies and channels. a” at the moment there is 
one organized by a prominent teacher, G. H, Thompson, one of the 
instructors of music in North Carolina College, Greensboro, N. C. 


and fourth 


Anyone traveling with this party will have a month in Paris where 

any subject desired can be studied, each person at liberty to make 

his own choice. The month of August will be devoted to sightseeing 

on the continent, with a week in London before sailing for home. 
Tue Rapio, 


“Are there any churches which have established a radio to 
send out the service of either Sunday morning or evening? I 
can hear the opera on my radio and often invite my friends to 
come in for the evening as it is like being at the opera without 
in an uncomfortable seat 


the trouble of going there and sittin ! 
wondered if the churches 


for a couple of hours or more. So 

did anything of the kind.” 

At least one of the New York churches has installed a broadcasting 
station and not only the sermons but also the music of the choir and 
congregation is included in the transmission. The Calvary Baptist 
Church, Rev. jon R. Straton pastor, of West Fifty-seventh street, 
was the first church to install the system, which was operated for the 
first time March 4, when the entire evening service, commencing at 
8:30 to the close, was sent out. A choir of sixty voices, under the 
direction of the organist, C. V. Chamberlain, sang, one of the numbers 

ing the anthem Great and Marvelous . Letters of appreciation ‘ave 
been received by the church from as far south as Virginia. 

A Derinition or AMEN. 


“It would be a favor to me if you would give me the meaning 
of the word ‘Amen’, also why it is used in many churches as a 
response after a prayer. Some one said it meant ‘so be it’, but 
that does not seem a very good definition.” 


The word “Amen” is usually defined as meaning firm, faithful 
and has been used at the close of a prayer in the Christian Church 
from apostolic times. The custom of responding after prayers did 
not begin with the Apostles for, according to the Old Testament, it 
goes back to the time of Moses. 


David Mannes Resigns from East Side House 
Settlement 

David Mannes has resigned from the executive director 
ship of the Music School of the East Side House with 
which he will be connected in the future as Honorary Direc 
tor, He has appointed Elsie Kimberly, who has been in 
charge of the violin department for several years, to take 
his place. She will assume the direction of the school in 
the fall. 

Mr. Mannes was largely instrumental in organizing the 
music school as part of the East Side House at Seventy 
sixth street and the East River six years ago, and has de 
veloped the various departments, with the coéperation of 
an excellent faculty, as extensively as the facilities of the 
school permit. Mrs. George Dearborn is the newly appointed 
chairman of the music committee of the East Side House 
Settlement, with Mrs. Francis Smithers as vice-president 
Mrs. F. S. Wheeler as treasurer and Mrs. David O'Gorman 
as secretary. The children of more than twelve nationali 
ties receive instruction at the school. 


Yost and Russell Complete Beethoven Series 


Gaylord Yost, violinist, and Dallmeyer Russell, pianist, 
completed a series of three evenings devoted to the sonatas 
of Beethoven on April 16, at the Pittsburgh Musical Insti- 
tute. The final program contained the third, fifth and the 
Kreutzer sonatas. 


Columbus to Hear English Pianist Next Season 


Concert Direction Annie Friedberg has just booked Myra 
Hess, the English pianist, for two appearances with the 
Music Club of Columbus, Ohio, also as soloist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra, and in recital. This will be Miss Hess’ 
first appearance in that city. 
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First PerroRMANCE OF MARIANELA, 


Barcelona, April 3.—At last there has taken place the 
long expected first performance of Pahissa’s opera, Mari- 
anela, based on a novel of the same title by Galdo and ar- 
ranged for the stage by the brothers Quintero. With a 
sympathetic and national feeling, Pahissa’s new work can 
be praised for its sincerity and for the richness of its 
melodic line, as well as for the local color. Marianela, 
sung in Spanish, was received enthusiastically by the pub- 
lic and the author and the interpreters were called many 
times to the stage. Marianela shows a new and interesting 
tendency of Pahissa, one of our more sities 


Mincuettr’s New Opera A SUCcEss, 

Rome, April 8—La Grazia, Maestro Vincenzo Michetti’s 
new opera, had a notable success at the Costanzi. The music 
is full of local color, oftentimes original, and has much 
dramatic beauty. The subject is Sardinian, the book ar- 
ranged from a novel of Deledda by Guastalla. DP. 

Lonpon Pusiic Cotp to D’ALBert. 

London, April 20.—Eugen D’Albert’s two recitals in 
Queen’s Hall and Albert Hall were but poorly supported 
by the public, though the entire musical fraternity was 
present to see and hear the artist who has so Jong been an 
authority on interpretation and a scholarly editor of the 
classics. bas Ge 
AMERICAN Pianist PLEASES Lonpon. 

London, April 20.—The entire London press has praised 
the work of the American pianist, Henri Deering, who came 
without any preliminary flourish of trumpets and played 
an exacting program of Bach, Schumann, Chopin and De- 
bussy in a masterly and convincing manner. AE 

New Farra Work Depicatep to ArtHuR RUBINSTEIN. 

Madrid, April 16—Fantasia bética (Andalusian ying = Y 
is the title of a new piano composition by Manuel de Falla, 
dedicated to Arthur Rubinstein and played by him here with 
great success. E 

Swiss Opera Latest To Donate WaGNeER RoyaALcty. 

Zurich, April 21—It has been learned that the Zurich 
Staatstheater will pay an honorary royalty on all Wagner 
performances to the composer's widow, thus following the 
example of Vienna and Munich. P. R. 

WEINGARTNER AND WIFE IN SCANDINAVIA. 

Berlin, April 20.—Felix Weingartner and his wife passed 
through Berlin on their way to Scandinavia, where he will 
conduct fifteen concerts in the principal cities. His wife, 
Betty Kalisch-Weingartner, who has resumed her career as 
a singer, will also appear in concert with her husband. 

oe 


Leonip Kreutzer’s PANTOMIME FOR BERLIN. 

Berlin, April 21.—Leonid Kreutzer, the well known pian- 
ist, has written a pantomime to Der Gott und die Bajadare, 
which will be introduced under the direction of the com- 
poser in the Charlottenburg Opera House about the end 
of May. fay A 

New Ho rst Opera. 

London, April 23.—Gustav Holst, who left for America 
on Saturday last, is to conduct his Hymn of Jesus, the 
Beni-Mora suite, his Dirge for Two Veterans and the ballet 
music from The Perfect Fool at the Ann Arbor Musical 
Festival, in connection with the University of Michigan. 
Holst's new one-act opera, The Perfect Fool, which is to 
have its premiére by the British National Opera Company 
at Covent Garden on May 14, plays for about an hour and 
a half. The composer has been his own librettist, special 
stage settings having been designed by Oliver Bernard. The 
piano score is to be published by Messrs. Novello the day 
following the first stage production. eS 

Austro-HuNGARIAN Operatic NOoveLtTIEs. 

Vienna, April 14.—Alkestis, the new opera by Egon Wel- 
lesz, the Vienna composer, has just been accepted for 
premiére next fall by the Hanover Opera. Melchior Leng- 
yel’s drama, Typhoon, successfully produced in America 
some fifteen years ago, has been made into an opera by 
Theodor Szanto, the Hungarian composer-pianist. _P. B. 

Composer Husay Steats His OwN MANUSCRIPT. 

Budapest, April 18.—The premiére of Anna Karenina, the 
new opera by Jené von Hubay, the violinist-composer, which 
was to have taken place at the Royal Opera here tomorrow 
night, has been cancelled under sensational circumstances. 
The opera is the outcome of nine years’ work, and its 
libretto, based on Tolstoy’s novel, had to be completely re- 
written some time ago, owing to the protests from the 
chauvinist press, which objected to the person of the orig- 
inal librettist, Andor Gabor, for political reasons. After 
many postponements, the production was eventually frus- 
trated by the composer himself, who objected to it on ac- 
count of insufficient rehearsals. * Having succeeded, two days 
prior to the premiére, in “stealing” his own score from the 
library of the Royal Opera, he now refuses to restore the 
music, and the performance had to be canceled. The Hun- 
garian Government probably will take action. ols 

Vienna STAATSOPER Berore LeaGue or Nations. 

Vienna, April 13.—The Austrian Government and the 
management of the Staatsoper have received an official 
invitation from the Municipal Council of Geneva to take 
the company of the Staatsoper to that city for a series of 
performances to be given in September before the delegates 
of the League of Nations. The Government, according to 
an official statement, will accept this offer. The Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Director Strauss, will stop 
off at Geneva on its return from South America, to parti- 
cipate in the productions, and a company of selected Staats- 
oper members, headed by Schalk, will be despatched from 
Vienna. It is also officially announced that the London 
season of the Staatsoper is assured for next spring. 


Austrtan GOVERNMENT Supports INTERNATIONAL 


IETY. 

Vienna, April 17.—The Vienna group of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music, in addition to its presertt 
committee consisting of Dr. Rudolf Réti, Dr. Egon Wel- 
lesz, Paul Stefan, and Heinrich Damisch (wh’ is at pres- 
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ent seriously ill) has formed an executive committee com- 
posed of Dr. Paul A. Pisk and Dr. Karl Horwitz, com- 
posers; Friedrich Wiihrer, pianist, and Paul Bechert, the 
MusicaL Courier’s Vienna representative. The Austrian 
Government has promised the Vienna group moral and, 
to a certain extent, financial support, and a prominent local 
business man is at present engaged upon organizing a syn- 
dicate of financial backers. Two concerts will be given by 
the society this spring on a chamber music scale, and next 
season it is hoped to give a number of big orchestral con- 
certs as well. FP. 8. 
New Stravinsky Work PuBLisHeED. 

London, April 24.—The piano score of a new ballet by 
Stravinsky, entitled Les Noces, is shortly to be published 
by the firm of J. & W. Chester of London. The original 
work which is scored for four pianos, eight percussion in- 
struments and chorus, is to be produced in Paris under 
Diaghileff in June, and will probably be included in the pro- 
gram of the Russian ballet during its next London season. 

G. S. 


Helen Bock Plays “Exquisitely” - 

Helen Bock is one of the young American artists who are 
achieving real recognition in their native land. Miss Bock 
is completing her first season of concert work, and numerous 
letters and laudatory press comments attest to the success 
which has been hers. The accompanying letter is represen- 
tative of the many received by the pianist’s manager, Annic 
Friedberg, following a first appearance : 

dear Miss Friedber, ene: ©. 


M : 

} want to thank you for sending to us such a marvelous artist and 
so lovely a person as Miss Bock. 

She plays exquisitely and the audience thought her wonderful. I 
am sure that it was owing to her that the concert was such a success. 
From everyone I have heard the same thing—the best artist who has 
been to Middletown in a long time. Everyone was delighted with her. 

I myself thought she played marvelously and I was so glad to 
nape on with me. 

1 felt sure that I should love her from the mome 
pictures and I did. I have never known so pe hws ny Bn be 
so wonderful an artist all in the same person. 

I am very grateful to you for giving her to us, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Eteanor L. Seenowzer, 
Chairman of Girls’ Music Club. 


A Vocal and Instrumental Concert 


An interesting vocal and instrumental concert was given 
by Edoardo Battente, Italian tenor, at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music on Saturday evening, April 28. Mr. Battente 
opened the program with II fior, from Bizet’s Carmen, and 
was heard also in Cadman’s At Dawning, Ronald’s The 
Moon at the Full, Martin’s All for You, Sogno from Mas- 
senet’s Manon, the canzone from Bizet’s I Pescatori di 
Perli, La Partida (Alvarez), C’est lui (Wolf) and Una 
furtiva lagrima from Elisir d’Amore. Other artists pro- 
grammed to assist were Bartolo Sabatino, basso; Mario 
Miccu, organist; Lidia Civetti, soprano; Ezio Scateni, vio- 
linist; Domenico Lombardi, baritone; Hugo Ferraro, cellist 
and Giovanni Igenito, pianist. ; ; 


Spring Dates for Norman Jollif 


Norman Jollif, baritone, was engaged by the W { 
Club of East Orange, N. J., for a veciead i May 16. He 
will sing The Elijah in Holyoke, Mass., on May 28, and 
on the foliowing evening appears with the Rubinstein Club 
in Buffalo. On May 31, he is booked for Norwalk, Conn. 
to sing Deems Taylor's Highwayman and groups of songs. 
On June 16, he has been engaged for Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
with the New York Oratorio Society and Goldman’s Band 
in Central Park. 


Maestro A. SEISMIT-DODA 


54 West 39th Street, New York 
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WHEN IN BERLIN 
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the Musicat Courter, Schel- 
ling Strasse 9, so that our cor- 
respondents throughout 
Europe can be of service and 
assistance to you wherever you 
may sing or play, or just visit. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHERS 





Sam Fox Publishing Company 
Number II of the Sam Fox Courier, a new publication 
issued by that well known house at Cleveland, contains a 

















ERNA PIELKE, 
concert singer and formerly with the Montreal Grand Opera 
Company, was the soloist at the Gotham Theater, Broadway 
and 136th street, New York City, recently. As the vocal 
prologue, Miss Pielke used that new and charming ballad 
entitled Out of the Dusk to You, written by Dorothy Lee. 
Her pleasing voice and magnetic personality “put over” the 
song in a manner that aroused great enthusiasm. 


lot of valuable information. It carries pictures of Barbara 
Maurel, Lambert Murphy and Joseph Martel, all well known. 


(Harold Flammer, Inc.) 


Florence Easton, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave her second New York recital on April 20, 
at Aeolian Hall. Group four was her American group and 
represented the work of one composer, Elinor Remick War- 
ren. Herewith are the interesting titles: The Heart of a 
Rose, Children of the Moon, Golden Yesterdays, and The 
Touch of Spring. Florence Easton is one of the most 
charming of recitalists and when she includes such a young 
composer-pianist as Miss Warren on her program and an- 
nounces the fact that she is assisted by her, it is indeed a 
compliment and proves conclusively the appreciation of a 
great artist for a young composer’s work. 


(Chappell-Harms, Inc.) 


On April 23 at the Westminister College Chapel, New 
Wilmington, Pa., Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, gave a recital. Her group of Eng- 
lish songs was composed of Pale Moon, Logan; A Little 
Brown Owl, Buzzi-Peccia; Sleep, Little Blossom, Arthur 
Nevin ; Bird’s Courting Song, Brockway, and Seitz’s charm- 
ing ballad, The World Is Waiting for the Sunrise. The 
last mentioned number was enthusiastically received and 
Miss Arden was forced to encore. 


(Enoch & Sons, London and New York) 


Benjamin Conklin, Chicago baritone, used Wayfarer’s 
Night Song, by Easthope Martin, at his recent concert in 
Elgin, Ill 

Frank Parker, Chicago, is using, A Page’s Road Song, 
Ivor Novello, and Lovelight, Alma Goatley, on his concert 
programs. 

Edna Fields, contralto, programmed All For You, East- 
hope Martin, and I Passed By Your Window, at the Brook- 
lyn Industrial Show, and at an American Legion concert. 
Miss Fields is also one of the first singers to introduce May 
H. Brahe’s new song, The Year’s at the Spring. 

Mme. Florence Easton introduced The Touch of 
Spring, by the talented young American composer, Elinor 
Remick Warren, at her Aeolian Hall Recital. Mme. Easton 
has also been using very successfully this season two songs 
from the set of Four Mirthful Songs, by Dent: Mowrey. 
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Hanna Brocks is also successfully using, The Touch of 
Spring, by Elinor Remick Warren, and I Shall Know, by 

ana-Zucca. 

All in a Lily White Gown, song by Easthope Martin, is 
being featured by Paul Althouse and by Rene Lund, Chicago 
baritone. 


Oliver Ditson Company 
A steady flow of testimonials from choirmasters, organists 
and singers who have used Mr, Nevin’s works pour in both 
upon the composer and the publishers, and it is a source 
of much gratification to both to know that these composi- 
tions are used so widely and held in such high esteem. His 
latest sacred cantata for general use is entitled The Crown 
of Life and it fills a place which in most choirs seems 
vacant, or in need of new material. One of these follows: 
Dayton, Ohio. 
The Crown of Life is a very singable and most satisfactory work 
to give as a whole or by using single numbers. It certainly reaches 
the hearts of the people because of its well-defined melody. There 
is not a moment that does not hold the attention of the audience. 
Its message loses none of its effectiveness and power when sung by 
a quartet, which is unusual in a work written for a chorus. 
: _ Signed) Henry A. Drrzet, 
Organist and Choirmaster, First Lutheran Church. 


Blessed is the Man That Endureth, duet for tenor and 
bass (or alto), is published separately, and has been sung 
a number of times by Robert Quait and William Simmons 
at The Collegiate Church, New York City. The entire 
cantata has been broadcasted from Wanamaker’s, Philadel- 
phia. It has been sung by the choirs of The Church on the 
Midway, Chicago, Second Presbyterian Church, Pottsville, 
Pa., The University of Boston, ete. 

(White-Smith Co.) 


Mary Potter recently returned from a concert tour with 
the Symphony Quintet which filled sixty-five dates over a 
period of three “months, going as far west as Pittsburgh, 
north to Buffalo and south to Washington, D. C. In speak- 
ing of her tour, Miss Potter said that according to the news- 
paper clippings her greatest success had been with Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s Spring Song of the Robin Woman, 
from his opera, Shanewis. Without an exception there was 
no dissenting voice in the praise and admiration of her 
singing of this aria, and, according to the critics, also of 
Tally-ho, by Franco Leoni. Sharing first honors with the 
above mentioned songs were a group of Negro melodies 
which Miss Potter is equipped to sing, having come from 
Virginia, where, in discussing these numbers, she laughingly 
agreed that there the most “perfect dialect” perhaps was 
spoken. In this group was Hard Trials by Burleigh, Lullaby 
by Walter Wilde and Lindy Lu, by Lily Strickland. 


Willis Music Company 
Cecil Fanning recently completed a concert tour through 
the State of Iowa, and one of the principal numbers of his 
program was Lazy Song, a new number by Corrinne Moore 
Lawson. 
M. Witmark & Sons 
Frank Parker, a teacher of singing at the American Con- 
servatory in Chicago, and also baritone soloist, mailed one 
of his pupil recital programs to the publisher in which he 
commented on Arthur A. Penn’s Sun and Moon, “I have 
quite a crush on it and so have my pupils.” 
_ Caro Roma, the California composer, has written the of- 
ficial march to be used at the big convention of the Shriners 
to be held in Washington, D. C. The number is called 
On to Mecca. Mme. Roma will accompany the California 
Division as a special guest at the convention. Among Mme. 
Roma’s new songs is I Am Thy God, written especially for 
the Christian Science churches. 
The following telegram was received from Agnes Wood- 








LE PAGE, 


GRACE D. 


lyric soprano of Oakland, Cal., has been making a@ special 
feature recently of songs by the California composer, Mme 
Caro Roma, Mme. Roma is at present living in Fruitvale 
which is really part of the city of Oakland, and now that she 
is back in her native California, the popularity of her songs 
is increasing greatly. Miss Le Page's has distinctly 
appealing quality which is rare and much sought after. She 
is soloist at St. Ignatius Cathedral, one of the largest 
Catholic churches on the Pacific Coast, and also soprano 
soloist at the Jewish Synagogue in San Francisco. Jn re 
citals she specializes with Roma songs, both sacred and 
secular, The beauty of her voice recently inspired Lillian 
Craner, the California poetess, to write an attractive verse 
about her. 


voice 


ward, of the California School of Artistic Whistling of 
Los Angeles: “Love’s Shadows, by Arthur Penn, received 
last night. It is very pretty. Have anuotated it ready for 


whistling. (Signed) Agnes Woodward.” 
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BIG MUNICIPAL OPERA SEASON 
IN PROJECT FOR ST. LOUIS 


Fund Created for Musicians’ Benefit—Concerts by Massen- 
chor and Morning Choral Club—Recent Recitals 


St. Louis, Mo., April 29.—The St. Louis Massenchor gave 
its third annual festival concert in the Coliseum, presenting 
excerpts from Bruch’s Odysseus and several miscellaneous 
numbers Pig | folk songs which were sung a capella and 
an aria from Weber's fairy opera Oberon, sung by Emma 
Tester, of Stuttgart, Germany. The St. ‘Louis Symphony 
Orchestra which was at home for a few days between laps 
of its spring tour played the accompaniments and an extra- 
ordinarily good performance was given. Hugo Anschuetz, 
conductor of the Massenchor, conducted the concert. 

Two other artists were Madame Tester and Meta Distel, 
both of whom were members of the Stuttgart Royal Opera. 
The young St. Louis baritone, Raymund Koch, created great 
enthusiasm. Koch won his first acclaim eleven years ago 
me he sang the exacting role of Gold in the Masque of 

Louis. Since then his voice has grown and developed 
nti it is truly remarkable. He sings with a freedom and 
bigness of tone that seems equal to almost any test. His 
voice has a remarkable range and through its entire scope 
is rich, sonorous and absolutely true. Koch has been singing 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and will make the 
rest of the tour as chief soloist with that organization. 
Chorally, this concert was one of the finest ever heard in this 
city. The chorus includes 600 voices many of whom arc 
local soloists of prominence. 


Morninc Cnorat Ciusp Concert. 





On the same evening the Morning Choral Club, an or- 
ganization of seventy- -five women singers, presented its clos- 
ing concert of the year at the Odeon. Charles Dalmores 
was the guest artist of the occasion. Incidental solo bits 
given in connection with the choral numbers were sung 4 
Mrs. Charles E. Blankenship, Clara Schlief, Mrs. H. M. 
Pasmezoglu and Katharine Cowan, The concert was a 
ducted by Charles Galloway; Paul Friess was accompanist 
for the chorus while Adalbert Huguelet served as Dal- 
mores’ accompanist. The Morning Choral Club had chosen 
interesting numbers and these were presented charmingly. 
Dalmores’ part in the concert was decidedly up to his 
usual standard of artistic perfection. 

The Knights of Columbus Choral Club, William Theodore 
Diebels, conductor, gave its closing concert and presented, 
for the first time in public, the Symphony Trio which has 
given some very notable private concerts. Members of this 
trio are Rudolph Ganz, pianist; Michel Gusikoff, violinist, 
and Max Steindel, cellist. This trio gains its name because 
the members are ‘conductor, concert-master and solo cellist 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. The program con- 
sisted of Mendelssohn’s trio No. 1, and the Arensky trio, 
No. 1. Ganz and Gusikoff also gave the third sonata for 
piano and violin by Beethoven. 


Rapio Draws Sincer into Pusric Lire. 


Musical circles in St. Louis are much interested in the 
return to public activity of William A. LeMaster, baritone 
of La Scala, Milan, and member of the Hammerstein grand 
opera organization in New York. LeMaster left the stage 
when Hammerstein’ s company disbanded and has been living 
quietly in his St. Louis home since then. His initial appear- 
ance recently was made in a radio concert in which he pre- 
sented for the first time in America the big baritone aria 
from Jana—a role which the composer, Virgilio, wrote espe- 
cially for him and which he played in the premiére produc- 
tion of that opera in Milan. LeMaster also sang an aria 
from Leoncavallo’s Zaza, the prologue from Pagliacci and 
a number of ballads. This program so pleased the thousands 
of persons who heard it that radio station KSD, which is 
maintained by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was overwhelmed 
with requests for the reappearance of the artist and this 
was arranged about two weeks ago. Since then LeMaster 
has received numerous requests by admirers for concert en- 

gements and he has had several interesting operatic offers, 
it is reported, but up to the present time has made no defi- 
nite plans. Althou ah he has not been singing publicly since 
he left the faneuariedla aggregation he has kept up his 
study. 

Musicians’ Funp or America Is Createp. 


The Musicians’ Fund of America invited many guests to 
an entertainment given May 1. A program of music was 
presented by a number of St. Louis artists and was fol- 
lowed by a dance. The Musicians’ Fund organization has 
been formed for the following purposes, according to the 
organizer, Mrs. Lee Schweiger: 


1. The advancement of musicians ond the education of the general 
public to a higher appreciation of what is, best in music, by givin 
concerts, recitals, lectures on music, festivals, etc., the proceeds o 
which are to be used for the various funds. 

The establishment and maintenance of a national non-sectarian 
home for aged, indigent and infirm musicians, admission to which 
will be free to worthy members of every branch of the musical 
profession. 

3. The creation of an emergency fund for the immediate relief of 
distressed musicians and their families, 

4. Maintaining a loan fund from which the musician in need of 
temporary financial aid may borrow money without interest, same to 
be returned when the borrower is able to do so. 


Opera For Tue Pustic. 


Principals for the casts of the comic operas to be presented 
this summer in the Municipal open air theater in St. Louis 
have arrived and rehearsals for the first performance already 
have begun. The season ‘will open on May 28 with Victor 
Merbert’s Naughty Marietta. The stars who will take 
part in this and the succeeding operas are: Blanche Duffield, 
prima donna; Craig Campbell, tenor; Helen Morrill and 
Dorothy Maynard, sopranos; Thomas Conkey, baritone; 
Detmar Poppen, bass ; Flavia. Arcaro, contralto, and Roland 
Woodruff, juvenile. Frank Moulan and William McCarthy 
are the comedians this year as last year. Charles Previn 
is the musical director and is svesing the rehearsals and will 
conduct the performances. He is ing his super-chorus 
of 100 from the 250 singers noel pay in the Municipal Opera 
Training School, and he and Frank Rainger, stage director, 
will begin next week to get this body of vocalists into ny = 
dramatically, The Prince of Pilsen, which will be given t 
week of June 18, was chosen by the Rotary Club of St. 
Louis because that is a favorite opera with the members of 
the International Association of Rotary Clubs. The World 
Conference of Rotary Clubs will meet in St. Louis that week 
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and one of the evenings will be spent by the delegates at 
the opera. The Municipal Theater will have a novelty this 
year in a set of loud speakers which will enable everyone 
in the vast amphitheater to hear the dialogue well. This big 
theater, which is situated on a hillside in Forest Park, seats 

,000 people and a large proportion of the seats are, in 
accordance with city ordinances, free to the public. In 
order that the seats furthest away from the stage may be 
as good from the standpoint of hearing as are those im- 
mediately in front of the stage, the Municipal Theater 
Association has invested $12,500, in this new speech ampli- 
fying device. Henry W. Kiel, of St. Louis, who is president 
of the Municipal Opera Association, said in regard to this 
innovation: “Every resource of the Municipal Theater will 
be utilized from now on for the summer entertainment of 
the people of St. Louis and we hope by the loud speakers 
that the 1,600 free seats at the rear of the auditorium as 
well as the twenty-five cents seats which are between the 
free seats and the more expensive ones will be as desirable 
as the boxes. The Municipal Theater belongs to the people 
of St. Louis and we want to make those who cannot afford 
to pay the big prices as happy in the performances given as 
are those who can afford boxes for the season.” 


Recent REcIrTALs. 


aA Koch’s tremendous success as soloist in the 
Massenchor Concert was repeated in a joint recital given by 
him and Paul Friess, pianist, at the Wednesday Club Audi- 
torium. These two artists so delighted their audience that 
they were recalled time after time. Both Koch and Friess 
have been solo artists with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
during the past season. 

Henry H, H. Loudenback, pianist, organist and director 
of the Conservatory of Music at Christian College, Columbia, 
Mo., gave a lecture recital at the Hotel Statler which was 
largely attended by the musical fraternity of the city. 
He outlined briefly the development of piano music from 
the clavichord and harpsichord era to the present day and 
illustrated each of the periods. 

Recitals by local artists include one given by Edith Welch 
and Marie Burke, organist and pianist, respectively, who 
assisted Charlotte Burton Stockton, violinist. 

Emma Tester, soprano ; Meta Diestel, contralto, and Her- 
mann Keller, pianist, all formerly of the Stuttgart Opera, 
gave a benefit concert for the starving children of Germany 
and Austria, Ths tn he 


Terry’s Song Featured on Jeritza’s Program 


Robert Huntington .Terry, pianist-composer, received the 
appended clipping from the Washington Post, after the 
concert of Mme. Jeritza before one of the largest audiences 
of the season. Mr. Terry has a number of compositions that 
have been used successfully, and his new song, The Answer, 
seems to be meeting with unusual success according to the 
Washington Post: “Then came the two English songs, 
Mrs. Beach’s Ah Love But a Day and Robert Huntington 
Terry’s The Answer. The last named, which was most 
spiritedly interpreted, was received with greater enthusiasm 
than any other number on the program.” 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SAN FRANCISCO ENJOYS 
NOVAES’ FINE OFFERINGS 


Local Talent Also Warmly Appreciated 

San Francisco, Cal., April 25.—As the final attraction of 
the Alice Seckels Matinee Musicales, Guiomar Novaes, 
pianist, proved most satisfying. This was Madame Novaes’ 
first performance in this city and her large audience was 
made up of representative music lovers and musicians. She 
has much to offer and does it in a most original and inter- 
esting manner. Among the numbers that earned for her 
genuine admiration were Moskowski’s La Jongleuse, De- 
bussy’ s An Evening in Grenada, Schumann’s Carneval, Al- 
beniz’s Triana and a charming group of the works of Chopin 
into which she infused many individual touches. 
Benerit Concert ror Mitts Cottece ENpowMENT Funp. 


Catherine Urner, soprano, and William F. Laraia, violin- 
ist, assisted at the piano by Elsie Cook Hughes, gave a re- 
cital in the ballroom of the Fairmont Hotel, April 23, for 
the benefit of the Mills College Endowment Fund. Miss 
Urner is at the head of the vocal department and Mr. Laraia 
of the violin department of the college and their appearance 
attracted a large audience from the surrounding bay re- 
gions. Among the numbers rendered were the Bruch violin 
concerto in G minor and shorter pieces by Hubay, Schubert 
and Kreisler. Miss Urner contributed a group of her own 
compositions and a group of classics in which her lovely 
voice and fine technical equipment were revealed. 


San Francisco Musicat Cius Etects New Orricers. 


At the second April meeting of the San Francisco Musi- 
cal Club Mrs. Horatio F. Stoll was unanimously elected 
president. Other officers chosen for the ensuing season are 
Mrs. James Pressley, first vice-president; Mrs. Charles 
Camm, second vice-president; Mrs. A. T. Fletcher, treas- 
urer; Mrs. William B. Bosley, business secretary; Mrs. 
. Daniel C. Deasy, recording secretary; Mrs. Glenn H. 
Woods, corresponding secretary, and Marian de Guerre 
Steward, librarian. At the same meeting the following 
program was rendered by members of the club: piano solos 
by Palmgren, Olson and Cyril Scott, Mrs. John McGaw; 
group of Russian songs, Mrs. Herbert M. Lee (with Maybel 
Sherburne West at the piano); operatic arias, Mrs. Ar- 
thur Hackett, and the Chopin ballade in G minor, Mrs. John 
McGaw. 

Prorie’s SyMpHONY PLay ALL-RussIAN ProGRAM. 

For the tenth educational program given by the People’s 
Symphony Orchestra of San Francisco, Alexander Sas- 
lavsky chose an all-Russian program. Mr. Saslavsky is 
of that nationality and is particularly adapted to inter ret 
works of Slavic origin. A fine reading of Tschaikowsky’s 
Pathetique showed the marked improvement of this body 
of players since its organization but several short months 
ago. The soloist of the evening was a young San Fran- 
cisco pianist, Marian Frazer, who played the first move- 
ment of Tschaikowsky’s B flat concerto in a brilliant man- 
ner. The other programmed numbers were three Russian 
folksongs by Lyadoff, Kazak Dance, Seroff, and Intermezzo 
by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. 

Paciric Musicat Society Gives Works sy LocaL 
Composers. 

Mrs. Frederick Crowe, president of the Pacific Musical 

Society, arranged one of the most enjoyable programs given 


by that organization this season. The works given consid- 
eration were those from the pens of local composers and 
interpreted by several of the foremost members of the 
society. A trio for women’s voices written by Mary Carr 
Moore was delightfully sung by Mrs. igh 2 W. Hillbach, 
Mrs. Ward Dwight and Mrs. H . Olsen, with Mrs. 
Horatio F. Stoll at the piano; violin aa sitions by Dom- 
enico Brescia were played by Antonio de rassi; five charm- 
ing songs by Dorothy Crawford were well rendered by Anna 
Young; Albert Elkus’ Concertino (Paraphrase of Ariosti’s 
sonata No. 3) was performed by Jascha Schwarzmann with 


‘the composer at the piano; five songs by Uda Waldrop were 


interpreted by his wife, Margaret Raas Waldrop, and the 
Menuetto All’Antico by Antonio de Grassi was rendered by 
the Berkeley String Quartet. The members of the Pacific 
Musical Society and their guests evidenced great pleasure 
and appreciation of this splendid program, . 

Modesta Mortensen, violinist, appeared in recital in the 
Co-Related Arts Recital Hall, ‘accompanied by Elsie Cook 
Hughes. Miss Mortensen is one of this city’s most gifted 
young instrumentalists who recently scored as soloist with 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra, Upon this occasion she 
duplicated this triumph by giving intelli — and musicianly 
readings of the concerto in D minor by Vieuxtemps; Tschai- 
kowsky’s prelude and adagio religioso; Wieniawski’s Ober- 
tass and ra ésar Franck’s sonata in A minor. A large gather- 
ing heard this remarkable exhibition of violin artistry. 

Notes. 


Victor Lichtenstein, lecturer on history and appreciation 
of music for the extension division of the University of 
California, gave his eighth lecture before a large audience 
which lou it intensely enlightening and interesting. His 
subject was The Jew in Music. Piano illustrations were 
supplied by Marian de Guerre Steward. and vocal illustra- 
tions by Mrs. Victor Lichtenstein. 

Henrik Gjerdrum, pianist and teacher, recently gave two 
pupils’ recitals at his studio at which ten of his scholars 
appeared. Lillian Hoffmyer Heyer, mezzo-soprano, as- 
sisted with a group of modern songs beautifully sung. 

Rose Relda Cailleau presented a number of her advanced 
students in an Evening of Song in the Palace Hotel before 
By capacity audience. adame Cailleau has several promis- 
ing vocalists on her list. All the vocal aspirants reflected 
credit upon the tuition imparted by their superior instruc- 
tress. (oe ey © 


MUSIC IN PALO ALTO. 


Palo Alto, Cal., April 28—The London String Quartet 
offered a delightful closing concert for the Peninsula Musi- 
cal Season. A crowded house demonstrated its complete 
approval of the program frequently and at length and the 
quartet obligingly responded with three encores. This was 
its second visit to Palo Alto and was even more successful 
than that of last year. No finer ensemble playing has 
been heard here and the quartet is assured a warm wel- 
come should it return to us again. 

The regular Sunday afternoon Community House concert 
enlisted the services of Maria Anderson, soprano; Meri- 
beth Cameron, violinist, and Marjorie McDonald, pianist, 
all students of Stanford University. Each displayed ability 
and the program was thoroughly enjoyed by a large audi- 
ence. 

At a meeting of the League of American Pen Women 
at Stanford University, Georgia Kober, president of the 


Sherwood School of Music in Chicago, gave an exceedingly 
interesting program of piano numbers. Modern French and 
Russian pieces predominated and to these Miss Kober gave 
a vividness of interpretation that was both delightful and 
satisfying. 

A chorus of fifty voices with an accompaniment of string 
quartet and organ gave Bartlett's cantata, From Death to 
Life, in the First Presbyterian Church. It was by far 
the best Easter cantata given here in recent years and was 
thoroughly appreciated by a large and reverent audience. 
The soloists were all local musicians and the chorus was 
selected from local choirs. The entire ensemble was under 
the direction of Ruth May Friend. 

The Stanford Glee Club returned from a highly success- 
ful ten-day tour of southern California, having given con- 
certs in twelve cities between Palo Alto and Los Angeles. 
They were everywhere greeted by capacity houses and 
firmly established a place for themselves. With the addi- 
tional services of Richard Malaby, pianist, and Arnold Bay- 
ley, stunt man, the club has an organization that com- 
pares favorably with any similar organization in this sec- 
tion of the country. 

The third Peninsula concert was given by Alfred Cortot, 
pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist, who appeared at 
the Stanford Assembly Hall in a joint recital. The huge 
audience that gathered to hear these artists had the rare 
privilege of hearing French compositions interpreted as their 
composers must have wished. C. W. B. 


LOS ANGEL ES NOTES 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 5.—Winifred Hooke played a pro- 
gram of piano music at the Ebell Club, April 5. Miss Hooke 
is decidedly modern in her sympathies, but also plays the 
classics with scholarly understanding. She excels in inter- 
preting Franck and Debussy. She is naturally interested in 
so new a voice in the piano world as Henry Cowell, whose 
Exultation she played on this program. 

The Los Angeles Chamber Music Society had as guests 
for the last concert of the season the London String Quartet, 
which played a program at the Gamut Club Theater, April 
19, much to the delectation of the patrons of the club. The 
numbers were quartet, op. 127, in E flat, Beethoven; Fairy 
Suite, The Pixy Ring, op. 23, H. Waldo Warner; quartet 
in F, op. 96 (negro), Dvorak. The Fairy Suite was a new 
number of charm, composed by the viola player of the 
quartet, and was greatly enjoyed. 

The Los Angeles Trio gave its fifth concert April 12. 
The trio—May MacDonald Hope, pianist; Calman Lu- 
boriski, violinist; Ilya Bronson, cellist—has had full houses 
all season, and the programs are marked by growing inter- 
est. Trio No. 1, G major, by Haydn, opened the program, 
and Brahms’ C minor, op. 108, trio, closed it. Both were 
excellent, but the interest centered in the sonata for piano 
and cello, op. 19, G minor, by Rachmaninoff, which was given 
with much beauty and grace by Miss Hope and Mr. Bronson. 

Guiomar Novaes, the brilliant South American pianist, was 
hecamengyy in recital by L. E. Behymer at Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, April 7. Her program, with the exception of the 
Chopin sonata, which has been played by at least six pianists 
this season, was marked by a lack of hackneyed numbers 
that was grateful, and her playing was a joy. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman has returned to his home here, 
to remain until the opening of the season, next October. He 
was delighted with the success of this season’s tour, wy Gi 
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First Concert at New Conservatory in Newark 


rhe nangperel concert of the New Jersey Conservatory 
of Music, Gennaro Mario Curci director, which will begin 
its work about October 1 in its new home in Newark, N. : 
was held at the Hotel Riviera, that city, on Monday eve- 
ning, May 7. There was a large audience—which included 
a number of patrons and patronesses—and the fine calibre 
of the program was the source of much pleasure. 

The program opened with an address by a member of 
the board of directors in which he set forth the aims and 
hopes of the newly established conservatory and then an- 
nounced its faculty. Mr, Curci, besides being the director, 
will head the vocal department, his assistant teacher being 

1 local woman, Belle Frisch Silverman. The piano depart- 
ment will be presided over by two well known pianists and 
while 


oy w York teachers, Harold Morris and P. Martucci, 
edwin Idler, a former pupil of Pier A. Tirindelli, will have 
charge of the violin department; Boniface Bonfiglio, first 


dancer of the Metropolitan Opera Company, assisted by 
Mme. Edward Bonfiglio, will impart the principles of danc- 
ing, and Trucco will be in charge of harmony, and Emanuel 
Gatti, the school of dramatic acting. 

The program opened with two piano solos by Michael 
Lepore, a fifteen-year-old pupil of Mr. Martucci, who made 
an exceedingly favorable impression. He is indeed a gifted 
youth and has been well schooled. He has a good tone, 
unusually commendable rhythm and plays with a breadth 
f style and footing, His numbers were the Liszt Lieber- 
straum, No. 3, and the Chopin A flat polonaise. 

Madalene Erbland, an attractive young coloratura so- 
prano, who is an artist-pupil of Mr. Curci’s, was heard 
in the Mad Scene from Lucia (Donizetti) which she sang 
admirably. Her voice is of appealing quality, sweet and 
clear, and she sings with a freedom that makes her singing 
the more enjoyable. The audience liked her immensely and 
called for an encore—Lo, Here the Gentle Lark! Profes- 
sor Caso furnished flute obligato. 

Then came Edwin Idler in two selections—nocturne, Cho- 
pn, and rondo capriccioso, Saint-Saéns, He is a mature 
artist and his rendition of these numbers revealed ample 
technic, a good tone, facile bowing and temperament. He 
was assisted by Pearl Sutherland Idler. 

Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, was 
the center of interest and his singing charmed his listeners. 
He gave a sympathetic rendition of a new Curci song—Ave 
Maria—followed by an aria from Tosca (Puccini), which 
was an admirable vehicle for the display of his. voice. It 
is a rich and beautiful organ and he uses it well. For an 
encore, Mr. Tokatyan sang another Curci composition— 
the popular Naples Must Sing Forevermore, which caught 
the fancy of the audience and brought forth much applause 
for both the artist and the composer, the latter presiding 
at the piano for the singers throughout the program. 

A young dramatic soprano who will bear watching is 
Renata Flandina, who although very young, possesses a ma- 


ture voice and style of singing quite remarkable. She was 
heard in the aria from Madame Butterfly (Puccini) . and 
Angel's Serenade (Braga) to which Mr. Idler furnished 


violin obligato. Her encore was a dashing Curci song— 
Stonella, 

The duet from the second act of Carmen (Bizet), charm- 
ingly sung by Miss Erbland and Mr. Tokatyan, closed an 
artistic program, 


Much Expected of Mabel Wood Hill’s The 
Fairies 


The last issue of the Musicat Courter carried a facsimile 
of the first page of Mabel Wood Hill's charming song, The 
Fairies, for this page well introduces the atmosphere of the 
whole seven-page song. Beginning well up in the treble 
there are seven measures of dainty staccato notes in alter- 
nate hands, the whole suggesting Mendelssohn, and leading 
into the text 

The fairies have never a poner to spend, 
They haven't a thing put 
But theirs is the dow'r of ted and of flow’r, 
And theirs are the earth and the sky. 
—From Punch. 

The song is being sung by various well known singers, 
and along with her new French song, Les Yeux, and her 
German song, Morgengebet, are frequently heard in our 
concert halls. Mrs. Hill has completed a setting for three- 
part women’s voices of The Fairies, which it is expected 
will be in demand by the Mozart, Rubinstein, Saint Cecilia 
and other societies, 





Seventy Appearances for Paderewski This 
Past Season 

Early in May 'Paderewski completed his present tour 
which included seventy concert appearances. The route 
of his bookings led him South, thence to the Pacific Coast 
and return East. The tour included two recitals in Chicago, 
two in Philadelphia, two in Los Angeles, three in Boston, 
five in New York—two appearances with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall and three recitals, the 
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third recital at Carnegie Hall, April 22, and two recitals in 


six years of age, who agen the audience with his skill 





Brooklyn. 

Everywhere along the route this great artist was given 
a welcome on the part of the public which for warmth and 
enthusiasm has per I been unprecedented in the history of 
American music, the critics acclaiming his playing to be 
even better than in his former days. 

Paderewski’s tour was attended with sold-out houses 
wherever he was announced for recital. The climax of the 
tour was reached in San aoe on March 8 when he 
played in the Auditorium to 10, ople and when the gross 
receipts amounted to more than mn $4004 record pe iw 
never before achieved by any other artist at a single concert. 
Mr. Paderewski- made the circuit, living in his private 
car, “Ideal.” 


Hoxie and Leman Pupils in Recital 
Pupils of W. Palmer Hoxie and J. W. F. Leman agonered 
in recital in Philadelphia, Pa., on the evening of April 9. 
Among the vocal artist-pupils who took part in the proeran 
were Amy Jacque Brumbach, mezzo-soprano, who just 


signed up ry Bey J York manager for an extended tour 


through the South; J. Harvey Lowden, baritone and choir- 
master in a Phi rch; Maria Mazzei, mezzo- 
soprano ; Russian soprano, and Edward 


Barnes, baritone. violinists were Oscar Langman, re- 
cent prize winner of the Philadelphia Music Club; Marion 
Gansert, a talented young violinist, and Master Charles Jaffe, 


in playing the Sietz D major concerto and a ner 


sonatina. 


Harriet Van i Bec Scores Success in London 


A cable has been received from the MusicaL Courter’s 
London representative, dated May 13, which reads as fol- 
lows: “Harriet Van Emden, Wigmore, Friday. Season’s 
best new singer. Beautiful voice. Perfect production.” 
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ISEE THAT 





Ernest Schelling, composer and pianist, has received the 
Distinguished Service Medal. 

Several of Theodore Spiering’s songs have been programmed 
in Iceland. 

Vera Curtis made a record of Home, Sweet Home for the 
Aeolian Company for the Centennial celebration of the 
song. 

Guy Maier and Mrs, Maier sailed on the Mauretania on 
May 8 for a belated honeymoon in Europe. 

A. V. Broadhurst, general manager of Enoch & Sons, Lon- 
don publishing house, is in New York on business. 
Frederick Gunster, the American tenor, is to be under the 
management of R. E. Johnston, beginning July 1. 

The commencement exercises of the Guilmant Organ School 
will be held on the evening of May 28. 

The Denishawn Dancers have fifty-eight reéngagements in 
their list of bookings for next season. 

Marcel Dupré will give all-Bach programs in Montreal. 

The New York School of Music and Arts gave its 512th 
students’ concert on May 3. 

Following a stay of several years in Berlin, Josephine Kirpal 
will return to America in June, 

The engagement is announced of Frank H. Warren, music 
critic of the Evening World, and Mrs. Esther Morgar. 

Sanford Schlaussel won the Mason and Hamlin prize of- 
fered at the Chicago Musical College on May 2 

Gustaf Holmquist, well known basso and vocal teacher of 
Chicago, died suddenly on May 12 

May Peterson has made a number of new records for the 
Aeolian Company. 

Montreal held its first music festival on April 24. 

The week of April 23 was annual medal week at the Ithaca 
Conservatory and Affiliated Schools. 

Franco De Gregorio is forming a company to appear in 
opera, oratorio and concerts, in South America, Cuba 
and this country. 

David Mannes has resigned from the executive directorship 
of the Music School of the East Side House. 

The Harcum School at Bryn Mawr is to be enlarged. 

Nellie and Sara Kouns will return from abroad for the 
1923-24 season. 

Guiomar Novaes has returned from a transcontinental tour. 

Clementine De Vere-Sapio has resigned as vice-president 
of the National Opera Club of America. 

Leo Sowerby’s new La Nata for two pianos and orchestra 
was performed in Rome on April 8. 

Ignaz Friedman will return to America late in December 
for his fourth tour here. 

Max Reinhardt has applied for divorce from his actress- 
wife, Else Heims. 

Georgette Leblanc will make her first American concert 
tour next season. 

Raisa and Rimini sailed for Italy on May 16. 

The Stadium concerts begin on July 5 

St. Louis is to have a big municipal opera season. 
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The piano score of a new ballet by Stravinsky is soon to 
be published by J. & W. Chester of London. 

The building of Steinway Hall in New York was begun 
in 1863 and completed in 1865. 

Carl Friedberg will be a regular member of the faculty at 
the Institute of Musical Art next season. 

Frieda Hempel’s impersonation of Jenny Lind is a master- 
piece, according to a recent interviewer. 

Winton. -Salem is to have a Civic Summer School of 

usic. 

Ottokar Bartik has just completed his fifteenth consecutive 
year with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Olga Samaroff made forty concert appearances during 
the 1922-23 season. 

Toronto now has a symphony orchestra. 

Estelle Wentworth and Albert Parr put on two religious 
pageants in Washington, D. C. 

Louis Graveure will hold master classes in San Francisco 
for five weeks, beginning July 16 

There were 2,000 guests at the Mozart's Society's fourteent! 
annual breakfast and dance. 

Claude Warford announces a summer session for teachers 
and singers. 

Many people were unable to gain admittance to the audi- 
tortum when Erna Rubinstein played in Emporia. 
F, W. Riesberg presented music by American composers at 
Summerfield Methodist Episcopal Church, April 29. 
Charlotte Lund_ will broadcast ‘ liacci on Monday eve- 
ning, May 21, via radio WE 

Marcella Roeseler, pupil of stelle Liebling, has been en- 
gaged for the Metropolitan. 

The four prizes offered in the International Opera Desigu 
contest were won by Americans. 

Cecil Arden sang on five different occasions during the 
past week, 

One thousand clubwomen applauded Caryl Bensel at a re- 
cent’ appearance in Atlantic City. 

Many prominent persons attended the reception given hy 
Frederic T. Steinway in honor of Fritz Reiner. 
Charles D, Isaacson is resigning from the staff of the 
Evening Mail and will stop giving free concerts. 
Katharine Goodson was given an overwhelming reception 
at her appearance in London on May 10. 

Victor C. Winton and Harry W. Bell are now associated 
in business in Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Swedish Ballet is scheduled for its first visit to America 
next winter, 

Beulah Rosine is a promising young cellist. 

Bruno Walter was acclaimed at his first concert in Berlin 
after returning from America. 

Wintter Watts won the 1922 Pulitzer prize. 

Gwyneth Hughes, pupil of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, sang 
in four languages at her Rumford Hall recital. 

Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi took Berlin by storm. G. 


Max Reinhardt Seeking Divorce 


Prague, April 21—Max Reinhardt, through his counsel, 
has applied for divorce from his famous actress-wife, Else 
Heims. Although residing at Salzburg, Prof. Reinhardt is 
a citizen of Czechoslovakia, and accordingly the - 6 a 
tion for divorce had to be filed in a Prague court. 
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RESULTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
OPERA DESIGN CONTEST 


Americans Won All Prizes—Names of Winners 


With the end of the artistic season in New York comes 
the announcement of the splendid results from the Inter- 
national Opera Design Contest, held by the Zuro Grand 
Opera Company, under the auspices of Corona Mundi, Inc., 
the international art center, The hall of the Master Institute 
of United Arts, in which the designs were hung, was filled 
with submitted settings for Aida, Faust, Carmen and Rigo- 
letto, the operas assigned. Although the designs came from 
eight countries, including America, England, France, Ger 
many, Holland, Jugo-Slavia, Roumania and Austria, all the 
prizes were taken by Americans. On the jury were Nicholas 
Roerich, Josiah Zuro, Joseph Urban, Lee Simonson, Norman- 
Bel Geddes and Hugo Riesenfeld. Louis L. Horch, presi- 
dent of Corona Mundi, Inc., was also present. 

The four prizes—amounting to $100, $75, $50, and $25 
were awarded as follows: First prize to Robert M. Goode, 
of Brookline, Mass.; second prize to Emil Lowenstein, of- 
New York City; third prize to Julian de Mirsky, of New 
York, and fourth prize to T. Hiram, of New York. 

This international contest, the first of its kind, has met 
with such response that similar contests in various branches 
of arts have already been planned for next season by Corona 
Mundi, It was announced that three contests in different 
branches of arts would be held under the auspices of Corona 
Mundi, by the Master Institute of United Arts. The details 
of these contests are soon to be announced. 


Estelle Liebling Pupil for Metropolitan 


Opera 
Marcella Roeseler, dramatic soprano, a pupil of Estelle 
Liebling, has been engaged for leading rdles at the Metro 
politan Opera House. Miss Roeseler came to New York 


last win‘er with the German Opera Company. 
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Proschowsky a Beduschi Pupil 


Umberto Beduschi, one of the leading vocal teachers in 
Chicago and for twenty years one of the foremost Italian 
tenors at Covent Garden (London), Imperial Theater 
(Moscow), Royal Theater (Madrid), Royal Argentine 
(Rome), and many other leading theaters in Europe and 
America, informed a representative in the course of an in- 
teresting conversation that he had been the teacher of Franz 
Proschowsky, now also a vocal teacher in Chicago and soon 
to establish himself in New York. 

“Mr. Proschowsky,” said Signor Beduschi, “had a bari- 
tone voice when he came to me. After two and one-half 





UMBERTO BEDUSCHI 


years of study I developed it to a tenor. At the time Mr. 
Proschowsky sang for Mme. Nordica, and if you will call 
at my studio I will show you a letter I received from 
Proschowsky.” ; 
Arriving at the studio of Signor Beduschi, the writer saw 
many framed pictures of a number of the world’s leading 
singers and composers, with autographs which show in what 
esteem the foremost artists.of this and other days hold Mr. 
Beduschi as a singer as well as a teacher. Though. the re- 
porter jotted down several of the autographs, nothing will 
be said about them in this article, as the object of the visit 
to the Beduschi Studio was of a different nature. When 
asked to be shown the letter that Proschowsky had written 
his teacher after he had sung at his (Beduschi’s) request 
for Mme. Nordica, the letter, written in long-hand, was 
given the reporter, who made an exact copy, as follows: 
My dear Mr. Beduschi: A few nights ago I sang for Madame Nor- 
dica, and the marked improvement in my singing, which she com- 
mented on, gives me cause for much encouragement. Using her own 
language from a letter dated April 20 will show how pleased she is 
with my progress: “Let me tell you once more how pleased I am at 
your great improvement, and don’t stop.” : : 
Mr. Beduschi, I must credit this improvement to your instruction, 
and accept my sincere thanks. i 
Madame Nordica sends her compliments to Signor Beduschi. 


Faithfully your pupil, 
(Signed) Franz aes. 
es 


Rumsey Scores with Buffalo Orpheus Club 


Judging by the following press excérpts, Ellen Rumsey 
scored a decided success when she appeared recently with 
the Buffalo Orpheus Club: 

Miss Rumsey has a voice of generous volume, with more of the con- 
tralto timbre than the mezzo. fier middle and lower range is of rich 
and mellow quality, and in tone production, musicianly phrasing and 
skilled breath control, the singer gives constant evidence of excellent 
schooling. Miss Rumsey was most enjoyable in songs that require the 
sustained yocal liné, such as Gounod’s Chantez, Riez, Dormez, which 
was one of her most effective numbers, and so recognized by the audi- 
ence. It was delightfully sung and interpreted. 

Encores were demanded and granted, and were announced by the 
singer with an admirable speaking diction that artists in general would 
do well to imitate.—Buffalo Express. 





» Miss Rumsey is the possessor of a mezzo soprano voice of opulence, 
power and extended compass. Her vocal technic gives her admirable 
control, and her style is distinguished by no little poise. The audience 
received her efforts with evident pleasure, applauding her heartily and 
calling her back for qnsores,—Dallale News. 





Miss Rumsey’s voice has the deep, full quality of a contralto, and 
is, notwithstanding, surprisingly flexible for a voice of such a type. 
She uses it in an intelligent style which adapts itself most readily to 
such music as Gounod’s Chantez, Riez, Dormez, which she sang with 
considerable charm.—Buffalo Times. 


Gay MacLaren “A Sensation” 


Gay MacLaren is creating nothing short of a sensation with 
her dramatization of Harry Leon Wilson’s story, Merton of 
the Movies. The play is now running at the Court Theater 
with every indication of playing there until this time next 
year. Miss MacLaren is known throughout the country for 
her unique program. Here she is called, The Girl with the 
Camera Mind. She goes to see a new play three or four 
times and is then able to reproduce the play in its entirety, 
imitating every member of the cast, and so extraordinary 
is her art that those who-have seen the cast that she is 
depicting, note the reality of her interpretations, even to 
the voice intonation. Merton of the Movies is her newest 
offering, and wherever it has been heard she has won 
marked praise. The Evening Day, New London, Conn., 
said of her: 

New London Teachers’ League gave its s and a ider- 
able number of others another intellectual treat last night in Bulkeley 
auditorium, when, under the league auspices, Gay MacLaren re- 
created the dramatization of Harry Leon Wilson’s story, Merton 
of the Movies. Those familiar with the story or play of Merton, 
when they saw an attractive young woman appear, wondered how 
it would be possible for her to present lifelike characterizations of 
so many and so different personalities as make up the cast of Merton 
of the Movies. It didn’t take long to answer the question, and Miss 
MacLaren had scarcel orang into the dialogue between Amos Gash- 
whiler, Merton's early employer, and Charley Harper, his vener- 
able customer, before they realized that they were witnessing the 
performance of an unique artist, who would be able to deliver all 
the advance notices had promised and perhaps some besides. It 
didn't seem to make any difference whether the character to be por- 
trayed was male or female, young or old, eccentric or common 
ordinary citizen, Miss MacLaren seemed to be that person: and 
to be able to make the audience see in her the character she was 
imitating. Tones, i i mov ts and mannerisms of the 
originals were marvelously shown. One didn’t need to look, if 
listening, or to listen if looking, to know which character was being 


rtrayed, 
mThe. audience applauded liberally and recalled Miss MacLaren 


h 








after her retirement at the close of each one of the four acts and 
six scenes shown, 


Von Klenner Artist Wins Praise 


Aimee Clayton Jones, supposed to have a light coloratura 
voice, coming some time ago to Mme. von Klenner, was 
classified as a contralto, and under the von Klenner-Garcia 
schooling soon developed into a singer of remarkable ability. 
April 11 she gave a song recital in the First Unitarian 
Church, Jamestown, N. Y., singing operatic arias, including 
one from Handel’s Rinaldo, another from: Rossi’s Mitrani, 
Schubert’s The Wanderer; songs by O’Hara, Homer, 
Liddle, La Forge and four songs of Scandinavian origin 
by Lagercrantz and Neamann, two being folksongs. Victoria 
Swanson was the able accompanist, playing two organ solos 
also. 

A private letter to Baroness von Klenner says in part: 

Jemsetonn. N. Y., April 14, 1923. 

It was a packed house, an enthusiastic audience, and a great suc- 
cess, as reflected in newspaper comments. I know you will be very 
much pleased to learn of Mrs. Jones’ continued progress and success 
under your direction. 

Two local papers wrote in part as follows: 

Having won well-earned recognition as an unusually talented so- 
prano, Aimee Clayton Jones was last night heard for the first time 
as a contralto. ... That Mrs. Jones has greatly increased her musical 
resources by the change that has been made in the placing of her voice 
will go without saying. With the former high compass of her voice 
unimpaired, she has developed a lower range of pure contralto quality 
and thereby has acquired a richness of tone color that gives an in- 
definable though none the less real and added charm to her singing. 
Par rs. Jones’ voice has always been characterized by a native 
quality of sympathetic musical appeal unaffected by artificiality in 
production. This quality is now heard in a heightened degree that 
promises much for her future in the contralto role, . . . Mrs. Jones 
met not only the critical test of a recital, but she also undertook a se- 
lection of songs of exacting demands. . . . Her first three numbers 
called for musical insight, dramatic power and vocal resources that 
any singer is fortunate in possessing. . . . Mrs. Jones sang with a 
fine musical assurance that won her the a nogrenneen of 
her hearers. She was impressive and clear in her musical understand- 
ing. In the Swedish group she was particularly fortunate in her 
selection of folk songs and modern compositions. Of the songs in 
English, Home Song, by Liddle, was particularly effective. The audi- 
ence gave Mrs. Jones a most enthusiastic reception; she sang several 
added songs which included the inspiring, The Year’s at the Spring, 
‘0 when she gave a brilliant interpretation.—Jamestown Morning 
ournal, , 


A large audience received the singer with much enthusiasm. She 
was recalled after each of her numbers, and was obliged to respond 
to encores. rs. Jones has been before the public as a soprano, and 
latterly as a contralto, which, after hearing her last night, may. be 
conceded as the correct classification of her voice, which is of wide 
compass, ample power and of the breadth and sonority expected in a 
contralto. She showed a distinct gain in the artistic judgment dis- 
played in her singing. hree numbers really reached a very high 
plane, her aria, A Rendimi Afsked fran Hemmet, from the Swedish 
group and the Home Song from the English group. It can be con- 
fidently expected that the singer will achieve a success which will in- 
on Ser a high position in the musical field.—Jamestown Evening 
ournal, 


The Flonzaleys—a Synonym for Perfection 


The following excerpts are culled from San Francisco 
dailies following the appearance there recently of the 
Flonzaley Quartet: 


More than anyone else, the Flonzaleys have set the standard of 
chamber music in the West, They not only play beautifully together, 
but, judged as individuals, they are artists of outstanding eminence. 
Today the quartet is perhaps as fine an esthetic unit as our generation 
has produced or is likely to produce. 

Ve were a gathering of hero worshipers and the concert justified 
our devotion. The only criticism which benefits the art of these men 
is the criticism of admiration.—San Francisco Examiner. 





Perfection, a word too often lightly spoken, with every regard for 
the truth may still be applied to the Flonzaley Quartet. The years 
continuous work have brought that round mellowness which only time 
and continuity of companionable thought can bring. They are as one 
person—one voice.—San Francisco Journal, 





String quartet in its perfection is what the Flonzaley quartet pre- 
sented to an audience so enthusiastic as to “rush” the stage at the 
close of the pregrem, with the lionizing eagerness usually reserved for 
prima donne. A finer blending of timbre, and a more rounded sym- 
metry of co-ordinated parts it would be difficult to imagine, and in 
addition, these four musicians have a compounded richness of tone 
that is all their own. To hear them is to experience the maximum 
of delight in tonal beauty.—San Francisco Chronicle, 


Marjorie Squires Lives Up to Expectations 


_ Appended is the verdict of the press following Marjorie 
Squires’ appearance at the Columbus Festival in Saint-Saéns’ 
Samson and Delilah in oratorio form: 

A duet between Marjorie Spyices and Cecil Fanning, entitled 
That Vengeance Now at Last May Find Him, -was the first high 
light of the evening. Miss Squires lived up to the expectations of 
her audience both vocally and emotionally in that seductive song, 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, toward which the whole act progresses 
and from which the opera recedes until the catastrophe in the Temple. 
. G, Davidson in the Columbus Citizen, April 25. 


The soloists were notable. Miss Squires sang the Delilah part 
admirably with a voice of opulent quality, dramatic fervor and well 
grounded tradition. She was received with a furore of acclamation 
after the well beloved aria, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice. In the 
fury of the succeeding defiance she was admirably dramatic.—Colum- 
bus Dispatch. 


In the réle of Delilah Miss Squires sang the soprano parts of 
the opera in a manner_ that forth repeated applause from 
the audience—Columbus Daily. 


“No Finer Recital Than Carmela Ponselle’s” 


Following Carmela Ponselle’s recital in Meriden, Conn., 
on April 18, the Morning Record of April 18 devoted over 
a column in praise of the fine 7 of the young mezzo so- 
prano. According to the critic of that paper no finer recital 
has been enjoyed by Meriden music lovers in many years. 
He stated that Miss Ponselle’s warm and radiant personality 
and her vocal talent were deeply appreciated by her audience. 
The accompanying paragraph from the Morning Record 
tells in no uncertain terms of the excellent impression created 
by Miss Ponselle in Meriden: 


Miss Ponselle’s exquisite mezzo-soprano voice is but the jewel of 


an intense and dramatic personality. Dignified and reserved in an 
aria from Les Huguenots, vivacious and overjoyed as a girl at a 
Venetian carnival singing an aria from Radimisto, now coquettish, 
inviting and menacing as Carmen, and solemn and reverent, singing 
a religious number by Rachmaninoff, Miss Ponselle personified all 
human, emotions except the tragic in her recital last evening. 


Grasse in Chicago and Baltimore 


Edwin Grasse’s violin concerto, op. 43, was performed 
by Eugene DuBois at the twenty-ninth Sunday noon popular 
concert at the Chicago Theater, Nathaniel Finston con- 
ductor, March 25, and its success was duly registered in 
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the daily press. Supplementing local criticisms a letter from 
Conductor Finston to Edwin L. Turnbull, of Baltimore (who 
first produced the concerto with the Johns Hopkins Orches- 
tra), dated March 27, expresses fine appreciation of the work 
by audience, critics and conductor. Mr. Grasse appeared as 
soloist with the Baltimore Orchestra April 3, playing the 
Bruch G minor violin concerto, and also playing the organ, 
associated with the orchestra, in his new Wedding March. 
Of his playing and his music, local papers said much in 
praise. April he was violin soloist at St. Thomas’ 
Protestant Episcopal Church, New York, playing three 
movements from Sonate Ancienne, arranged by Cesar 
Thomson; Correlli prelude, Vivaldi Corente and Recitativo, 
and Nardini Allegretto Gracioso. Bach’s D minor toccata 
and fugue was played by Dr. Noble. Beethoven’s Romance 
in F, Schumann’s Garten Melodie, Grasse Pastoral in B flat 
and Grasse Sonate, op. 37, in G major for violin and organ. 
Press comments follow: 

Mr. Grasse, who is a sympathetic and sensitive violinist, gave an 
unexpectedly free and effective reading of the first two movements of 
the Bruch concerto, bringing a certain spirited insight to his reading 
of the adagio. The Wedding March proved effective in a martial kina 
of way.—Evening Sun. 





He played the Bruch G minor concerto splendidly. The excellent 
relative dynamics of the solo violin and the orchestra was a model of 
the way a violin concerto should be played. The entrances were ex- 
traordinarily finely done. Mr. Grasse has an excellent technic, and an 
acute ear, But what is far more important, he plays with a spirit— 
way, vigorous, tender, or solemn, as the music may require—found 
only in the finest artists. His interpretation and grasp of the concerto 
was excellent not only in its broad lines, but in detail as well.—Balti- 
more American. 





Mr. Grasse is an unusually gifted musician whose work places him 
practically in the class of genius. When one considers his handica 
of total blindness, his technical finish on the violin is phenomenal. 
His unerring intonation, his facility, even in rapid passages, together 
with his strong emotional interpretation, made his performance of the 
concerto one of consuming interest. In a word, it was the playing of 
a great artist. The closing number, Wedding March for orchestra 
and organ, by Edwin Grasse, with the composer at the organ, is a 
strong, virile piece of writing, and from a melodic and harmonious 
standpoint is a work that c ds i liate attention. It is spon- 
taneous in invention and decidedly original in conception, The March 
received a splendid presentation, the organ part adding brilliancy and 
diversity of color. Hearty and well-merited applause greeted the 
composer at the end of the concert._-Baltimore News. 





Werrenrath Has Personality Plus 


The accompanying excerpts are culled from recent press 
notices received by Reinald Werrenrath: 

Mr. Werrenrath’s voice is a marvelous natural instrument. It is 
trained to the height of its splendid powers and is under perfect 
control.—Fond du Lac Daily Commonwealth. 


Reinald Werrenrath has personality—in fact, personality plus. 
Suave of tone, perfect in technic, rich in the mellowness of his 
voice, he adds to the galaxy of his accomplishments a presence, an 
attitude toward his art and toward his hearers which holds them 
as no voice alone, however perfect, could hope to.—Fond du Lac 
Daily Reporter. 


He does great things with splendid authority and_ little things 
with superlative finish. He displays every attribute of the singer's 


art. oice, diction, dramatic power,  seeeney showmanship, 
all are his in exceptional measure.—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Mr. Werrenrath displayed anew his well known qualities of, style, 
diction and authority—his mezza-voce work is remarkable.—Chicago 
Evening American. 


Mr. Werrenrath disclosed his superb gifts in declamatory singing. 
Buffalo Courier. 


Mr. Werrenrath is a master of diction and of polished phrasing. 
— Buffalo Express. 


Whether the song was grave, gay, dramatic, or tender, Mr. Werren- 
rath established its mood and sang it beautifully——New York Globe. 


The soloist was Reinald Werrenrath, a baritone singer of whom 
America may justly feel proud.—Minneapolis News. 


He has a voice of compelling quality.—Minneapolis Sun. 


A Werrenrath recital always is a thing of beauty and joy.—Fargo 
Forum. 


Reinald Werrenrath, one of America’s foremost baritone singers, 
delighted Knoxville music lovers with the excellency of his program 
and his rendition of the numbers.—Knoxville Journal and Tribune. 


Grace Wood Jess Charms Portland 


Grace Wood Jess, interpreter of folk songs, whose popu- 
larity grows with each appearance, has been obliged to 
postpone her Canadian tour owing to the demand for her 
work on the coast. Her season has been crowded with dates, 
each bringing its praise by press and public. A recent ap- 
pearance in Portland, Oregon, called forth lengthy and 
detailed praise from the press. Excerpts from two are as 
follows: 

By the clever use of expressive pantomime and pure, clear diction, 
the story, which is important in folk songs, was made very obvious 
always. Artists like Grace Wood Jess are doing a great work in the 
ublic performance and collection of folk songs.—Portland News, 

arch 19, ; 


Some musical events stand out as veritable musical history. This is 
one of them. It left one—with the artist’s personal charm and mag- 
netism, the quaint beauty of herself and her costumes and the great 
interest of her program—midway between tears and laughter, and the 
impression that something distinctly unusual had happened.—Portland 
Oregonian, March 19. 


Olga Steeb a Dynamic Pianist 


Olga Steeb, pianist, appeared recently with the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra, following which the Oregonian had 
this to say about her appearance: 

Miss Steeb played the E flat major concerto (No. 1) of. Liszt. 
From the announcement of its first big, broad subject to the last 
crashing chords, the dynamic little pianist held the audience in the 
silence of delight. Olga Steeb is a pianist without any affectations. 
She compelled the maximum of music from the instrument with the 
minimum of apparent effort. Liszt is sugary at times and he gilds 
the sometimes gingerbread of his melodies with technical difficulties 
impossible to anyone but the virtuoso. The soloist was fully and 
splendidly alert to the opportunities, and Liszt’s delicate musical em- 
broideries rippled under her fingers in threads of gold and silver tone. 
At the conclusion of the concerto, she was app auded to the echo, 
being recalled many, many times, and receiving gifts of beautiful 
flowers. 





A Unique Tribute for Margaret Northrup 


It was a unique tribute which was paid to Margaret North- 
rup in a recent edition of the Washington, Pa., Reporter, 
a “Music Lover” writing as follows to the editor of the 
column called Letter Box: 

One Sunday morning last summer the writer happened to be at the 
service in one of our town churches. Just before the preacher began 
to tell us men and women how good we ought to be * joune woman 

iss 0 


came to the choir rail and began to sing a solo. It was rthrup. 
She made us all good for the while. ‘ow pure and true the tone, and 


gone. Emerson 


jubilant. Like Professor McClelland’s cardinal, paw § softer. It was 
like the coming of spring when winter is over an 
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says in his journal: “Every strain of a rich voice does instantly im- 
paradise the ear. I do not wonder that it is popular in heaven.” 
And the fine thing about it is that in this case the Sages wins the 
a not only of the expert but of us common every-day folks as well. 
t is a comfort to find that our county while mainly engaged in pro- 
ducing such necessities as wool and milk and coal, can on occasion 
make a contribution to the fine arts. 


Apropos the above, it might be mentioned that Miss 
Northrup was born in Washington, Pa., and received her 
first vocal instruction at the Washington Seminary, where 
she was graduated in both the regular and music courses. 
She appeared in recital and various church choirs at a 
very early age. 

Miss Northrup will sail for Europe on the Leviathan on 
July 4, to be gone two months. She will spend most of this 
period in Paris, where she plans to prepare for her next 
season’s song recitals. She will return on the Zeeland Sep- 
tember 5 


Toronto and St. Louis Delighted with Crooks 


After Richard Crooks’ recent appearance as soloist with 
the Toronto Orpheus Society, Dalton Baker, conductor of 
that organization, wrote the tenor’s managers as follows: 
“I thank you most cordially for sending Richard Crooks 
to us. He certainly had an overwhelming success and | 
was delighted, both with his artistry and personality; he 
should go far.” 

_Not long ago Richard Crooks sang the tenor role in 
Gounod’s Redemption with the St. Louis Pageant Choral 
Society, and, according to Richard Spamer, of the Globe- 
Democrat, “fully ingratiated himself with a large and ap- 
plause eager audience.” Incidently, Frederick Fischer, the 
well known musical director of the society, after hearing 
the young artist at rehearsal, immediately wrote his mana- 
gers to obtain an option on his services for the next per- 
formance to be given by the Pageant Choral Society. 

Richard Crooks will make his Pittsburgh debut next sea- 
son in a recital for the Art Society at Carnegie Music Hall, 
and thereafter will sing in neighboring Pennsylvania cities. 

The following is from a London, Ont., Press: 

Mr. Crooks has a splendid voice, rich and glowing in quality: 
technically perfect and managed so that it becomes a vehicle for the 
expression of a temperament equally rich and warm. Mr. Crooks is 
himself an artist to whom may be applied with reason the much 
abused term “personality... Mr. Crooks has personality, and at 
present his personality is the personality of a very frank and generous 
youth, in love with his art and pleased to give pleasure to his frinds. 
With what splendid bravura he sang the great patriotic recitative and 
aria from Judas Maccabaeus. Mr. Crooks’ throat positively became a 
silver trumpet, the clarion of a nation’s joy. It was simply immense! 
Reward, a tumult of applause. A delightful group brought out to 
perfect advantage Mr. Crooks’ lyric gifts of tender, and it may be, 
even philosophic musical musings-—-musings made possible by the 
singer's golden tones, his careful diction and the splendor of his 
enunciation, every syllable of verse, as well as of music, reaching the 
ears of his audience. Such was the enthusiasm of his listeners that he 
was forced to sing in addition song after song, Mr. Crooks is a 
splendid, a delightful singer. The young American got straight to 
our hearts with his first English line, and he remained there to the end. 





Macbeth Adding to Successes 


That Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, is consistently adding to her successes and delight- 
ing new audiences may be seen from the unanimous praise 
of the critics in the following cities where she sang for 
the first time on her present tour: 


With a_winsome, piquant charm, and a voice of exquisite beauty 
Florence Macbeth last night won her audience before she had hardly 
commenced to sing. When it comes to trills Miss Macheth’s artistry 
rises even to greater heights, such is her skill and dexterity. There 
is no faltering but a clear and accurate placing of tones as they pass 
from one register to another.-The Capital Journal, Salem, Ore., 


March 27. 


Florence Macbeth smiled and sang for Salem folk last night. Her 
crystal voice with that charming lovable dramatic quality, no less than 
her smile—and herself—won her many new ya ane | Macheth's 
ability to make the song a part of herself and herself an impersonation 
of the song, her almost perfect enunciation, leave little question as 
to the reason why this charming girl has sung herself into the hearts 
of grand opera patrons.—The Oregon Statesman, Salem, Ore., 
March 27, 


A beautiful girl, a gracious personality and a perfect coloratura 
voice is almost too much to expect in one person and yet Florence 
Macbeth, who sang Tuesday evening, possessed all of these. Miss 
Macbeth showed perfect control d6f her voice, especially delighting 
her audience, a packed house, with a Norwegian echo song by Thrane 

The Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, Iowa, April 4. 


“The greatest soprano ever heard in Chanute’ is the opinion of 
those who listened to Florence Macheth last evening. The coloratura 
of the Chicago Opera proved a delight to the eye as well as to the ear 
Her winning personality and charming simplicity of manner combined 
with her beautiful singing completely to captivate her audience.—Daily 
Tribune, Chanute, Kans., April 7 


Ralph Leopold Wins Critics’ Praise 
Ralph Leopold’s recent tour won him much acclaim in 
the western cities where he appeared. Some of the com- 
ments which local critics made on his appearances follow: 


Leopold revealed himself as an artist of true power and soloist of 
real worth. fe revealed a mastery of technic and power of inter 
pretation which entitle him to a front rank. His powerful rendition 
of Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries took his audience by storm.—The 
Astorian, Astoria, Ore. 

Ralph Leopold showed true artistry on the program, contributing a 
section which was wholly delight ful. Astoria Budget. 


The program delighted. Ralph Leopold captivated his audience. 
He shows a dextrous technic, clear phrasing, good tonal coloring 
and poetry.—Evening Gazette, Reno, Nev. 





- Mr. Leopold, who is admirable, proved himself an interesting soloist. 
For the modern Dohnanyi rhapsody he had vigor and conviction, for 
the Chopin tenderness and delicacy, and he gave the Rachmaninoff 
Humoresque an unmistakable chuckle. There was genuine poetry 
in his playing.—Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Mr. Leopold was a brilliant performer who played with unusual 
power and tonal beauty. In the group of numbers rendered he dis 
played a rich rate gift closely related to genius.—Arizona Gazette, 
Phoenix. 


Flonzaley Quartet Cheered 


Under date of April 16, Selby C. Oppenheimer wired 
Loudon Charlton, manager of the Flonzaley Quartet, as 
follows : 

Flonzaley Quartet triumphed today before biggest chamber music 
audience ever gathered together in San Francisco. Over fifteen hun- 
dred people cheered players, demanding eight encores. Tour of dozen 
aeerets cities*has been continuous triumph for this great organiza- 
ion. 


Fanning’s Singing “Flawless” 

The final performance of the Columbus, Ohio, Spring 
Music Festival under the auspices of the Columbus Wom- 
an’s Association of Commerce .was held in Memorial Hall, 

(Continued on Page 66). 
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Last week there were an unusual number of openings for 
this time of the year. The all-star cast of The Rivals was 
presented at the 48th Street Theater by the Players’ Club 
under the auspices of the Equity Players. The cast included 
Macklyn Arbuckle, Sydney Blackmer, McKay Morris, 
Francis Wilson, J. M. Kerrigan, John Craig, James T. 
Powers, Mary Shaw, Violet Heming, Eva Le Gallienne and 
Vivian Tobin, Performances were for a week only and 
it is to be hoped that these performances will take place more 
frequently. 

The Apache, a play with a prologue and an epilogue, 
opened at the Punch and Judy Theater. Taken -in its 
entirety there was not much to recommend it. 

Uptown, West. 

After a series of successful matinee performances Lin- 
coln Osborn’s new play, Uptown, West, moved to the Bijou 
Theater, where it should have a long and successful run. 
It deals with the question of intermarriage between the 
Japanese and the Americans, but treats the subject in a 
rather unusual manner, the American being the woman—a 
woman of the majority, eminently respectable and not es- 
pecially clever. The outstanding work is easily that of 
Henry Herbert, as Sakamoto, the Japanese husband, whose 
pathetic attempts to blind himself to the fact that his wife 
does not love him and rigid adherence to duty precipitate 
the tragedy. It is a role of extreme difficulty, since one 
is naturally inclined to side with the wife, but Mr. Hertert 
played it with such delicacy that never for an instant did 
allegiance wander from his tragic figure. Florence Mason, 
good to look upon, played the part of Mildred, the wife, in 
most realistic fashion. In fact, the most prominent char- 
acteristic of the work is its realism. They are all average 
people in a more or less fundamentally usual situation and 
the audience is prone to forget that it is not actually looking 
upon a chapter from the real life which it knows. Carlton 
Brickert as Allan Reed, the remaining link in the triangle, 
gave a performance of decided merit, making the returned 
lover an honest, upstanding young man one just couldn't help 
liking. Special praise is due Angela Jacob for her re- 
markably fine presentation of Mrs. Golfarb, the kindly 
neighbor whose crudities and never-failing tongue gave her 
opportunity for some excellent comedy. As Sarah, the jani- 
tor's daughter, whose careless tending of the baby results 
in his death, little Frances Victory was splendid. Grace 
Heyer as Florence, Mildred’s dope-taking sister; William 
Podmore, as the doctor, her husband, and Edmund Norris as 
McCarthy, the janitor who must be called the superintend- 
ent, completed a cast of unusual excellence. 

As the title implies, the setting is on the upper westside 
of New York, and the residents of the metropolis will find 
much to appreciate in the stage business. 

THe MOUNTEBANK. 


On Monday evening The Mountebank—founded on Wil- 
liam J, Locke's popular novel of the same name—was 
presented at the Lyceum Theater. Norman Trevor was the 
star, assisted by Lennox Pawle. As far as the play goes, 
and an evening's entertainment, The Mountebank was 
thoroughly satisfactory. There were many scenes, parti- 
cularly the first two and parts of the third, that were un- 
usually good, and sufficient action and climaxes to hold the 
attention of the entire audience. Norman Trevor has been 
seen in many and varied offerings in the past two years, 
in fact, almost numerous since his great success in 
Enter Madame for an actor of his gifts and talents, and 
there seems no real good reason why The Mountebank 
should not have a very strong appeal to those who wish to 
be amused. The part of Elodie was played by Gabrielle 
Ravine. While the role was exceedingly difficult and most 
exacting at times she managed to give a pretty clear cut 
character skeich, Lillian Kemble Cooper as Lady Auriol, 
though the part was not long, managed to give a very fine 
accounting, but naturally the entire action centered around 
Petit Patou, the leading role, assumed by Mr. Trevor. 

he criticisms regarding The Mountebank did not all 
agree as to its merits, but viewed impartially and without 
malice aforethought we recommend it highly, 

For VaLue Recetven, 

For Value Received, a melodrama by Ethel Clifton, opened 
at the Longacre Monday night. It is interesting though 
perhaps not gripping. Very clever indeed is Maude Hana- 
ford’s characterization of Beverley Mason, the attractive 
mistress-secretary of Almeric Thompson, the noted novelist 
(Augustin Duncan). ' She rises to splendid heights at the 
end of the second act when she proves not a “penitent” 
sinner, but a defiant one who justifies without apology what 
she has done, Augustin Duncan gives a splendid impersona- 
tion of the blind novelist, although the part was a rather 
ungracious one. Harry Blakemore, as Anthony, the negro 
servant, does some very clever work. Louis Kimball, Cecil 
Owen, Eleanor Griffith and May Hopkins did their parts well. 

SALOME. 


Those who attended the opening performances of the 
Ethiopian Art Theater on Monday, May 7, at the Frazee 
heater were unanimous in proclaiming the success of this 
new movement. The curtain-raiser, The Chip Woman's 
Fortune, a short one-act comedy was exceptionally well re- 
ceived, This intimate glimpse of family life showed the 
players at their best and Evelyn Freer in the role of Liza 
delighted and captivated the audience and the other mem- 
bers of the cast deserved much praise. Throughout the 
series of ludicrously funny situations and scenes they per- 
formed as though they were living and not merely acting 
their parts, 

The versatility of the principals was cause for much 
comment when Miss Freer appeared in Salome in the title 
role. So, too, for Solomon Bruce who in the masterpiece 
of Oscar Wilde’s played the part of Johannan. Though 
many declared .that the comedy piece was unbeatable it 
seemed as though Oscar Wilde had the Ethiopian players in 
mind when he penned Salome, Their rich, velvety voices lent 
themselves admirably to the vibrant, passionate lines of this 
great work of that great epigrammatist, Oscar Wilde. The 
magnetism and personality of Miss Freer held the atten- 
tion of the audience at all times; Solomon Bruce as Johannan 
was consistently interesting nor should we neglect to men- 


too 


tion the excellent performances given by Sydney Kirkpatrick, 
Laura Bowman and Arthur Ray. 
Notes. 

Some weeks ago Henry W. Savage let it be known 
through the columns of the Musica Courter that he was 
very anxious to have singers apply for his new musical 
comedies, and evidently from the recent report of an audi- 
tion, the applicants were numerous and of an especially good 
quality. In fact, the report from his office said that several 
of the voices were of grand opera calibre. Many of these 
aspirants for the light opera were given contracts by Mr. 
Savage and will be seen during the coming winter in his 
new productions. 

The cast of The Clinging Vine, now enjoying such a 
successful run at the Knickerbocker Theater, contains many 
new names in the light opera field. This new talent is al- 
ways welcome and Mr, Savage usually depends on the studios 
in New York for them. 

Yasha Bunchuk, first cellist of the Capitol Orchestra, will 
be one of the soloists during this week. This week he is 
playing Orientale by Cui and The Swan by Saint-Saéns. 

Al Jolson returned to The Winter Garden on May 14 in 
Bombo, which it will be remembered he played for some 
months in his own Theater at 59th Street. 

Caroline, presented by the Shuberts, has been one of the 
outstanding musical successes of the season. Tessa Costa, 
the charming little star, has had a most unusual run at the 
Ambassador Theater, The splendid cast that supports Miss 
Costa includes Helen Shipman, Harrison Brockank and a 
chorus of good voices. The entire production is one of the 
most artistic that the Shuberts have offered in a long 
time. 

On Tuesday evening, May 15, the Shuberts brought Do 
Drop Inn, starring James Barton, to the Astor Theater. 
This new musical attraction follows Lady Butterfly which 
has been seen for some weeks at this theater. 

Harry Askin, manager of John Philip Sousa and his band, 
announces that the present tour will begin July 21 and 
continue through until March of 1924 which will conclude 
the thirty-first annual tour. It is understood that 
negotiations are completed to take the famous leader and 
his band to England. The entire plans for the tour have 
been arranged, so it is said. 

Tue Rivowt. 

Home, Sweet Home Week at the Rivoli was the occa- 
sion for a most interesting tribute to John Howard Payne. 
A program note declared that this famous song “was sung 
for the first time on May 8, 1823, at Covent Garden The- 
ater, London, in Clari, or The Maid of Milan, an opera 
for which Johm Howard Payne (1791-1852), the American 
playwright, wrote the libretto, and Sir Henry Bishop (1786- 
1855), the noted British composer, wrote the music. The 
song is sung in the first act of the opera by a peasant girl 
who is held in a nobleman’s palace against her will. The 
role on that occasion was sung by Anne Maria Tree. The 
opera failed but the song has lived. More than 100,000 cop- 
ies of it were sold in a year, and the publisher is reputed 
to have made $10,000 on it although Payne gained neither 
recompense nor recognition for it.” Pictures of Payne 
and Bishop and of the original Home, Sweet Home (still 
standing in East Hampton, L. I.) were shown, and there 
was a historic reproduction of the premiere of the song, 
Beatrice Wightwick, contralto, singing the number. Miss 
Wightwick has a rich contralto voice of unusual beauty and 
gave the number with a sympathetic insight which awoke 
a response in the hearts of her hearers. 

J. H. Foulds’ Keltic suite served as the overture, Josiah 
Zuro and Emanuel Baer conducting the Rivoli Orchestra 
with their accustomed skill. Lillian Powell is a fascinating 
dancer and her interpretation of Hugo Riesenfeld'’s Veil 
Dance scored a success quite individual. The feature pic- 
ture was The Rustle of Silk, with Betty Compson and 
Conway Tearle, rather different from the usual run of 
features. One of the most interesting pictures seen in many 
a day was Captain F. E. Kleinschmidt's Adventures in the 
Far North, a seven months’ expedition of hunting, whaling 
and photographing as recorded by Mrs. Kleinschmidt in her 
diary. The photography is excellent and the subjects quite 
unusual even for its kind. For instance, there is the pic- 
ture of a mother polar bear and her cub, the boat following 
the pair for a long time. Finally the cub is lassoed and 
then there follows a fierce battle by the mother, and as her 
reward the young one is finally released and they swim 
away, the cub being towed by his parent. 

THe STRAND. 

The overture at the Strand last week was Melodies Popu- 
laire, including Beside a Babbling Brook, Wonderful One 
and Crying for You, In the cinema Odds and Ends some very 
fine pictures were shown of the ocean, birds, etc. This was 
followed by a novelty, The Porcelain Clock, in which there 
was a tenor solo by Luigi Giuffrida and dances by Anatole 
Bourmann, Mile. Klementowicz and Mile. Bawn. Interest- 
ing pictorial news of the world was enjoyed in the Mark 
Strand Topical Review, and Kitty McLaughlin was ap- 
plauded following her rendition of One Fine Day, from 
Madame Butterfly, accompanied by the Duo-Art. 

The feature picture was Scars of Jealousy, with Frank 
Keenan, Lloyd Hughes, Marguerite de la Motte and Ed- 
ward Burns. There is some splendid acting done in this 
film and there are many thrills, including a few good fights 
and a miraculous escape from a fire which almost con- 
sumed the hero and heroine. The first part of the picture 
takes place during the reign of Louis XV, when one of his 
noblemen escapes the Bastile by coming to “New France.” 
One hundred years then elapsed and the scene shifts to 
America and deals with the nobleman’s descendants. 

A Larry Semon comedy, The Barn Yard, and an organ 
solo completed the program. 

Tue RAT, : 


May 6 to 12 was Home, Sweet Home week at the Rialto, 
in celebration of the centenary of that famous song. It 
was sung for the first time on May 8, 1823, at Covent Gar- 
den Theater, London, in Clair, or the Maid of Milan, an 
opera for which John Howard Payne wrote the libretto 
and Sir Henry Bishop wrote the music. There was a 
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cinema tribute to John Howard Payne and Home, Sweet 
Home was sung by Barbara Rowie, soprano, who was so 
nervous on Monday evening that she did neither herself 
nor the song justice. A very effective setting had been 
furnished, showing an old homestead with Miss Rowie 
wearing a costume appropriate to the period when the song 
was written. 

C. Sharpe-Minor at the Wurlitzer again proved himself 
an organ wizard in his travesty on Poet and Peasant. Last 
to be mentioned, as far as music is concerned, but first on 
the program, was the overture, Old Tunes, played by the 
orchestra with its customary spirit, with Joseph Littau and 
Ludwig Laurier alternating at the conductor’s stand. 

The feature picture was Thomas Meighan in The Ne’er- 
Do-Well, shown at the Rivoli the preceding week. Another 
number which was moved from that theater was The Cla- 
vilux (color organ), with George Vail at the console. A 
Max Fleischer “Inkwell” cartoon completed the program. 

Tue Caritor, 

Vanity Fair, Thackeray’s great novel, as cinematized by 
Hugo Ballin, was the attraction at the Capitol last week 
and it was interesting to note how great were the crowds 
which went to see it. It would be interesting to know just 
how many were familiar with the story and just what per- 
centage of the audiences were drawn there by this compara- 
tively easy method of learning the story. It was a picture 
well worth seeing. Mabel Ballin made an ideal Becky Sharp, 
and she was supported by an excellent cast which included 
Hobart Bosworth, George Walsh, Harrison Ford, Earle 
Fox, Eleanor Boardman, Willard Louis and Robert Mack. 
By special request the Dance of the Hours from Ponchielli’s 
La Gioconda was given with Mlle. Gambarelli as Day and 
Alexander Oumansky as Night, assisted by the Capitol 
Ballet Corps. It was capital. Impressions of Rigoletto 
included an orchestral prelude, minute by the ballet corps, 
Cara Nome by Editha Fleischer; La Donna e mobile, by 
Frederick Jagel and Max Brefell alternating ; and the quartet 
with Feline Falco as Madelena and Desiree La Salle as 
Rigoletto. It was exceedingly well done and thoroughly 
merited the enthusiastic and long continued applause with 
which it was received. Erno Rapee conducted with verve 
and held his forces, orchestral and vocal at all times well 
under his control. The Capitol Magazine and the. organ 
solo by Dr. Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone, chief organist, and 

. A. J. Parmentier, assistant organist, were warmly 


received. May Jounson. 


Sam Fox Completes Negotiations 


Sam Fox, head of the publishing company of Cleveland 
which bears his name, has been in Europe since February, 
spending much of his time in London, Paris and various 
points on the continent, Mr. Fox’s first reason for going 
abroad was to enter into negotiation with one of the foreign 
publishing houses to handle his extensive catalog. The 
Musica. Courter has just received word that Messrs. 
Keith Prowse & Co., Ltd., London, will be the sole agents 
in that country for the complete Sam Fox catalog. This 
is indeed interesting news owing to the prominence of such 
an affiliation between two publishing houses which occupy 
undisputed positions in the musical world. It is understood 
that after a short vacation Mr. Fox will return to America. 


De Vere-Sapio Resigns from National Opera 
Club 


Clementine De Vere-Sapio has resi 
Opera Club of America, of which s 
president since its foundation. 


from the National 
has been first vice- 
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RUBINSTEIN CLUB CELEBRATES 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ITS TWENTIETH WHITE BREAKFAST 


Birthday Party Voted the Best Ever—Gigli Heard in Recital 


The twentieth is an exciting birthday for any one and 
certainly the twentieth birthday of the Rubinstein’s annual 
white breakfast is an occasion which will live long in the 
memory of all those who attended. Out of doors it was 
bleak and rainy and generally disagreeable, but in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday, May 12, all 
was bright and gay with spring blossoms, lovely summer 
dresses and animated chatter. It was eleven thirty when 
the president, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, and the re- 
mainder of the reception committee, took up their places 
in the Astor Gallery, and in the hour that followed there 
was a constant stream of people passing to offer their con- 
gratulations and best wishes, Then, escorted by dainty 
maidens with shepherdess crooks and passing between tables 
replete with springlike decorations and surrounded by an 
eager throng, the procession moved to the honor table in the 
grand ballroom. Never have there been so many at a Rubin- 
stein breakfast. Not only was the grand ballroom with its 
boxes crowded to its utmost capacity, but also it was neces- 
sary to place tables out in the foyer. On the president’s 
table was a huge birthday cake and on each individual table 
were similar cakes. The favors were old-fashioned flowers 
in little individual pots, forming a quaint centerpiece. 

hen all were in their places, Mrs. Chapman gave a 
few well chosen words of welcome and introduced Rev. 
Robert Hugh Morris, D. D., who offered the invocation. 
Grace was sung by members of the Rubinstein Choral after 
a time-honored custom, and then Ivor Novello’s Bless You 
was given by special request. Mr. Novello, who was one of 
the honor guests, was compelled to bow his pleased acknowl- 
edgment of this tribute. After the serving of a delicious 
breakfast which was in keeping with the other good things 
for the birthday, the guests of honor were introduced. It 
was a notable list including Helen V. Boswell, Mrs. An- 
thony Wayne Cook, Mrs. Walter S. Comly, William R. 
Chapman, Clara Novello Davies, Harriet E. Devoe, Mr. 
and Mrs. Beniamino Gigli, Mme. Galli-Curci, Mrs. J. H. 


Griesel, Mary Garrett Hay, Mrs. Brodie G. Higley, Mrs. 
Leonard L. Hill, Mrs. Theodore M. Hardy, Mrs. Samuel 
J. Kramer, Rev. and Mrs. Robert Hugh Morris, Katherine 
A. Martin, Mrs. Elmer A. Miller, Marie Cross Newhaus, 
Ivor Novello, Sigrid Onegin, Dr. Fritz Pensoldt, Mrs. E. 

; Raynor, Mrs. Louis Ralston, J. Fletcher Shera, Mar- 
guerite Sylva, Marie Sundelius, Mrs. Thomas L. Slack, 
Major and Mrs. A. P. Simmonds, Dr. and Mrs. John 
Philip Sousa, Mrs. Ralph Trautman, Mr. and Mrs. Gianni 
Viafora, Hon. Frederick A. Wallis, Mrs. Thomas G. Win- 
ter, Mrs. John Francis Yawger and Mana Zucca. 

During the breakfast, Mrs. Chapman cut the huge birth- 
day cake. There were twenty wishes to be made and as 
each was completed Mr. Chapman blew out a candle and 
young ladies stationed in the various boxes threw flowers 
down on the assemblage. Mrs. Chapman also presented 
Mary Jordan Baker, who has been corresponding secretary 
and treasurer of the club for the past fifteen years, with a 
purse of five hundred dollars in gold from the members in 
token of her loyalty and untiring efforts. Mr, Chapman 
made a short and witty address, declaring he was out for 
a record as to brevity since Mrs. Chapman had scolded 
him last year for taking up too much of the time. 

Every one then adjourned to the Astor Gallery while the 
room was being cleared for the recital which Beniamino 
Gigli gave, assisted by Vito Carnegali at the piano. His 
programmed numbers were arias from Martha, L’Africaine 
and Pagliacci, and a group of songs, O del mio dolce ardor 
(Gluck), Quando il diavol nacque (Donaudy), Paquita 
(Buzzi-Peccia). He was in a buoyant mood and his de- 
lighted audience insisted upon so many encores that the 
number of his offerings was more than doubled. 

From four until seven there was dancing in the Astor 
Gallery and even then the guests seemed loath to depart, 
declaring this breakfast to be the most successful in all 
the history of the twenty years. 





CHICAGO 


(Continued from Page 45). 
sented by a pupil of the conservatory and Mr. Weidig. It 
was finely performed by the composer and Mildred Brown, 
Catherine Smith, Stella Roberts and Anne Slack. 
Sturkow-Ryper ENGAGEMENTS. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, the well known pianist, has just 
filled the following engagements: May 8, Wisconsin State 
Normal Music Festival; 9, musical talk, round table, Wis- 
consin Music Festival; 10, recital, Marquette, Mich. May 
14 she gave a concert of her own compositions for the 
Council of Jewish Women at Sinai Temple. 

KNupreR STupios, 

The Knupfer studios, Walter R. Knupfer, director, will 
conclude its recital series with four concerts to be given at 
Recital Hall, Fine Arts Building, on May 20, May 25 and 
une 3. 

; Piano students of Walter Knupfer, Anita Alvarez-Knup- 
fer, Dorothy Denham Eichenlaub, and voice students of 
Eusebio Concialdi, Margaret Lester and Marie E. Dreier, 
will furnish the program of the first recital on May 20. 
The second recital, May 20, will be devoted to a program 
given by professional students of Walter Knupfer, Eusebio 
Concialdi and Zerline Muhlmann, assisted by Eusebio Con- 
cialdi, of the faculty. The program of the third recital 
will be given by members of the graduating class. 

After the program, certificates, diplomas and degrees will 
be conferred upon the graduates of the institution by Ber- 
nard C. Peterson, who will also address the class. 

The closing recital of the series, on June 3, will be given 
by members of the junior and preparatory classes. 

MusicaL News Items, 

The following are busy Carl Craven pupils: James A. 
Fryor, basso, who was special soloist at the Church of 
Peace, May 6; J. E. Stevens, basso, gave a program at the 
Illinois State Penitentiary last Sunday, with Esther 
Thoman as accompanist; Mr. Stevens also gave a program 
for the radio at the Drake Hotel. Porter Burleigh, bari- 


tone, appeared as soloist for the Chicago University Black 
Friars May 4, 5, 11 and 12. Ethel Martha, contralto, is 
engaged as soloist for the Anthropological Society, May 13. 
The annual concert of the Chapek Music School was 
given on Tuesday evening, May 8. An interesting program 
was furnished by a number of talented and well trained 
students, and the school string orchestra, under Joseph 
H. Chapek’s direction. 
JEANNETTE Cox. 


SPARTANBURG FESTIVAL 





(Continued from Page 5). 
here to hear him sing, rendered the baritone parts of Valen- 
tin and Wagner in a manner that pleased. Barbara Maurel, 
mezzo-soprano, took the roles of Siebel and Martha. 
CHILDREN’S CONCERT. 

The children’s chorus of 575 voices was the prineipal fea- 
tures of the program Friday afternoon, at the fourth con- 
cert. Della Baker, soprano, was the soloist. The children’s 
chorus was directed by Mrs. B. L. Blackwell, supervisor of 
public school music for Spartanburg. The hall was filled, 
and fond parents were thrilled with the music by their chil- 
dren. Miss Baker’s group of songs was also appreciated, 
and she was called on. to add an encore. 

Artist Nigat FINnate. 

The triumph of the festival was the Artist Night Concert, 
with Gigli and Miss Macbeth as co-stars. They sang fif- 
teen or more numbers in solo work, and rendered a duet 
from Verdi's Rigoletto. - D 5 


Continued Havana Success of San Carlo 


A dispatch from Havana reports the continued success 
of the San Carlo Opera Company in its second week there. 
The works given were Tosca, Traviata, Hamlet, and Aida, 
and, as during the first week, the house was sold out for 
each performance and the enthusiasm tremendous. The 
company leaves to return to New York today (May 17). 





Campbell Studio, 


DOROTHY JARDON 


Dorothy Jardon Features Openshaw Ballad 


The following telegram was received from Dorothy Jar 
don regarding the tuneful Openshaw ballad, Love Sends a 
Little Gift of Roses, which Miss Jardon introduced on the 
coast while filling a very successful six weeks’ engagement 
at Loew's State in Los Angeles, and The Warfield in San 
Francisco : 

Los Angeles, Cal 

Open Colorado Theater May 19 in Denver. Will sing Love Sends 
a Little Gift of Roses. Thia week at oew's State Theater, Los 
Angeles. (Signed) Dororuy Jarvon 


SINGERS WELL TAUGHT 

(Continued from Page 36). 
acting was Marta Melis.” . “Marta Melis kept us ab- 
sorbed in her divine singing.” .. . “She showed a magnifi 
cent artistic schooling.” . . . “An admirable contralto of 
enormous vocal faculties and a perfect school of singing.” 
... “Unites with exquisite style a voice of ample, flexible 
and pure timbre”... . “and she has a remarkable school of 
singing,” this last from a Havana paper, translated from 
the Spanish, and evidently means that Miss Melis has been 
well taught. 

Before me are half a dozen additional typewritten pages 
of press notices of these pupils of Mr. Hughes. Too long 
to quote, evidently, and superfluous, for they all repeat the 
same thing in many different wordings and the meaning of 
it all is that they are Singers Well Taught. ae 

Ernest Davis Sails for Europe 

Ernest Davis, tenor, sailed last Tuesday for Europe, having 
completed a successful concert tour, which included an ap 
pearance in Erie, Pa. where he was at once re-engaged for 
next season. Mr. Davis also sang with the Kansas City 


Opera Company and then gave a concert in Iola, Kans., 
where he was also re-engaged for next season. The tenor 
expects to sing in England after which he will! proceed to 


Italy where he will remain until the end of this year, re 


turning to America about January 1. 


Jeannette Vreeland a Great Success 


Walter Anderson, Inc., manager of Jeannette Vreeland, 
received the accompanying telegram following the soprano’s 
appearance at the Syracuse Festival: “Vreeland made great 
success. Audience tremendously enthusiastic. Congratu 
lations. (Signed) Central New York Music Festival Asso- 
ciation, Melville Clark, secretary.” 





* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Liecole Place. Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 
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BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Building, 


Soprano 
Concerts 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Chicago, IL 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 
Dicection of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heiner 
1215 Douglas Street 


BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 


1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, Il. 








HURLBUT 


Disciple of Jean de Reszke 
Now on 3rd Transcontinental Tour 
of Master Classes—Los Angeles, 
Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, Lewiston. 


WEW YORK STUDIO REOPENS IN OCTOBER 
319 West 95th St. Tel. Riverside 4650 
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Stadio: 50 West 67th Street New York 
Tel.: Columbus 1405 





MME. CAROLINE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH Concerts—Recitals The Tilletson Concert Direction 
Voice Development and ladison Ave., N. Y. 
Correction Stendard’ Beonine + once, Rhinelander 8046 
17 Bast 42nd Street, Address: 780 Forest Ave., 














Lillian Croxton 


——N. Y. Presa. 
COLORATURA SOPRANO CONCERTS—RECITALS 


New York City 


* OLANOFF viiiis 


“Sound musicianship-—colorful tone 
—solid technic, style, repose, ax- 
cellent musical feeling and taste.” 








Bronx, New York 





OPPORTUNITIES 





THE BOONEWAY INN, located in heart 


of Cranber tind Mouwaien, offers an ideal ness - ple Fe vor gee —— bo New York. Fitzroy 2185, 

place for summer classes in music or ness-like. er’ arge single studio p ; 

painting. Swimming pool. Boating on vacancies. Leases from $900 up. Studios ’ if Aes OS Ongpemigee Laboratory 

Fern ke. Near historic Cumberland for short time reservation having Stein- FOR RENT—Unusually attractive, large thely activities end ca Lf ff ee to 

Gap. Address Booneway Inn, Middles- way grand pianos at 125 East Thirty- studio, by hour or part time. Vicinity dat tothe a + anton of ie et 

borough, Ky. seventh Street, telephone Murray Hill Carnegie Hall. Knabe grand. Telephone suterd at tee com oe gree 
- 0991. Circle 7953 between nine and eleven a. m. nominal charge. $35.00 sill ad of 





places. Suitable for professional and busi- 


Allen-Pichler Co., 56 West 39th Street, 














VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New York. 
Proprietor, Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele; 
office, 41 West Ninth Street; telephone, 
Stuyvesant 1321. Houses in best central 
locations. Distinctive features of reliable 
service. Residence studios with private 
baths, steam heat, electric light, and fire- Te 





WANTED—Teachers of Voice, Violin and 
Piano for College positions away 
New York; 
Agency, a diplomatic service dealing ex- 
clusively with the highest grade of Artists, 

achers and Institutions of Musical Art. 


from 
Artist-Teachers’ Opportunity for 


d salary. 


Musical 





WELL KNOWN COLLEGE in the South 
desires a teacher of piano and organ. 
engagements. 
Give full details in reply. 
Address “D. C. K.,” care of Musicat 
Counter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


concert 


recording and one dozen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept.,, care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 
(Continued from Page 63). 
that city, on April 24. The performance was Samson and 
Delilah, sung in concert form, and Cecil Fanning sang the 
part of the High Priest. Following is a clipping taken from 
the Columbus Dispatch, April 25: . 

The part of the High Priest of Dagon was done by Cecil Fanning 
who displayed the most noteworthy diction of the performance anc 
» keen delineation. There was about his work always a flawless finish 
in reading and in mood, In the duet of yengeance with Marguerite 
Squires he was heard to advantage, At the close he was presented 
with a huge basket of flowers. 


at Staunton 


The college town of Staunton, Va., has been enjoying a 
perfect feast of Gray Lhevinne recitals, in fact four reci- 
tals in twenty-six hours; they began with a _ splendid 
program at the Mary Baldwin Seminary on the evening of 
April 20; the next morning there was an interesting recital 
at V. S. D. B. auditorium, and on the afternoon of April 
21 one at Stuart Hall, and a fourth recital on the evening 
of April 21, also at Stuart Hall. So carried away with 
the pith and artistry of Mme. Gray Lhevinne were the 
Stauntonians that many people attended all four recitals 
and grew more and more enthusiastic after each, Some 
ninety-one different compositions were played by the vio- 
linist in the course of these concerts, not a single number 
or encore being repeated. During the two days, the Staun- 
ton papers used six entire columns in praising and review- 
ing in detail these remarkable programs; some of these 


comments follow: . ; 

The Staunton News-Leader, April 21, said: 

Mme. Gray Lhevinne, considered by many critics the greatest of 
the women violinists of contemporary time, was heard last evening 
in probably the most enthusiastically received recital ever given here. 
It was at ry Baldwin Seminary This morning at 10:45, this 
afternoon at 3:15, and tonight at 8:15, she will give the rest of a 
series of four recitals. No lover of music should miss this opportunity, 
which is a rare one; and anyone who believes he doesn't like music 
will be converted to even the heaviest classics after he hears Mme. 
Gray Lhevinne, who fascinated and charmed us all last evening. 
This violinist establishes a personal contact with her audience 
by an unusual method, and one which would fail completely had she 
not great personal charm and magnetism. Into everything she injects 
» delightful humor that completes the captivation of her audience 
that she has begun with her magnificent art. 

This method of conducting a recital is of great value in interesting 
who usually find classical music “over their heads,” and 
soon so enthusiastic over every bit that this artist plays that 
impossible for her to fill all the demand for encores 
With the latter, however, she was remarkably generous last evening; 
her generosity but marked, however, the love she has for her art, She 
is naive and winsome, at the same time masterful and commanding, 
4 most unusual personality. Of Mme. Gray Lheyinne’s ability as a 
violinist little need be said, persons who are on familiar terms with 
the music world knowing that she is in the foremost rank, with few 
if any feminine equals. Words are scarcely adequate to describe her 
brilliant technic, her deep knowledge of musical values and themes, 
her wonderful bowing and fingering, the exquisite delicacy of her 
lighter phrasing, and the majesty of her heavier chords. . Her 
program was one to delight all hearts, ranging from Godard’s great 
concerto romantique to fourteenth century Waterford Airs, Saint 
Danse Macabre to Sarasate’s Habanera ‘ Altogether her 
program was so rich in interest and artistry that it would be impossible 
udequately to mention it all 

The Staunton Evening Leader, April 21, in a three- 
column write-up, said in part: 


Mme. Gray Lhevinne is probably the greatest woman violinist today 
Her reception at Mary Baldwin Auditorium last evening was a veritable 


persons 
they are 
it would be 


Saéns 





MUSICAL COURIER 





ESTELLE GRAY LHEVINNE 
af the endless caverns near Staunton, Va., where she gave a 
series of four highly successful recitals. 


ovation; both students and Staunton music lovers were completely 
won by her art and winning personality. Baldwin's requests 
visiting artists to give programs particularly for the music depart- 
ment, with the result that professional recitals there are sometimes 
too heavy for those not musically educated. Mme. Gray Lhevinne’s 
program was heavy but she brightened it in such a manner that the 
layman could not but delight in it, explaining each selection, telling 
something of the meaning of the theme, the bowing method and move- 
ments. She established a personal contact that humanized the recital 
and made plain its deepest beauties. . . . This method of popular- 
izing classical music appeals to the men and makes those uneducated 
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in music revel in the best classics as heartily as the most cultured 
musicians. 


In a two full column write-up at the close of the fourth 
recital in Staunton, the News Leader said in part: 


Mme. Estelle Gray Lhevinne completed last evening a series of four 
big recitals in Staunton in each of which the eminent violinist charmed 
aif hearers, four programs with not a number duplicated. At every 
one she created a furore and sent everyone home with hearts tingling 
with the ecstasy of divine music, for Mme. Gray Lhevinne is an 
artist who plays her way into the prosiest souls. 





Splendid Criticisms for Hazel Gruppe 


On April 23, at the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, Hazel 
Gruppe, pianist and pupil of Hans Ebell, gave a recital to 
a very large and distinguished audience. Among the splen- 
did criticisms which Miss Gruppe received for her playing, 
the following is taken from the Morning Telegraph, April 4: 


She demonstrated her ability to stand well at the front in the ranks 
of modern musicians. Her swinging rhythm and tone coloring in 
her playing of Chopin and a brilliant reading of Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques at once marked her musicianship as out of the ordinary. 
Whatever the np tended his theme to convey, her 
deft fingers and understanding caught and presented it to her auditors 
to their evident satisfaction. 

Miss Gruppe, although announced as an American, comes of French 
and German parentage and belongs to a family of musicians, her 
father having been a violinist of note, and Paulo Grup , a widely 
known cellist, is a cousin with whom she has appeared in concert. 
Recently she completed a tour of the Middle West, where she met 
with remarkable success in individual recital work. There is a 
dramatic force in her handling of the keyboard not often found among 
women pianists, and this force, lighted with a warmth of sympathy 
and pleasing personality, adds tremendously to her charm. 

Miss Gruppe’s program included Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, by 
Cesar Franck; Liszt's Etude (D flat) and a group from Saint-Saéns, 
Ravel, Ebell, MacDowell and Moszkowski. 








Judson House a Columbus Sensation 


After his recent appearance at the Columbus, Ohio, music 
festival as Samson in Samson and Delilah, Judson House’s 
managers were in receipt of three exceptionally strong tele- 
grams, from the president, the local manager and the musical 
director of the festival respectively. They follow in the 
above named order : 

House sensational Samson. After hearing him in Cosi Fan Tutte 
and Samson and Delilah consider him the most versatile and depend- 


able artist on the American stage today, Glad to have had him as one 
of the festival artists and want him again. 





Congratulations on the work of Judson House. Supreme as Sam- 
son here tonight, Swept all before him by the power and beauty of 
his voice; will want him for recital just as soon as possible. 


Judson House made a wonderful hit here tonight in Samson. You 
are to be praised for having such a sterling artist on your list. Finest 
tenor ever heard here. 


“Extraordinary Enthusiasm” for Belgian 
Cellist 


Jean Gerardy, the Belgian cellist, who is now in Australia, 
played recently at Sydney, and was accorded a splendid re- 
ception, as may be judged by the following cable just 
rceeived by Gerardy’s manager, R. E. Johnston: 


Four thousand people packed Sydney Town Hall for Jean Gerardy 
opening concert Australian tour. Brilliant audience headed by State 
Governor, Sir Walter Davidson, and Apostolic Delegate, leading mu- 
sicians and social leaders. Extraordinary enthusiasm. Original 
Sydney season of five concerts extended to ten. 

(Signed) Gramstockx, Manager. 
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on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 

have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
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| politan District than any other artistic piano. 





PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are pees to be —— onet on your 
spler adic 1 solien nt in the duction of the 
Autopi ano, which I consider one bf the fi est players 
I have er played. 

It is so exquis ny bea —e il in tone ane expres 
o unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
nd why the Autopis no leads in the player 
orld. 


Sincerely, 


“Ze ote 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


On-the-Hudson at 5ist Street New York 
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